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The Need for 


E are on the threshold of a new and historic session 
of Parliament in which the course of our history 
for at least a generation may well be marked out. This 
week, in preparation, the Cabinet has met; a defence com- 
mittee of Ministers has been in consultation; and indivi- 
dual members of the Government have conferred with Mr 
Chamberlain. So far, no steps have been officially an- 
nounced to establish fresh ways and means of ensuring that 
the men and materials required for intensified re-armament 
will be delivered more promptly and efficiently in future 
months than they have been in the past few years. Lord 
Stanhope and Lord De La Warr have been given new 
offices; but the much bruited reports that Mr Chamberlain 
1S at last ready to set up Ministries of Supply and Man- 
Power remain no more than rumours. 

Englishmen by tradition face facts only at the last 
minute; and the present Government’s defence policy has 
up to now borne the national mark. Self-pledged to the 
task of making the country secure against all possible 
perils, committed in many Ministerial speeches to the 
urgent duty of repairing the grave deficiencies in national 
defence disclosed by the recent crisis (failings which fatally 
hampered the policy of Britain as well as of France at 
Godesberg and Munich), the Prime Minister has not yet 
Siven any overt sign that he is ready to depart from the 
view he expressed last June, namely that there is no need 
'0 set up special Ministers and departments to make re- 
ee really work. It is surely not too optimistic to 
re. that Mr Chamberlain will reveal to Parliament next 

ek that he has revised this opinion. 


New Methods 


Ministers of Supply and Man-Power are identified in 
many minds, including Mr Chamberlain’s, with compulsory 
Service imposed upon citizens by the State. The Prime 
Minister’s repeated resolution to rely upon voluntary 
service to speed up the output of arms and man the 
nation’s defences is wholly praiseworthy; it exemplifies the 
determination expected of a Parliamentary leader to lay 
no needless restrictions upon traditional liberties and free- 
dom of enterprise; and it contrasts brightly with the regi- 
mentation which is bone of the bone of totalitarianism. 
Yet no problem can be solved simply by passing it by. In 
the words of Lord Halifax, 

because we have the conviction that we have something of 

priceless value to give the world, we need the whole 

strength of the nation, moral and material, to discharge 
the respensibilities which seem to have been providen- 
tially entrusted to our keeping. 

The security of democratic countries like our own 
against the threat of force is even more important, if a 
choice has unhappily to be made, than the diurnal details 
of democratic practice. It has been agreed, and no member 
of the Cabinet would dissent from this view, that re-arma- 
ment must now be executed, not only more efficiently than 
it has been hitherto, but also on a much wider scale. And, 
whether the services required of the people are voluntary 
or compulsory, there must be a system of organisation 
capable of delivering the goods vital for security in the 
quantity and at the times laid down. 

This is not, in the first instance, a choice between 
opposite ways of political action, between compulsion and 
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service freely given. Even voluntary co-operation in the 
production of aircraft and munitions must be organised 
and proceed according to some precise plan. Indeed, there 
are good grounds for believing that, at least as long as the 
demands of defence are not sufficiently extensive to estab- 
lish a prior lien upon the majority of men and materials 
available in the nation’s economy, the national mobilisa- 
tion immediately called for can be secured by voluntary 
agreement. In any case, we must give the voluntary prin- 
ciple the fullest chance to prove that it is compatible with 
eflicient organisation. The one fatal mistake would be to 
put off the task of efficient organisation because it is asso- 
ciated, perhaps wrongly, in the public mind with com- 
pulsion. Organisation we must have—voluntary if pos- 
sible, compulsory if not. There must be a plan, and it 
must work. And it is as ineluctably true of nations as of 
individuals that they who will the end must will the means 
to that end. If we have made up our mind to re-arm, we 
must re-arm letting nothing stand in our way, even though 
it is almost certain that, as the structure of re-armament 
expands and grows, we shall be unable to avoid some 
measure of compulsion in its ordering. The nearer we 
approach a war-time basis, the more do we necessarily 
discard peace-time practices. But, at the outset, this 
problem does not acutely arise. The immediate task is to 
smooth out the frictions which have until now blocked the 
delivery of airplanes and anti-aircraft artillery, frictions 
almost entirely organisational, due to faulty methods of 
designing and contracting, inadequate liaison between 
Government departments and industry and the absence 
of any single-minded planning or proper co-ordination 
between departments and firms. Within the comparatively 
restricted frame of present or prospective defence pro- 
grammes this can largely be achieved by co-operation and 
moral suasion; but it must be effectively planned and 
organised. 

‘ihe growing demand for new Ministries is a reflection 
of the extent to which this need for organisation is felt by 
the public. Partly. it arises out of criticism of the existing 
departments concerned with defence. But mainly it comes 
from the conviction that our present dangers require treat- 
ment of a type for which the great permanent departments 
are fitted neither by temperament nor by personnel. This 
is particularly true of the case for a Ministry of Supply. 
‘Those who have been advocating the creation of such a 
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Ministry ever since the inception of re-armament have been 
told by the Government that it would be an unnecessary 
interference with the normal course of industry. The 
Government have preferred the alternative course of co- 
ordinating the activities of the independent Ministries 
through a Minister with Cabinet rank but without executive 
powers. It may fairly be said that the system associated 
with the name of Sir Thomas Inskip has failed. It js 
precisely because interference with the normal course of 
the armaments industry is required that a Ministry of 
Supply has now become a necessity. What was formerly an 
objection to the proposal has become its very marrow. 


It is no insult to the Defence Departments to say that 
they are not equipped for the mass production of arma- 
ments, They are staffed by officers, by civil servants and 
by technical experts; the one character who never pene- 
trates their portals is the business organiser or the big 
industrialist. They are hampered at every turn by Treasury 
control. This mechanism cannot compete with the totali- 
tarian domination of industry in Germany. Sir Kingsley 
Wood has recently announced that 20,000 to 80,000 man- 
hours of work are now required to produce an airplane. 
This figure in itself is a conclusive condemnation of the 
present system. Germany is believed to be turning out 600 
machines a month, and she is certainly not devoting 48, or 
even 12, million man-hours to the job. Doubtless our 
methods of production turn out excellent machines; the 
Russians in 1916 made shells that were engineering master- 
pieces. But they lost the war because their shells were too 
good and too few, and we shall lose the peace if our aircraft 
are too good and too few. One of the most urgent tasks 
before the Government is drastically to reduce the number 
of man-hours per airplane, per gun, per shell turned out. 
It is not a task for which the officer, the designer, the civil 
servant has any qualifications. It is a task for the industrial 
manager. He must be enlisted, as he was in the war, in a 
special Ministry, led by a human dynamo, and equipped 
with the legal powers necessary to organise the production 
of arms as the biggest mass production industry the world 
has ever known. It is in the nature of things that the Prime 
Minister will be told by the entire existing machine of 
government that such drastic steps are not necessary. It will 
be a disaster if the Foreign Office is the only Department 
whose conventions he has the strength of mind to 
disturb. 


American Horoscope 


1. The President 


O* November 8th, “ the Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day in November,” the biennial General Election 
takes place in the United States. This is what is known, 
in American political parlance, as an “ off-year,” which is 
to say that the Presidency is not immediately at stake. 
But one-third of the Senate and the whole House of Repre- 
sentatives have to be elected and many of the individual 
States are also choosing executive officials and legislators. 
Many of these local contests are not without interest even 
to the foreign observer. In New York, for instance, the 
contest for the Governorship is one of personalities between 
the incumbent, Mr Lehman, and Mr Dewey, the young 
District Attorney who is leading the current attack on cor- 
ruption in New York City. In California, the fight turns on 
Ham and Eggs, the appealing title given to their movement 
by the latest band of Utopians, whose actual panacea is the 
familiar one of lavish old-age pensions. 


and the Electors 


But these State contests, even when multiplied by forty- 
eight, are subordinate in interest to the Congressional 
elections. And they, off-year or not, are of interest mainly 
because of the light they shed on the prospects of a change 
in the tenancy of the White House. It is generally conceded 
both that the present Democratic majority in the House of 
Representatives will be reduced and also that it will remain 
a majority. In the Senate, only one-third of which has to 
face re-election, the continuance of a Democratic majority 
is a matter of mathematical certainty. The next Congress, 
like the last three, will be in the control of the party to 
which the President also belongs. A General Election with- 
out any prospect of a change in political complexion might 
seem to be a dull affair. But in fact, the votes to be cast 


on Tuesday week are the opening shots in the Presidential 
campaign of 1940. 


The off-year election in the middle of his second term is 
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qa peculiarly dangerous milestone for any _ President. 
Normally a President is rigidly limited to eight years, 
With only two more years to go, he ceases, unless he has a 
very attractive personality, to interest the electors as much 
as the competitors for the succession, while the professional 

oliticians begin to wonder which band-wagon they should 
climb aboard, and begin to realise that his band-wagon is 
the only one in evidence that can safely be deserted. In 
addition, the President (whether in his first term or his 
second) faces the possibility of having a hostile Congress 
returned and being left in the exasperating position of bear- 
ing the responsibility for the government of the country 
without the power to execute his policies. It is one of the 
peculiarities of the American Constitution that many Presi- 
dents are in power for two years less than they are in office. 

This, however, is an unusual off-year, because the United 
States has an unusual President. To an astonishing degree 
Mr Roosevelt still dominates the scene. In the electoral 
sense he is the only giant in a race of pygmies, and though 
his name will not appear on any ballot paper, he is the 
candidate for almost every office. Even the efforts of the 
Republicans to recover from their disastrous routs of 1932, 
1934 and 1936 derive interest chiefly from his reflection, 
for the question that will be asked of every successfully 
elected Governor or Senator is whether he is a big enough 
man to succeed Mr Roosevelt. The Republicans will gain 
some Congressional seats. In the summer, they seemed to 
have a good chance of recapturing a substantial block. 
Since then, however, recovery has returned; the elector is 
not much concerned with the question discussed in the 
succeeding article, whether the recovery will last. It is a 
fact, and a Democratic fact. 

Mr Roosevelt is doubtless sorry that he is not facing re- 
election. There is every indication that his personal popu- 
larity stands as high as ever it did. The combined effect 
of recovery and of his forceful and tactful intervention in 
the international crisis has been to increase his popularity 
in the recurrent tests of the “ straw ballots ” by some 4 per 
cent. But the American elector has a confusing ability to 
distinguish between a man and his policies, a perverse de- 
light in liking both the President and his opponents. Mr 
Roosevelt’s recent attempt to “ purge ” his party of its Con- 
servative Senators was a complete failure. The net effect 
has not even been to frighten his opponents within the 


2. Is it 


INCE the last week in June there has been a sharp 
J revival in the industry of the United States, which in 
the preceding nine months had suffered such an unpre- 
cedentedly rapid recession. The herald—some would say 
the father—of this recovery was the sudden decision of the 
New York Stock Exchange on June 20th (the start can be 
determined to the day) that security prices were far too 
low. For two or three weeks the markets blazed and, as a 
tribute either to the prevision of the Stock Exchange or to 
‘tS power of initiative in the American economy, industry 
followed, Wall Street has had sinking spells since the 
beginning of August, but the industrial indices have con- 
tinued their rise. The diplomatic scares of September 
brought some hesitation, but no more, and it is already 
4Pparent that October will be another good month. 
lhe extent of the recovery in industrial activity in com- 
Parison with the previous decline can be seen from the 


movements of the New York Times weekly index of busi- 
a plotted in the first of a series of charts printed 
~ - . The 1938 curve is still below that of either of 
waka Preceding years; the latest figure of 87.6 in the 
. of October 15th compares with 100.2 in the corre- 
Ponding week of 1937 and 102.3 in 1936. But the index 
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Democratic Party; they return to Congress reinforced. A 
Democratic Congress may, therefore, be anything but a 
Roosevelt Congress. On the contrary, it is likely that the 
coalition between the Republicans and the so-called Con- 
servative Democrats will command a majority. If so, Mr 
Roosevelt will be almost as impotent as Wilson after 1918 
or Mr Hoover after 1930. Were he himself standing for 
election, he might hope by his own success to acquire 
enough prestige to dominate Congress. As it is, he will be 
told that the popular vote is against his policies. 


The bearing of these considerations on 1940 is becoming 
both interesting and intriguing. To become President of 
the United States a man must be both nominated by his 
party and elected by the people. Mr Roosevelt is doubtless 
hoping to choose his own successor and push him both to 
nomination and to election. But his power to do so is be- 
coming doubtful. The personnel of the Party Convention 
is made up of machine politicians from all over the 
country. Normally, a President in office has no difficulty 
in securing a convention favourable to himself. But the 
President wields his patronage weapon through the agency 
of the Postmaster-General, and the present incumbent of 
that office, Mr Farley, is both an extraordinarily able 
machine politician and believed to be out of sympathy with 
many of the President’s policies. An attempt by Mr Roose- 
velt to force an extreme New Dealer on his party might 
lead to a break with Mr Farley—and the machine might 
follow Mr Farley. Even if a New Dealer could be nomi- 
nated, there might be Conservative defections from the 
Democratic ranks, and none of the New Dealers, save one, 
has the popular following to compensate for such losses. 
That one is Mr. Roosevelt himself. He may find himself, 
two years hence, in the position of choosing between a third 
candidature for himself and the defeat of all his Liberal 
ideas, not at the election, but in the Democratic convention. 
Against such a course stands the traditional dislike of third 
terms. It is a strong convention, but Mr. Roosevelt is an un- 
conventional President who is, despite all that his enemies 
may say, passionately sincere in the advocacy of his Liberal 
beliefs. The overriding question of American politics 
between now and 1940 will be whether he will choose this 
way of giving the New Deal a good chance of survival. The 
elections to be held on Tuesday week will provide some of 
the raw material for an answer. 


Recovery ? 


has recovered about one-third of its fall from the highest 
point in August, 1937, to the lowest point in June, 143% 

On the surface, then, the American recovery of 1938 
looks very impressive. At least, it deserves closer analysis. 
This is the task that is attempted in this article. The 
method pursued has the merit of logic; for we shall first 
inquire what causes have been plausibly assigned for last 
year’s sudden recession and shall then try to determine 
how far they have ceased to have effect. 

As with every business recession, the slump of 1937-38 
had as its most prominent phenomenon a collapse of the 
industries producing durable goods for capital construc- 
tion. This can be seen from the second chart, which shows, 
in the form of index numbers, the employment provided 
by the durable and non-durable goods industries. It is 
obvious from this chart that no cure for the depression will 
have a chance of success unless it can increase the activity 
of the capital industries. It does not, however, necessarily 
follow that the originating cause of the depression must 
be found in the capital industries. Close inspection of the 
two curves will show that the non-durable (i.e. consump- 
tion) goods industries were actually the first both to stop 
increasing and to turn downwards. It may well be that 
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the first impetus to depression came from the side of cop- 
sumption rather than from that of investment. Production 
goods, after all, are of use only in so far as they assist jn 
the manufacture of consumption goods, and if the demand 
for the latter is not rising, there will be fewer orders for 
new plant, machinery or buildings. 

What caused American consumption to fall—or, more 
accurately, to cease rising—in the early months of 1937? 
There were several factors which had caused a rapi 
expansion of purchasing power in 1936 but came to an 
end with that year. The payment of the veterans’ bonus 
in the second half of the year stimulated spending; but the 
money was all distributed by the end of the year. More- 
over, even apart from the bonus, the net deficit of the 
Government was shrinking rapidly in the early months of 
1937, and by the middle of the year the total receipts of 
the Treasury, if the old age and unemployment trust funds 
are included, were in excess of its expenditure. Thirdly, 
the undistributed profits tax had led to a considerable in- 
crease in dividend disbursements in the autumn of 1936, 
and though dividend payments did not fall in early 1937, 
they did not show a comparable increase. From April 
onwards, falling security prices were a further discourage- 
ment to spending. Thus for a variety of reasons the income 
of the consumer stopped rising and began to decline. 

There is thus no lack of explanations for a certain falter- 
ing in consumption at the crucial period, which may well 
have touched off a decline in orders for capital goods. But 
once such a decline started, a different set of factors came 
in to reinforce it. The efforts that the Federal Reserve 
Board had been making ever since the previous summer to 
absorb some of the surplus supplies of credit bore fruit at 
precisely the wrong psychological moment. The two final 
instalments of the increase in the reserves that were re- 
quired to be kept by member banks of the Federal Reserve 
system came into effect in March and May, and the imme- 
diate effect—as can be seen from the fifth chart—was to 
put down the price of bonds and thus impede the raising 
of capital by this means. At the same time, wage-rates were 
rising, assisted by aggressive trade union action, and con- 
struction costs were raised so considerably as to choke off 
some of the demand for construction goods that might 
otherwise have appeared. From April onwards, however, 
the prices of industrial raw materials began to fall. A large 
part of the activity of late 1936 and early 1937 had been 
due to the increase in stocks of materials and goods by all 
sorts of manufacturers and traders. With the change in the 
trend of prices, this tendency ceased and the well-known 
paradox appeared: whereas rising prices had induced an 
increased demand, falling prices led to a reduced demand, 
since everybody was now anxious to reduce his inventories. 

We must now examine what has happened to these 
various elements which, in combination, produced the 
depression of 1937. The third chart presents some {acts 
about the cash incomes of the two largest sections of the 
people—wage-earners and farmers—and shows the course 
of retail trade. The curve entitled “ employees’ compensa- 
tion” is taken from the new monthly statistics of national 
income published by the Department of Commerce. It 
shows that, while the fall has been steep, it has been 
arrested in the last few months and the curve is now be- 
ginning to move upwards again—and its direction is. i 
some respects, more important than its level. The cash 
income of the farming community is also on the up\ ard 
grade, and department store sales, in consequence, have 
been rising since May. The consumers’ purchasing powe?; 
in short, is lower than it was a year ago. But it is rising 
and therefore exerting a favourable influence on business 
in general. Moreover, the Federal Government is making 
great efforts to spend money, and though the monilily 
deficit is not yet very much larger than the inflow of Social 
Security funds, some assistance to the total of cash incomes 
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can be expected from this source. As for the classes of 
society who are interested neither in wages nor in relief 
paymeits, security prices are now rising again. This has 
a double effect on spending, both directly through its 
psychological effect and indirectly through its promise of 
increased dividends to come. 

On the side of consumption, then, progress is being 
made, and those who control the consumption goods indus- 
tries should soon be increasing the orders for new equip- 
ment they give to the capital goods industries. Meanwhile, 
some of the depressing influences on the investment of 
capital have been removed. The excess reserves of the mem- 
ber banks have been restored, not merely to what they were 
before the “ mopping-up ” process started in August, 1936, 
but to much more, and undisturbed monetary ease prevails 
once more. On the other hand, labour costs, as shown in 
the sixth chart, are still very high relatively to profits, with 
the result that the margin of profit to attract capital invest- 
ment is still small. The new Wages and Hours Act may not 
have much immediate effect in forcing further increases in 
labour costs, but it will certainly not reduce them. Labour 
policy provides ample reason for caution in assessing the 
prospects of capital expansion. 

The seventh chart shows the relationship between costs 
and rewards in the building industry. Here again, though 
there is no decided favourable change, there is equally no 
deterioration. The third curve shows the total of construc- 
tion coniracts awarded; it is a total figure, and contracts 
for purely residential building have recently been rising in 
a definitely encouraging fashion. Finally, the last chart 
presents some data on a subject which is always difficult to 
reduce to mathematical form. The curve of inventories 
relates to the figures appearing, quarter by quarter, on the 
balance sheets of fifty large companies.* Stocks of com- 
modities, if this test is sound, had been considerably reduced 
by the summer, and are probably lower now. The renewed 
upward trend of commodity prices will arrest the eagerness 
to reduce inventories and consequently assist demand. 

This statistical analysis results in conclusions that are 
undoubtedly encouraging. But caution is suggested by the 
fact that, although nearly every series is now moving in 
the right direction, all are starting upwards again from a 
very low level. In 1938, as in 1937, or 1932, or in any other 
year, the continuance of recovery depends entirely upon 
the maintenance of a firm demand for the products of the 
capital goods industries. That, in turn, depends upon an 
Increasing volume of consumption, an ample supply of 
money available for investment in industry and contidence 
in the continued profitability of industry. Under all three 
heads, the present position is encouraging. But any one of 
the three could easily be disturbed by reckless policies. If 
the Wages and Hours Act is administered in such a way as 
radically to raise the costs of production throughout 
industry, as happened in 1933 and again (though to a 
minor extent) in 1936-37, the result might well be to 
diminish the effective purchasing power of the people 
and lead to another decline in consumption. Credit 
Policy, after the surprising experience of 1937, has 
how set its face, perhaps too firmly, towards expan- 
sion of the monetary circulation, and industrial expan- 
‘ion is unlikely to experience any interference from 
this direction. It is alleged in Wall Street that the third 
factor, “confidence,” is an absolute function of the ideas 
that circulate in the White House. This view is un- 
doubtedly exaggerated; politics, in America, depends upon 
“conomics far more than economics on politics. But so 
firmly is the view held that it must be taken into account 
“sa reality. As the previous article suggests, Mr Roosevelt 
's likely to find his freedom of action smaller in the re- 


* Credit for these figures belongs to Mr D. C. Elliott of the 
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maining two years of his term than at any other time in 
his Presidency. Opinions will differ about the long-term 
implications of that fact. In the short term, however, it will 
unquestionably lighten the spirits of the American investor, 
and assist the activity of the investment industries. 

‘The events of the last twelve months have shown the 
capacity of the American economy for sudden and very 
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drastic fluctuations. They have also shown the extreme 
difficulty of determining, in retrospect, which are the most 
significant factors to isolate for observation. Every allow- 
ance must, therefore, be made for accidents. But with this 
formidable battery of qualifications it may be guessed that 
the present upward trend of American business will con. 
tinue at least through the winter. 


City Pleasures 


HE Pioneer Health Centre at Peckham, whose work 
T in the field of medicine has caused a flutter in the 
dovecotes of doctors and sociologists in recent years, is run 
in the belief that prevention is beter than cure. By making 
periodic overhauls of whole families the Peckham pracu- 
tioners arrest minor maladies and prevent major illnesses. 
By disclosing and dealing with ailments commonly treated 
as trivial they avert the onset of important disorders. Now 
the Centre's latest report reveals that its pioneers have 
gone still further in their analysis of family ills. “ Far 
too often (they say) when sickness is cured, there remains 
devitalisation based neither on poverty nor on physical 
malnutrition. We have found evidence that it is in some 
way related to social malnutrition.” 

What do the Peckham scientists mean by “ social malnu- 
trition ”? In brief, it is their view that people need from 
society not only wages, but companionship and a chance to 
take part in comfhunal activities. Nor are their needs met 
by leisure pursuits as we know them: “a nation seeking 
health cannot leave that to football promoters, dog racers 
and the brewers.” Accordingly, the Centre adds a host of 
social entertainments to its work of doctoring—as a neces- 
sary part of that work. 

At first sight it might seem otiose for a clinic in London 
to provide amusements for its patients. In London the 
facilities for entertainment to be found nowadays in every 
town are multiplied to the mth degree. Eighteen months ago 
an article in The Economist's London Supplement de- 
scribed the spare-time pursuits open to Londoners and 
drew a rich and varied picture of the multi-sided gaiety 
always associated with the life of great capital cities. 
London is all things to all pleasure-seekers. 

The report issued this week by the London Passenger 
Transport Board limns the same attractive portrait of the 
metropolis. One-third of each year’s total traffic, or 
1,250,000,000 passenger journeys annually, the Board 
compute, is made up by persons bent on recreation or 
pleasure. And these happy travellers spread themselves 
widely over the whole gamut of what London has to offer. 
London’s population is less than ten millions; but forty 
million attendances are recorded at cinemas and theatres 
in the West End alone every year, and more than six times 
as Many visit cinemas and theatres in the suburbs. Nine 
millions go annually to cricket, tennis, boxing and football 
matches, fifteen millions to racecourses or greyhound tracks, 
and as many as thirteen millions to museums and art 
galleries, the Zoo and Whipsnade, Hampton Court, the 
Tower, Madame Tussauds and the Imperial Institute. The 
Cup Final, the Derby, the Boat Race and the Lord Mayor’s 
Show, and divers famous exhibitions, shows and fairs 
attract not far short of ten millions more. And even the 
aggregate of these impressive figures (each visit or atten- 
dance counts as a double journey) accounts for barely half 
the 1,250,000,000 passenger journeys recorded annually 
as recreational by the Transport Board—who not only 
carry London’s citizens and visitors, but tell them where 
to go; by cultured and compelling posters; and in persuasive 
pamphlets, now initiating tyros into the city’s serious 
pleasures, now teaching them how to look at buildings. 
For the rest, there is shopping—London’s lodestone to the 


suburbs and the world outside—skating, dancing, playing 
a whole host of games, visiting friends, week-ending and 
making holiday. And. there is always, and almost every- 
where, as Karl Baedeker discovered a century ago, the 
public-house. 

To the Londoner with time to spare and money to 
spend, therefore, the city would seem to be indeed his 
oyster. The New Survey of London estimated that the 
average free time available to Londoners had increased 1§ 
per cent. in forty years; and it is well known that, in spite 
of the scandalously long hours still worked in some shops 
and offices, recognised weekly hours of labour have fallen 
by between four and seven hours in most occupations since 
before the war. Most sections of the population have some 
six hours’ leisure daily, including meal-times, and many 
have much more. In spite of this increase in leisure, real 
wages have risen in our generation, and the application 
of invention to transport and entertainment has created a 
new world for the enjoyment of leisure. 

Yet the Peckham pioneers are not alone in the doubts 
they throw upon the real worth of all this pleasurable 
activity. A recent book on the pressing problem of leisure." 
for instance, was largely written with the intention of 
demonstrating that existing facilities for recreation, enter- 
tainment and culture by no means meet the real require- 
ments of city dwellers. Neither the nature of their work 
nor their living conditions, the author argues, with more 
than a little justification, provide the outlets they need; 
and contemporary amusements, for the most part, do not 
fill the gap. 

There is a good deal in this sobering opinion. Some 
industrial psychologists tell us that ninety per cent. of 
people are engaged in work below their capacities. “* Work 
has lost its thrill as a means to wealth and position,” 
while most people’s environment outside working hours 
scarcely helps them to make the best use of their spare 
time. Long hours spent in travelling to and from work sap 
energy and waste time; scope for the formation of social 
groups with common interests is seriously restricted by the 
conditions of city life; and, indeed, as Mr Durant points 
out, one of the most important and depressing chat- 
acteristics of city dwellers is a sense of isolation, a feeling 
of being “ lost in a crowd.” 

People so placed come willy-nilly to rely for their leisure 
upon “entertainment on tap,” upon agencies of social 
intercourse provided ready made, upon the standardised 
romance and excitements of cinemas and race-tracks, upon 
the machinery of the great amusements industry. London's 
diversions may be widely diversified; but the pleasures 0! 
a great majority of Londoners are bounded by the pictures 
the dogs, the pools and Saturday’s football match. Indeed, 
the position is much the same all over the country, {0F 
four-fifths of the population live in towns and half of them 
in big cities. In the space of a single year the cinemas and 
football clubs take in admission money some £100 millions, 
or as much as is spent from rates and taxes on all kinds of 
public education; and the annual turnover of the gambling 
industry is close upon five times as much. 


. The Problem of Leisure.” By H Routledge: 
276 pages. 10s. 6d. y H. W. Durant. e 
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Nor is this rush to standardised amusements surpris- 
ing. For one thing, this is a mechanical age, a period of 
publicity and standardisation. For another, the man who 
has only a small part of a slender income available for 
recreation after he has paid for food and clothing and 
shelter must rely upon standardised, mass-produced and, 
therefore, relatively cheap methods of enjoyment. Highly 
organised urban transport systems provide him with cheap 
travel; the vast cinema industry offers him cheap seats; 
the pools and the dogs supply him with comparatively 
inexpensive thrills. On the other hand, the critics of the 
way in which the ordinary townsman is forced to spend his 
time do exaggerate the evils they want to see removed. 
After all, just to take one example, the visits recorded every 
vear to museums and art galleries, historical places and 
zoological gardens run into very many millions, and trips 
like these scarcely come into the category of soulless and 
mechanical pleasure. As we have seen, most of the pleasure 
journeys made in London in a year are certainly not made 
simply in search of “ amusement on tap’; townsfolk have 
to rely on mechanical ways of getting about, but there is 
a good deal of quiet companionship in the circle of families 
and friends, which finds no place in statistical charge- 
sheets. It is true that, as Sir William Beveridge once put 
it, work is a means of making money, while leisure is a 
method of spending it: in that far, the poor man must 
rely upon cheap pleasures that may be sometimes nasty. 
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It is true, too, that people who live in big towns, rich or 
poor, have very little choice in deciding what to do with 
their spare time: they are hemmed in by miles upon miles 
of houses; they live at one end of a tube or bus route and 
work at the other. But they are not yet in sight of becom- 
ing mere robots. 

After all, civilisation as we know it means town life, 
The trouble is that many of our towns are too big; and 
many of our citizens are too poor, At bottom, this prob- 
lem of leisure is a problem for the town-planner, for those 
who site industry, for architects, economists and politicians, 
for the Royal Commission on the Geographical Distribu- 
tion of the Industrial Population, but scarcely for the 
moralist. The pleasures of to-day reflect the towns of to- 
day; and if, as the Oxford Dictionary contends, leisure 
means simply “freedom or opportunity to do something,” 
then just as we need new roads for safer traflic and new 
houses for better health, so we need new towns for the 
freer use of time to spare. They are quite right at Peckham; 
prevention is better, and should be easier, than cure; we 
need to overhaul our towns as thoroughly and as pur- 
posively as they do their families. The enormity of London 
and its lesser bloated brothers is to blame for the “ social 
malnutrition” and sapping loneliness that they are seek- 
ing to remedy down Peckham way by adding concerts and 
cafés to their clinics and the Lambeth Walk to their list 
of prescriptions. Meanwhile, we play as best we can. 


Japan Pays for War 


HE past week has been the most successful, in a 
military sense, for Japan since the “‘ China incident ”’ 
began fifteen months ago. Both Canton and Hankow have 
been evacuated by the Chinese and handed over to the 
invaders. The first major phase of Japan’s war on China 
is clearly at an end. It remains to be seen whether the 
Japanese will prove correct in their hope that the national 
unity of China will now crumble. But whether China 
makes terms or not, the large-scale military operations be- 
tween the two national armies are probably now over. 
Japan’s task is to digest what she has swallowed. The enor- 
mous devastations wrought by the “scorched earth” 
policy, the ubiquity of guerrillas and the passive resistance 
of the Chinese people will undoubtedly make the process 
of digestion very long and expensive. It will be a very 
long time before Japan’s new Chinese Empire will pay 
i's own way. The economic strain on Japan will continue. 
Uhe cost of Japan’s continental policy has been high in 
Fecent years, as the following figures show: — 


Ges 1931-2 1936-7 1937-8 1938-9 
sovernment expenditure * * 


Pe. million SOND Sietenindeenes 1,477 2,272 5,463 8,400 
‘which borrowings : mill. 

se eR 120 680 3,393 5,800 
ar expenditure per cent. 
Oy Ui stncaididein tithe 31 46 ” - 


Cutstanding Govt. bonds, 
end December (mill. yen) 4,525 9,072 10,585 12,422 


* Budget estimate. + End June. 


Since the “ incident ” began its cost in budget and supple- 
mentary estimates stands at 7,400 million yen, and the out- 
Standing total of government bonds is now about the same 
‘he whole national income—a formidable total for a 
on whose finance-capital is still proportionately small. 
= ~ —— the war, it will be seen, is being met very 
amount = an which, on the Budget estimate, will 
March ene . 9,000 million yen in the two years ended 
evitabh re orrowing at such a rapid rate as this in- 
te jae an inflationary twist to the economic system, 
shea ne manifold signs of inflation in Japan in 
oa s. he note circulation of the Bank of Japan, 

Xample, has increased much more rapidly since the 
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summer of 1937 than previously. In the single year to the 
end of August, 1938, the increase was from 1,660 million 
yen to 3,071 million yen—an increase of 25 per cent. in 
a year. The deposits of the clearing banks increased in the 
twelve months ended July, 1938, by almost 20 per cent. 

In order to restrain the growth of inflation, a lengthening 
list of controls has been developed to ensure that economic 
and financial resources are used to the minimum extent to 
Satisfy consumers’ needs, and to the maximum extent for 
the desired expansion of war industries, or for army sup- 
plies. Companies may not expand their capital without 
licence, supplies of consumers’ goods are restricted, many 
prices are controlled, and every effort is made to force 
savings and divert them to the Government’s needs. There 
is no satisfactory index of production which would show 
the changing structure of Japan’s economy, since official 
figures for some of the heavy industries are no longer pub- 
lished. A new index compiled by the Ortental Econo- 
mist (average 1931-33100) puts consumers’ goods pro- 
duction at 137 in April, 1937, and down to 119.7 in May, 
1938. In the same interval the production of producers’ 
goods grew from 194 to 221. It is probable that this index 
under-estimates the extent to which resources are being 
diverted to the needs of war. In any case, the combined 
index for all production stood virtually no higher in the 
summer of 1938 than a year earlier, while the same peri- 
odical’s index of Business Activity fell from 118.3 in July, 
1937, to 107.9 in June, 1938. 

The great increase in the monetary means of payment 
has thus been unaccompanied by any corresponding in- 
crease in the volume of goods to be sold—the classical 
definition of inflation. Accordingly, prices have risen. 
There had been a steep rise in Japanese wholesale prices 
in the autumn of 1936; but this was intensified after the 
outbreak of war. The Oriental Economist index of 
Tokyo wholesale prices shows a 30 per cent. increase in the 
year to July, 1938; changes in some of the component 
series were: cereals, 13 per cent.; other foods, 12 per 
cent.; textiles, 60 per cent.; metals, 80 per cent. Some 
metals are at scarcity prices; lead trebled in price in the 
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past twelve months, and tin jumped from 483.75 yen per 
100 kg. in July, 1937, to 1,200 yen this last July. Relatively 
to world prices, Japanese prices have risen by over 50 per 
cent. in a year. 

Retail prices and the cost of living have not risen as 
rapidly as wholesale prices. The increase, nevertheless, has 
been considerable. The Bank of Japan’s indices show a rise 
in the year to July, 1938, of 16 per cent. for the cost of 
living as a whole, of 6 per cent. for food, 24 per cent. for 
fuel and light and 31 per cent. for clothing. The Japanese 
worker is clearly having to pay much more for his neces- 
saries. Moreover, he has gained very little in cash income. 
There has been a slight increase—of the order of 5 per 
cent.—in average earnings, but this is due more to in- 
creased employment in the more highly-paid heavy indus- 
tries than to increases in wage-rates. There has also been 
some reduction in unemployment. But hours of work, 
under the drive of patriotic necessity, are longer, and the 
real income of the workers is considerably lower. The 
Japanese people are paying very heavily in their own stan- 
dard of living for the heavy expenses of ambitious 
militarism. 

The effects of the war are most noticeable in Japan’s 
foreign trade: — 

Imports Exports Balance 
(In million yen) 


1936—Ist half ...........++0 1,578 1,263 — 315 
2nd hall .....0000000008 1,350 1,535 + 185 
BORE .cnsecncncccessess 2,928 2,798 — 130 
1937—Ist half ..........0000+ 2,238 1,598 — 641 
2nd half .....sccccc.cee 1,708 1,710 + 2 
Total ....ccccccosceseee 3,954 3,318 — 636 
1938—Ist half ........s00000+ 1,479 1,284 — 196 


It will be noticed that the adverse balance in the first 
half of 1938 was less than in 1937, which was a difficult 
year for Japan’s balance of trade. During the first six 
months there were heavy imports of raw materials, par- 
ticularly cotton, and of military materials. But the adverse 
balance has been reduced in 1938 only at the cost of a 
drastic shrinkage in all Japanese foreign trade. Exports 
have been reduced by 20 per cent, and imports by 34 per 
cent., in spite of the steep rise in prices. Japan has imposed 
a semi-blockade on herself. Moreover, the improvement in 
the balance was not quite as marked as indicated by the 
above table, from the point of view of the influence on the 
foreign exchanges. For this purpose one should exclude the 
trade with China and Manchukuo, which is handled in yen. 
The import balance, excluding these countries, was 747 
million yen in the first half of 1937, reduced to 390 
millions in the first half of 1938. 


The decline in Japanese exports can be partly ascribed 
to the recession in world trade; but the concentration of 
Japanese industry on war and—latterly—the difficulty of 
procuring raw materials, have also played a big part. Some 
of the biggest falls are in exports to those Asiatic countries 
with low standards of living where Japan has hitherto 
had the greatest advantage. Thus exports to India (in the 
seven months January to July) fell from 147 million yen in 
1937 to 93 million yen in 1938, to the Dutch East Indies 
from 136 million yen to 51 million yen, and to Malaya 
from 48 million yen to 12 million yen. Analysed by com- 
modities, there has been very little fall in raw silk exports, 
but all manufactured products show steep declines. In the 
most important—cotton piece-goods—the decline was slow 
in showing itself. Thus exports in the seven months to July 
were only 18 per cent. lower than in 1937; but July exports 
were little more than half those of July, 1937, and that this 
was no isolated month is shown by the fact that imports 
of raw cotton in the seven months were halved. Raw wool 
imports in the same period were cut from 238 to 75 
million Ib., and raw material imports as a whole from 
1,497 to 752 million yen. Once stocks are used up, the 
problem of the exporting industries will get worse. 


Thus the very drastic limitation of imports, with the aim 
of supporting the yen and facilitating the purchase of war 
supplies, is wreaking its own revenge. Naturally, drastic 
control is exercised over the use of foreign exchange {for 
anything but military purposes. Long schedules have been 
published of permitted and forbidden goods for import, 
and official approval and permission must be obtained 
before foreign exchange can be acquired. Control is exer- 
cised over foreign assets of Japanese corporations to 
prevent their use for uncontrolled imports. Raw material 
imports are in future, according to a recent announcement, 
to be financed by a revolving fund which is to receive back 
its advances when the material is exported in manufactured 
form. Whether the military will be able to keep their hands 
off this fund for financing imports whose only exportable 
counterpart is the bombs that are “ exported ” to China, 
remains to be seen. 


Japan has had to adopt many devices to protect her 
gold, of which heavy exports have been necessary. The 
Bank of Japan’s reserves were valued at 1,262 million yen 
in August last, when they were written up to conform with 
the depreciation of the yen. Of this total, 400 million yen 
was allocated to an exchange account and a further 300 
million yen to the revolving fund for purchasing raw 
materials mentioned above. There is some reason to suspect 
that the exchange fund has now exhausted its supply of 
gold, and the revolving fund may seep away in military 
purchases. The gold reserves are thus dwindling, and the 
annual domestic production of about 200 million yen will 
not be enough to meet the demand. The last line of re- 
serves that could be mobilised in defence of the 1s. 2d. yen 
consists of Japan’s holdings of foreign securities which, 
though considerable, are not large enough to stand a long- 
continued drain of the present dimensions. 

The picture of Japan’s economic position, whose main 
outlines have been sketched here, is unhappy, but not yet 
desperate. The strain of the war is imposing severe sacri- 
fices on the Japanese people, distorting the economic 
structure of the country and undermining its international 
competitive position. But nothing has yet reached crack- 
ing point. Another year of war expenses as heavy as the 
last, however, would greatly intensify the stresses and 
strains. Inflation would have to be continued and, as is its 
nature, might well quicken its pace. The exhaustion of 
raw material stocks will lame the export industries, while 
any fall in the exchange value of the yen, which may 
become inevitable, would increase the cost of pursuing 
the war. 

It is thus becoming a matter of urgent necessity for 
Japan to bring the financial and economic drain of the war 
to an end. But this may well prove far more difficult 
for the Japanese army than the capture of Shanghai, 
Canton and Hankow, and if the economic strain continues, 
with no relief to the standard of living of the Japanese 
worker, without the comforting glory of conquests, but 
merely with the hard work of “ pacification,” even the 
patient Japanese worker and peasant may begin to object. 

Perhaps as much concern must be exercised in Japan 
over the post-war prospects as over the present costs. All 
her past wars have been turned to her economic benefit; 
after the wars, indemnities from the victim were aug 
mented by heavy foreign loans and investments in Japan, 
and industry boomed. After this war, Japan will have the 
serious problem of shifting the drive from military ‘0 
peace-time purposes, unaided by any indemnity from 
China, or by any loans from Europe or America. 

These calculations are very present to all the wiser heads 
in Japan. If Japanese policy were decided by reason, they 
would lead to an immediate peace with China on such 
terms as could be secured by negotiation. But the Japanes¢ 
generals have shown before that they have no patience 


with economics. They may yet prove strong enough 10 
ruin their country. 
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Topics of 


We were not Ready. — It must have been 
with very deep feeling that Sir Kingsley Wood declared 
on Monday that the discovery of a means to combat bomb- 
ing aircraft would be of incalculable benefit to mankind. 
Only a few weeks ago we in this country were wide open 
to acrial attack in the hour of danger; the Air Ministry 
had failed to furnish sufficient airplanes; the War Office 
had failed to provide the anti-aircraft equipment required; 
the Home Office had failed to make and execute adequate 
schemes for air-raid precautions. We know now, as day 
after day brings new confessions of wholesale failure from 
all quarters, what our real peril was in the dying days of 
September. We are inclined perhaps to exaggerate our 
failings in the enthusiasm of self-rebuke, but a list of 
the gaps and deficiencies disclosed would be one of the 
most staggering indictments ever published. At least, it 
would be, if the Cabinet were prepared to be as frank as 
Mr Eady, permanent head of the A.R.P. department of the 
Home Office, was in a speech on Wednesday. He told his 
audience of officers of the fighting services that we had 
hardly begun to prepare when the crisis came—despite 
years of discussions and promises—and, even now, we 
scarcely Knew what to do to be better placed next time. 
On the one hand, Mr Eady said, the Home Office’s 
own instructions to local authorities might be called 
“probably the sloppiest regulations ever produced by any 
Government department”; on the other, the recruits 
required for voluntary air-raid work had not come forward. 
The industrial workpeople had offered their services with 
reasonable willingness; the so-called “ governing classes ” 
had very largely stood aloof. In rural and suburban areas 
some householders were surprisingly fastidious about 
billeting working-class children—though many local 
schemes were admittedly ill-considered; and the panic 
purchases of foodstuffs in the West End and Central 
London which sent up retail food sales by 25 per cent. in 
September were scarcely more creditable to the populace 
than the lamentable lack of leadership shown by Govern- 
ment departments. A.R.P. needs a comprehensive plan 
for all places; a competent central department; a general 
staff of efficient experts; trained and able local and re- 
gional superintendent officers; and a full complement of 
trained local workers. The local authorities who are now 
bombarding the Home Office with unanswerable rebukes 
must be essential parts of the pattern ; but full and sufti- 
cient orders must come from above. 


* * * 


Evacuation Plans. — Last May a Parliamentary 
Committee under the chairmanship of Sir John Anderson 
Was appointed by the Home Secretary to consider the prob- 
lem of transferring persons from areas likely to be exposed 


the Week 


to continuous air attack in time of war. The Committee’s 
report was signed on July 26th, and the Government had 
already considered its proposals when the crisis burst 
upon the country in September. Publication of the report 
was postponed, but the Committee’s recommendations, 
made public in a Blue Book on Thursday last, were clearly 
the genesis of the hasty instructions for evacuation and 
billeting sent to local authorities by the Home Office at 
the eleventh hour of emergency—though the confusion 
which then prevailed in several places cannot be taken as 
any test of the Committee’s plans since the arrangements 
were so hastily improvised. Broadly, the Committee con- 
cluded that evacuation from densely populated areas might 
be a decisive issue in any future war; and the country could 
not be fully prepared against attack until the necessary 
Organisation had been set up. On the other hand, whole- 
sale evacuation is, in the Committee’s view, neither prac- 
ticable nor desirable, since industrial production must be 
maintained at a high rate in time of war; and measures 
for the active and passive protection of towns remain the 
first line of civil defence. The chief areas listed for evacu- 
ation in the report are London and Middlesex; Newcastle 
and Gateshead; Leeds, Bradford, Sheffield and Hull; 
Liverpool, Manchester, Bootle and Salford; Birmingham; 
Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dundee. A map shows the 
various zones in which persons from these areas would 
be billeted, Wales and Shropshire being reserved for 
further transfers in case of congestion. Compulsory powers 
for billeting in private houses are recommended (with the 
not very generous overcrowding standards of the Slum 
Clearance Acts), though evacuation is to be volun- 
tary. An attached memorandum by the Home Secretar 
approves the principles laid down by the Committee, an 
accepts the view that the initial costs of evacuation shoul 
be borne by the Government. The course of events durin 
the crisis lends special point to the emphasis laid by boul 
the report and the memorandum upon the need io 
thorough, detailed and forehanded planning for evacuation, 
transport, billeting, feeding and welfare services. The 
Committee have done a good job of work, but it ought 
scarcely to have taken two years for the Government to 
find itself in agreement with its many earnest and sincere 
critics who urged the need for evacuation plans long ago. 
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* * * 


The President and Palestine.—The rally in the 
military situation in Palestine which set in towards the 
end of last week has since been confirmed. The reoccupa- 
tion of the walled city of Jerusalem has been completed 5 
and although the greater part of the countryside is still 
in a state of utter insecurity and turmoil, the din of the 
physical conflict has for the moment sensibly diminished. 
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Politically, the Mandatory Power is between the devil 
and the deep sea. If we persist in trying to execute our 
mandate, even on a minimum interpretation of its scope, 
it is to be feared that the Palestinian Arabs now in arms 
will have the support of all their fellow Arabs from 
Baghdad to Fez—and the Arab world to-day, like the 
Hungarians and the Ukrainians, feels strong in virtue 
of having secured the potent patronage of the Berlin- 
Rome axis. On the other hand, this country is not free 
simply to shape its policy in Palestine in accordance with 
its own necessities. Bonds of contract, of honour and 
of interest bind us, in respect of Palestine, to the League, 
to Jewry, and to the United States. This week the British 
member of the Permanent Mandate Commission has 
asked his colleagues for a ruling as to whether it is 
permissible, under the Mandate, for the Mandatory to 
restrict Jewish immigration. The Board of Deputies of 
British Jews has come out in support of the Jewish 
Agency for Palestine in declaring its opposition to any 
policy which may envisage either artificial restrictions 
upon Jewish immigration into Palestine or the relegation 
of the Jews in Palestine to the status of a minority. But the 
gravest of this week’s pronouncements on Palestine 
came from the President of the United States. 
* * * 


President Roosevelt has made his views known in an 
interview with a United States senator. According 10 
Senator R. F. Wagner, the President is prepared to take 
“a more than formal action” to safeguard the Jewish 
National Home in Palestine and to prevent any restriction 
of Jewish immigration. “I believe,” added the Senator, 
“‘ we are so situated that we can make our protests to the 
British Government effective.” To another correspondent 
the President writes that “we have kept constantly 
before the British Government through our Ambassador 
in London the interest which the American people have 
in Palestine, and I have every reason to believe that that 
Government is fully cognisant of public opinion in this 
country.” We do indeed know how disastrous it may be 
for any European Power which desires friendship with 
the United States to be—rightly or wrongly, reasonably 
or unreasonably—in Jewry’s black book. We have only 
to see how the Nazis’ anti-Semitism has made Germany 
odious to-day in America’s sight. The American factor 
has been a vital consideration in British policy towards 
Zionism from first to last. At the beginning of the last 
war, Jewry was inclined to be anti-Ally because it was 
anti-Russian. After the great Russian retreat in 1915, 
the German General Staff took a party of American 
Jewish journalists round the newly occupied territories 
to show them what the departing Russian troops had 
done to the Jewry of the Pale. Great Britain had, somehow 
or other, to steal Germany’s philojudaic thunder ; and 
therefore, as soon as the Czar’s veto on Jewish immigration 
into Palestine had fallen with the Czar himself, the 
Balfour Declaration was launched. A queer tale, which 
has not yet reached its end. The British Government must 
obviously walk very warily in the next steps of their policy 
for Palestine. 

* * 


Central Europe and Italy.—The small province 
of Ruthenia, newly granted self-government, has frontiers 
with four other nations: the Czechoslovaks, Poles, 
Roumanians, and Hungarians. These four are engaged 
in more or less open diplomatic exchanges on what each 
of them severally thinks should be done with Ruthenia, 
from which it appears that the Poles and Hungarians are 
together in demanding secession to Hungary as a means 
of giving them a common frontier, and that the Rou- 
manians and Czechoslovaks are together in supporting 
Ruthenian autonomy within the Czechoslovak State. 
The Roumanian attitude was made clear by King Carol’s 
rejection of Colonel Beck’s proposals made at Galatz last 
week. If that were the whole of the matter, commonsense 
would anticipate a repetition on Poland’s part of her 
Teschen tactics with Hungary marching in from the 
south as bands of Hungarian extremists have already 
attempted to do. But behind the four immediate pro- 
lagonists stand Italy and Germany, and although in 
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this matter they are ranged on different sides the public 
integrity of the Axis may on no account be endangered, 
Accordingly, there is a chance of peaceful negotiation on 
a far fairer basis than was the case in the Sudetenland. 
A slight fracture in the Axis which appeared when 
Italian support—openly avowed in Italian newspapers— 
for Colonel Beck’s Roumanian visit was falsified in the 
event, will now be further strained if Germany and 
Italy agree to arbitrate, as they have been requested, in 
Czechoslovak-Hungarian differences. It is a rather 
piquant situation; for although it is unthinkable that 
Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini do not know well 
enough what is in each other’s mind, in the case of 
Ruthenia they seem to have engaged, at far remove and 
buffered by smaller protagonists, in a concealed test of 
strength. It may be Herr Hitler who looks like winning in 
Central Europe, yet he chooses this not very opportune 
moment to send his Foreign Minister hot-foot to Rome. 
Herr von Ribbentrop went to discuss the matter of arbitra- 
tion on Hungarian claims—or, in other words, to define 
German wishes: but he went at a moment when Italy was 
concluding successful negotiations with Great Britain and 
a new French Ambassador was taking up residence in 
Rome. The French Government is eager to reach an 
understanding with both partners of the Axis: is it incon- 
ceivable that Herr von Ribbentrop, after making sure that 
the southern end of the Axis, though denied decisive in- 
fluence in Central Europe, is not weakening, also discussed 
what terms the partners shall concert for France? 


* * * 








Decision in China ?—Canton and Hankow have fallen 
to the Japanese. By Saturday the leading columns of 
troops landed the week before in Bias Bay had made a 
rapid thrust inland and taken command of a Canton 
deserted by the Kwangtung armies, lit by the flames of 
great fires, and packed with thousands of refugees in fear- 
ful plight. Four days later the same fate had overtaken 
Hankow; and so the Japanese are now in virtual control of 
all China east of a line drawn between Peiping and Canton, 
They control the seaboard from Tientsin to the Straits of 
Hainan : through their hands must pass all who wish to 
enter China by any other route but the long trails from 
Yunnan into Burma and French Indo-China, and from 
Lanchow and Hami into the U.S.S.R. Beyond the 
gorges of the Yangtse the Government is slowly reforming 
itself at Chungking, while its armies under their inde- 
fatigable Marshal have withdrawn south-westwards to 
cover the provinces of Szechuan, Yunnan, Kweichow and 
Hunan which, apart from Shensi and Kansu in the north, 
are all that remain to be defended. Although cut off from 
supplies from the sea, they must maintain themselves as 
best they can; in this they will be fortified by desperation, 
for their backs are hard against the wall, and the knowledge 
that with each retreating step their chance of victory oF 
even of self-preservation only weakens. The invaders thus 
reach a decisive stage in their campaign. At this point 
they can afford not to press the immediate advantage, 
but instead consolidate their positions along the Peiping- 
Hankow-Canton railway, the most vital man-made artery 
in China, and consider what shall be their next move, 
They may decide to advance up the Yangtse to Ichang 
and try to detach Chiang Kai-shek from Chungking, of 
to carry the war into the south-west; but in any case, they 
can afford to ignore neithey Chiang Kai-shek nor the 
guerrilla activities of the Eight Route Army and its like 


in the north. The war enters a new phase ; but it is not 
over. 


a * * 


French Senatorial Elections. — Elections were 
held in France last Sunday for that third of the Senate 
which, under the French Constitution, automatically 
retires every three years. This time, as usual, the changes 
are not sensational ; but, such as they are, they seem to 
show that the Radical-Socialists are somewhat out of 
favour with their previous supporters, and this on account 
of their having co-operated in the Popular Front. The 
Tranche Democratique, the Senatorial party which 
corresponds more or less to the Radical-Socialist party 
in the Chamber, though it stands rather farther towards 
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the Right, has lost eleven seats and, therewith, its previous 
absolute majority in the Senate. Nine of these seats 
have been gained by parties to the Right, but the other 
two have been gained by a Socialist and an Independent 
Socialist. Will M. Daladier break up the Front Populaire 
and co-operate with the Right? If that meant merely a 
breach with the Communists, no doubt he would not 
hesitate. But can he carry the Socialists with him, even 
to the extent of mere passive non-opposition? Can the 
Socialists afford, for their part, to make a complete 
breach with the Communists, who are their formidable 
competitors for the allegiance of the French working 
class? And with the Chamber as at present constituted— 
and this Chamber has a still unexhausted mandate from 
the electorate—could any government of the Centre 
and Right make headway against an active opposition 
on the part of the Socialists, who, after all, are the largest 
single party now represented? The only satisfying 
answer to these questions could be found in a coalition 
between all the parties from the Socialists to the Right. 
A government such as this is the obvious salvation for 
France. Its policy can even be said to be waiting ready- 
made—a compound of increased financial burdens on the 
rich, in an effort to balance the Budget, and of the tem- 
porary abandonment of restrictive labour practices by 
the Left, in an effort to restore French productivity. 
But in France (as, indeed, in England) the number of 
politicians who preach national unity is greater than 
the number of those who will make sacrifices to achieve 
it. Meanwhile, M. Daladier is deferring his use of the 
special powers granted him by Parliament until he 
knows more certainly to which section of opinion he 
must look to provide the main support for his decrees. 


* * * 


Farmers and the State.—It was an impressive- 
looking list of performances which Mr W. S. Morrison, 
Minister of Agriculture, advanced last week-end to rebut 
his critics’ accusation that the National Government 
had neglected agriculture. A guaranteed wheat price, now 
double the world price; a guaranteed price, too, for 
bacon pigs; a subsidy for beef and financial aid for 
milk ; tariffs on every important agricultural commodity 
purchased overseas, including meat, vegetables and 
fruit; and quantitative regulation of imports of beef 
and potatoes ; to say nothing of the powers given to the 
Milk Board and the virtual monopoly of the Potato 
Board; a large amount of legislation for farmers has 
been passed in the years since the first National Govern- 
ment took office, and a great deal of administrative 
machinery has been set up. The cost, which in one way or 
another all comes out of the pockets of the public, either 
as taxpayers or consumers, has not been inconsiderable. 
A few months ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
announced that subsidies from public funds for beet 
Sugar, cattle, milk, land fertility measures and oats 
and barley had added up in seven years to over £47 
millions. A note in the latest issue of the Journal of the 
Royal Statistical Society puts the actual charge to public 
funds in 1938-39 at £32 millions, and this does not 
include the other sums which agriculture, with the 
assistance of the State, is enabled to exact from the 
consumer, Admittedly it would ill beseem anyone at a 
time when the principle of doles for industry is part and 
parcel of national economic policy, and especially when 
Considerations of defence and proper feeding make a 
healthy and productive farming industry imperative, 
to deny agriculture’s claim to comprehensive assistance. 
But it is as well that the formidable dimensions of the 
assistance already provided should be known and admitted. 


* * * 


Farming has been fairly consistently a State pensionary, 
Usually quite an able-bodied one, throughout English 
history ; and, although a plentiful supply of the cheapest 
Possible foodstuffs from all sources, home and abroad, 
is unquestionably a first requisite for an urbanised indus- 
trial island like ours, the present is hardly the time to 
tei off agriculture’s allowance. It should, nevertheless, be 
aid down as an infrangible principle of policy that pensions 
Paid should be money expended to the best advantage. 
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The National Farmers’ Union are right, for instance, 
when they contend that the piecemeal policy of the 
Government does not amount to a comprehensive and 
economical programme ; just as the N.F.U. are wrong 
when they argue that agriculture is on its last legs through 
neglect—actually, though its acreage and personnel 
are declining, its output is markedly on the upgrade. 
The farmers are probably right again when they point 
to a policy of guaranteed prices over the whole range 
of their products as the most desirable method of State 
aid; but wrong when they suggest that such a pro- 
gramme ought to involve considerably higher prices than 
now prevail. The danger of guaranteeing prices is that 
the inefficiencies of vested interests may be protected 
and perpetuated ; and our mal-nourished millions may 
be faced, as they often are now, with prohibitively expen- 
sive foods. Even now, as the Minister of Pensions admitted 
a few days ago, heralding a new Bill to amend methods 
of milk distribution, milk prices which are statutorily safe- 
guarded cover defects in distribution which, if in existence 
in the distribution of tobacco and cigarettes, would 
cause millions of people to give up smoking as too expen- 
sive. Mr Morrison’s list of ad hoc items do not add up 
to an effective policy for agriculture ;we are admittedly 
wasting some of our money. As things are, we must 
take due care of farming in the most efficient and economi- 
cal way, and it is an integrated price policy, with the 
widest interests of the whole community always borne 
in mind, over the entire field which is most urgently 
needed. 
* + + 


The ROle of Roads. — Among the gaps disclosed 
in the nation’s defences by the war-which-nearly-came, 
none was more conspicuous than the incapacity of our 
highway and transport systems to meet the demands made 
upon them. It is true that in appreciable measure this 
was due to the absence of prior arrangements. Mr Burgin 
himself told the National Liberal Forum a few days ago 
that he was taken by surprise when, at the peak of the 
crisis, he was told that the Ministry of Transport would 
be responsible for making possible the evacuation of city 
populations, the distribution of food (if possible from 
Western ports to the exclusion of Eastern ones) and the 
movement of troops. These duties might reasonably have 
been detailed and provided for in advance. But, even if 
Mr Burgin had had a complete scheme fully prepared and 
co-ordinated, he probably could not have put it into opera- 
tion. The appalling casualty figures and the congestion 
always experienced at week-ends and holiday times are 
sufficient evidence that our roads are inadequate to carry 
the traffic which uses them, even in peace-time. A recent 
pamphlet of the British Roads Federation points out that 
our roads are the most congested in the world; that the 
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toll of deaths and injuries on our roads is relatively the 
highest in the world; that the number of vehicles on the 
roads is likely to double in 15 years; and that, since 1910, 
while the number of motor vehicles has risen by 2,000 per 
cent., the total mileage of roads has only been increased 
by 2 per cent. Yet the Minister of Transport now has 
full control over all trunk roads; in one of the Ministry's 
pigeon-holes the far-reaching Bressey plan for London’s 
highway development is gathering dust; and for three 
years now the Government has been pledged to a five- 
year programme of road reform and reconstruction which, 
judged by annual figures of highway expenditure, has 
hardly been begun. 


* * * 


The Government’s reliance upon by-passes here and 
road widening there demonstrably has not provided the 
smooth and safe flow of traffic required under normal con- 
ditions. It is even less likely to be adequate under war- 
time conditions when a wideflung pattern of transport and 
distribution would be the nation’s lifeline. Mr Burgin has 
said that motorways would cost too much to build in this 
country, because of land prices, labour charges and limited 
space—though he seems to have made no allowance for 
the fact that our need for such roads was greater than that 
of other nations or that the revenue provided by our motor 
transport was relatively much the highest in the world. 
But, even if their cost in peace-time really would out- 
weigh the price unceasingly paid in casualties and wasteful 
congestion, might it not reasonably be paid, or at least 
seriously reconsidered, in the cause of national security? 
At any rate, some programme of priorities should be de- 
vised, in the light of defence requirements; the new Redhill 
by-pass which has been opposed, with some reason, as a 
pleasure track, will cost £800,000, while Western Avenue, 
one of the vital war-time outlets to the West, is still 
incomplete at both ends. 


* * * 


Federal Problems in Australia.—In spite of their 
distance from Europe the people of Australia find much 
to concern them in the terms of the Munich settlement, 
and together with other British peoples have decided 
that their country’s defences must be strengthened. 
Both Commonwealth and State Governments are much 
occupied with this decision. Last week-end the Loan 
Council met to consider Commonwealth proposals on 
the financing of defence works. The Council announced 
that the new internal defence loan of £4,000,000 (see 
The Economist of September 24th, page 586) would 
carry a rate of interest of 3f per cent., and be redeemable 
within 14 to 16 years, and further that the £68,000,000 
conversion issue recently decided upon would be on 
identical terms. But the crux of the Council’s meeting 
was the rejection by Prime Ministers of all the States 
of Mr Lyons’ proposals for unification of control over 
defence works. The Commonwealth Government 
suggested that the States should transfer loan expenditure 
earmarked for public works to those works most needed 
in the interests of national defence, and that an Advisory 
Committee consisting of Commonwealth and State 
representatives should be set up to investigate and 
pronounce upon the order of priority in which those 
necessary works were to be undertaken. To the States 
the Advisory Committee represented an invasion of their 
rights by the Federal power, and although Mr Lyons 
pointed out that without unified decision on priority 
the Committee’s work was valueless, they would have 
none of it. At this they went home, with a general feeling 
of disappointment. Some of that feeling was expressed 
in Mr Curtin’s Labour motion of censure in the Common- 
wealth Parliament which said that the Government had 
shown a “ lamentable lack of leadership regarding urgent 
national problems.” Mr Lyons refuses to regard the issue 
as closed, and he may appoint an Advisory Committee 
with abridged powers which would carry out investigatory 
work on the siting of new industries and other matters of 
national interest. It is understandable that the States 
should be jealous of their rights ; but it would be an act 


of folly on their part to burke an issue which in some form 
or other confronts all democratic systems of government : 
not to recognise that national safety depends upon 
national defence controlled from the centre. 


* * * 


London’s Business Activity.—The annual report 
of the London Passenger Transport Board, the subject 
matter of which is so varied that it is mentioned in two 
other places in this issue of The Economist, contains a 
most praiseworthy piece of statistical pioneering in the 
form of an index of Business Activity in the London 
Transport area. By the courtesy of the Board, we are 
enabled to show the course of this new index, compared 
with The Economist index for the whole United Kingdom, 
from the beginning of 1930 (both indices are corrected 
for seasonal fluctuations): — 





1932 '1933 ' 1934 1935 


1937 1938 


It is understood that the index is based upon bank 
clearings (corrected by a price index), employment 
Statistics, the value of building plans passed and the 
number of new car registrations. The two first-named 
constituents are given the largest weights. The utility 
of the index to the Board is, of course, to serve as a com- 
parison with their own traffic figures, which are con- 
sequently not included. From the public’s point of 
view, this is a pity, as the Board’s traffics should be one 
of the most reliable indications of conditions in the 
London area. The course of the index is such as would be 
expected from general observation. London suffered a less 
severe slump than the rest of the country, owing to its 
small proportion of heavy industries and export trade ; 
but it recovered first and, at least to begin with, fastest. 
The most remarkable feature of the curve is that it 
reached its maximum as early as October, 1936, when it 
turned definitely downward. During the year between 
this date and the highest point of the United Kingdom 
curve, there was a definite slackening in housebuilding 
in the London area, and some decline in the volume 
(but not the value) of retail sales, while the gathering 
momentum of re-armament helped otker parts of the 
country more than London. For these reasons, it would 
be reasonable to expect that London should advance 
during this year much more slowly than the rest of the 
country. But it is nevertheless surprising to be told 
by the new index that London was actually going down- 
hill during a period when the country, as a whole, was 
still climbing the slope of recovery. The future progress 
of the index will be interesting to watch, and it is to be 
hoped that the Board will publish it at frequent intervals. 


* * * 


Memel and the Nazis.—Now and then in the past 
few years political wiseacres have declared that Hitler’s 
* next step ” would be to effect a junction of Memel 
with East Prussia. That feeling was roused afresh aftet 
the Munich agreement, not only by signs of renewed 
Nazi activity in Memel, but also by the attention given in 
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the Reich Press to conditions within the city and, most 
recently, by the draft of a new Lithuanian law remitting 
the state of martial law which has existed since 1926. At 
first sight this looks like a German gain, but in German 
eves the Bill only gives with one hand in order to take 
away with the other, and does little or nothing to remove 
the heavy restrictions under which Memel strives to govern 
itself. The Bill has had its first reading, and is now in 
committee, where extensive modifications in answer to 
German protests may be made and are, in fact, already 
inofficially predicted. As things are, the Meme! Diet has 
demanded full autonomy, and Nazi feelings are running 
high. Even if good relations with the Reich continue 
uninterrupted, there are those who see in the present 
moment a stage well appointed for a spectacular Hitlerian 
entry in the best Berchtesgaden manner. Early this 
year Dr Neumann came out of prison. As leader of 
the united German Einheitsliste group, which holds 24 
out of 29 seats in the Memel Diet, he was one of 
those sentenced under charges of treason at Kaunas 
in 1935. Presumably he is now preparing for the Diet 
elections of December 11th, and between to-day and 
then there is likely to be a good deal of agitation for an 
administrative reform which would bring the status of 
Memel many steps nearer to that “ legislative, judicial, 
administrative, and financial autonomy” stipulated in 
the Allied-Lithuanian Convention of 1924 which followed 
on Lithuania’s seizure of Memel. Disregarding the 
rumours which fulminate around Dr Neumann’s some- 
what obscure head (“another Henlein,” murmurs the 
popular Press), there is very much to be said for the insti- 
tution in Memel of a more liberally inclined regime; and 
courses of prudent reconciliation will doubtless recom- 
mend themselves to the Lithuanian Government. 


* * * 


New President in Chile.—The Presidential election 
in Chile has had a surprising result. Sefor Gustavo Ross, 
the candidate of the Right parties, who call themselves 
Conservatives, Liberals, Doctrinaire Radicals, Democrats 
and Agrarians, had the support of the present President, 
which, in any South American country, is a very powerful 
assistance. Until last month he seemed assured of election, 
since the opposition was split between two candidates. But 
the Nacista rising in Santiago on September Sth implicated 
General Ibafiez, who, though acquitted of complicity, with- 
drew from the fight and threw his support to Seftor Pedro 
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Aguirre, who stood as the candidate of a Popular Front, 
embracing Radicals, Socialists, the Democratic Party and 
two brands of Communists. Sefior Aguirre has been elected 
by the very narrow majority of some 7,000 votes out of 
about 430,000. It will be noticed that the Chilean parties 
are fond of European political nomenclature. But the names 
do not have the same meanings in Santiago as in Paris, 
Berlin or Barcelona. Seftor Aguirre himself comes from 
the Right Wing of the Coalition that elected him, and his 
policy is unlikely to be so extreme as to disturb either the 
peaceful development of the country or its relations with 
foreign countries. Chile has long been the most aristocratic 
of the Latin-American republics; even now, the electors 
are very few in a population of 4} millions. It is a tribute 
to the country’s political stability that a Popular Front 
candidate could be peacefully elected. 


* * * 


Leonard J. Reid.—It is with deep regret that 
The Economist has to record the untimely death of Mr 
Leonard Reid at the early age of fifty. For the greater part 
of his working life Reid served on the staff of The 
Economist, which he joined in 1912. For over ten years 
after the war he was assistant editor; and the character of 
the paper during the nineteen-twenties owes much to his 
lucid style, and his great gift for expounding complex 
economic and political affairs. Son of the late Professor 
of Ancient History in the University of Cambridge, Reid 
was brought up in a Liberal and literary atmosphere. The 
effect of this environment was a remarkable combination 
of enthusiasm with exceptional clarity of style and literary 
quality. His technical equipment as a financial journalist 
was of a high order; but he was at heart chietly interested 
in finance and economics from the standpoint of their 
reaction on politics. It is characteristic that in his late 
years, and in particular after joining the staff of The Daily 
Telegraph in 1932 as City editor, he devoted much effort 
to pressing forward the project of an Anglo-American 
trade agreement, for in this he saw the only hope of 
reversing the tendency of the world towards autarky. And 
in that work he died, for he was taken ill on one of his 
many journeys to the States and succumbed in New York 
to an attack of bronchial pneumonia. His colleagues mourn 
the loss of a very loyal friend, and will miss very deeply 
the healing effect of his kindly and gentle nature. The 
City has lost one of the wisest and most respected of its 
interpreters in the Press. 


Overseas Correspondence 


From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Railroad and Utility Prospects 


New York, October 17. By October 27th, the fact-finding 
Board appointed by the President to examine the proposal of 
the railroads for a 15 per cent. reduction in wages must 
render its report. The hearings have been concluded, and it 
1S expected that the Board will use the next ten days to 
elaborate its findings into something like a comprehensive 
railroad programme. Hopes of a comprehensive programme 
have been raised again and again in recent years, only to be 
disappointed ; and the railroads have, so to speak, staggered 
rom Crisis to crisis, with a continuous increase in the mileage 
under receivership. This year, when the ability of certain 
roads to continue to make their operating expenses was an 
pen question, the recovery in traffic came just in the nick 
Of time to resolve the immediate and most pressing problems. 
Hopes of an understanding between the Administration 
and the utility companies have also been raised. It will be 
sememibered that the “death sentence” legislation of the 
aaa Of 1936 called for a reintegration of the utility 
i and plans for this have been scheduled for Decem- 
St of the current year. The question whether this enact- 


ment actually did pass a “ death sentence ” or merely required 
a more or less difficult reorganisation has always been more 
administrative than legislative, and the apprehensions aroused 
were based more upon the way in which the Act might be 
administered than upon the terms of the Act itself. This long 
and economically costly controversy may still be settled 
amicably within the terms of the existing legislation. The 
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demand for electrical power has continued to rise steadily 
since 1929, and promises soon to be at a new record high 
level. This would tax existing facilities heavily, and there 
would be urgent need for additional plant and equipment. — 

The most active force in our economy at the moment 1s 
the motor industry. It was remarkably slow in getting the 
production of new models under way; it was not until the 
middle of October that output on a large scale was reported ; 
and even now it is only a little more than half that of a year 
ago, but it does appear to be rising rapidly. . 

“On the other hand, steel production, which was about 
47 per cent. of capacity a month ago, has only slightly 
bettered that figure during the past four weeks; and at this 
level is still susceptible to weakness in the price structure, 
as was shown by the recent reduction in steel sheet prices. 
Some weakness in prices has also appeared in the oil industry, 
in spite of large consumption. Summarising industrial trends 
at the end of the third quarter, one could say that the 
impulse which first became effective at the end of June was 
still in operation, but with somewhat retarded momentum. 
Such a slackening is not at all surprising in view of the 
rapidity of the previous upturn, and may be but a temporary 
hesitation—so long as the motor car industry fulfils its pro- 
gramme for the remainder of the year. 


Pressure for Pension Reform 


The current elections are probably more significant than 
usual. In a large number of States the point at issue is a 
State pension proposal; and it is worth noting that these 
proposals are generated, not in States where the problem of 
old age is particularly acute, but in States where local senti- 
ment is so divided as to promise a fairly close vote. In such 
States the balance of power may be held by any relatively 
small group, however hastily organised; old age pensioners 
Or prospective pensioners can readily be converted into such 
a group. 

The significance of this trend lies not merely in the fact 
that the various proposals are usually far beyond the resources 
of the respective States, but also in the fact that the cumu- 
lative effect of these local issues is already making itself felt 
in Washington in the shape of proposals for the extension of 
the provisions for old age benefits in the Social Security 
Act. This Act provided for a contributory pension plan to 
come into effect in 1942. In the meantime, the Federal 
Government will contribute $15 a month per pensioner to 
any State establishing a satisfactory local pension provision 
of equal amount. A number of States are taking advantage 
of this legislation, but in several cases have been so short of 
funds that the actual monthly payments have been well below 
$30. One State, in an effort to establish a $45 rate ($15 from 
the Federal Government) has enmeshed itself in serious 
financial difficulties. 

In short, the entire pension system is in a condition of 
confusion, which promises to become even more tangled after 
the local elections. It requires no prescience, therefore, to 
anticipate that the provisions of the Social Security Act will 
come up for amendment in Congress, and to surmise that the 
amendments will take the form of more liberal provisions, 
with no corresponding increase in the contributory element: 
for the contributory benefit provided by the Social Securitv 
Act is far smaller than even the present non-contributory 
systems. 


Gold and the Banks 


‘The great gold imports of the past two months have 
materially influenced our banking position, as follows: — 


RESERVE BANK ITEMS 


($000,000) 
Aug. 10,1938 Oct. 12, 1938 
I ° 13,033 13,869 \. 836 
Gold Certificates ........... sosooe | RODD 11,020 + 387 
Member Bank Reserves...... at 8,179 8,400 4. 297 
Money in Circulation ........... 6,503 6,667 + 164 


It will be noticed that these gold increments are being 
released gradually rather than dumped into the system; and 
that, owing to the seasonal increase in the currency, not all 
of the gold so monetised has yet gone into excess reserves. 
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Nevertheless, bank credit has been expanding with great 
rapidity, as the following table shows : — 


REPORTING MEMBER BANK ITEMS 


($000,000) 
Aug. 10,1938 = Oct. 12, 193g 
Total Loans and Investments ... 20,611 21,205 
LOOMS ooscccvcsceccsees socecescsscens ove 8,199 8,272 
2S, GID csctescrsenccvsss ‘és 7,669 8,053 
U.S. Guaranteed Obligations ... 1,650 1,678 
Oe aan 3,093 3,292 
Demand Deposits ...... poneueesenis 15,009 15,604 


From the end of March to August 10th demand deposits 
rose by over $700 millions; in the last two months they have 
risen by $600 millions—the total increase in a little over six 
months being almost 10 per cent. From the end of March to 
August 10th total loans and investments declined $200 
millions, but in the past two months they have risen by $700 
millions, Between the end of March and August 10th total 
loans fell almost $500 millions; since then they have risen 
by less than $100 millions. That is, the expansion in deposits 
was initially attributable to the release of the Inactive Fund, 
and was represented by excess reserves. In turn, the 
expansion of deposits was followed by an expansion of 
investments, which at first merely offset or partially offset 
the decline in loans. Then there was a net increase in total 
loans and investments, first in investments and recently and 
seasonally in loans. Expansion has been due to the gold 
programme and the deficit; and the consequence has been 
one of the most rapid expansions of demand deposits in 
American history. 





France 


Changing Political Opinion 

PARIS, October 27.—-M. Caillaux has emphasised that the 
first task of the Government is “ to re-establish the stability 
of the purchasing power of the 100 francs banknote.” ‘This 
purchasing power has been considerably curtailed during the 
last two years by the rising cost of living. This has imposed 
no extra hardship upon the workers in industry, who have 
been protected by a rising scale of wages—though their 
standards of remuneration at the outset were far from 
generous. But the position of the middle-class has been 
different, for they received fixed incomes; and the peasants, 
too, have been hard hit, for the rise in the prices of wheat 
and of secondary cereals—after bumper crops—has markedly 
failed to keep pace with the increase in industrial prices. 

The grievances of the middle-class and the peasantry have 
caused some discontent; and in the recent senatorial elections 
some impatience with Popular Front policy was in evidence 
for the first time. These elections were a setback for the 
Socialists. Radicals of Socialist inclinations were also beaten; 
and the main beneficiaries of this change-over in opinion were 
the Conservatives led by M. Marin. These electoral signs will 
doubtless have important echoes in the Radical-Socialist Con- 
gress at Marseilles, where M. Daladier is to reveal the out- 
lines of the forthcoming decrees to bring about financial and 
economical recovery. It is generally considered now that the 
programme of recovery, even though it must be political in 
character, will nevertheless entail no dissolution of the 
Chamber, and no broadening of the Cabinet, except probably 
the inclusion of one or two Ministers delegated with the duty 
of pressing on with armaments and aircraft production. 

The political issue is not simple. The Popular Front 
parties still command a majority in the Chamber; but the 
problem would not really be eased by the inclusion in the 
Government of such men as the Socialist, M. Blum, and the 
Conservative, M. Marin. Meanwhile, the decision to apply 
immediate penalties to all men refusing to work the extra 
hours ordered by the Government has cleared the air. The 
many failures of the Popular Front in economic and financial 
matters; the fear of war, much of the responsibility for which 
has been charged to the Communists; the determination 0! 
the trade union leaders to look first to the defence of their 
professional interests against the intrusion of _ political 
questions; the comparative failure of the Socialists in the 
recent elections—all these factors and many other less i™- 
portant events suggest that public opinion may now be ready 
for the firm policy which the military and monetary security 
of the country requires. ; 

The recent weakness of the pound has improved the 
Prospects of the franc. A large-scale programme of credit 
expansion, combined with an increase in working hours, 4 
required, and stringent budgetary economies should now be 
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possible. Such a policy—and peace can only be safeguarded 
by a demonstration of France's determination to set her 
house in order—would certainly evoke a striking response 
in the country; and its salutary effects on all markets would 
disarm the Governments critics, 

Reviving Foreign Trade 


Professor Charles Rist has warned the Government against 
any further increase in protectionist measures in order to cut 
down the import surplus. This surplus is already falling. 
Excluding trade with the French colonies, the surplus over 
the whole of 1938 will amount to no more than 10,000 
million francs, which will certainly be largely covered by 
invisible exports—interest on capital abroad alone is esti- 
mated to have brought in 7,000 millions last year. An in- 
crease in foreign sales of French manufactured goods is the 
best way to revive business now that internal purchasing 
power has been considerably curtailed by a series of monetary 
depreciations and an excessively heavy tax-burden. Moreover, 
the huge increase in the import surplus which took place in 
1936 and 1937 was a consequence of devaluation which led 
to speculative imports of raw materials. Expressed in gold 
francs, the import surplus in the first eight months of this 
year was only 3,968 millions, compared with 6,548 millions 
in the same period of 1937 and 4,828 millions in eight 
months of 1936. Expressed in francs of 1912, this year’s 
surplus so far amounts to 1,310 millions, or appreciably less 
than the surplus of 1,518 millions recorded in eight months 
of 1912 itself. 

These views are endorsed by the Minister of Commerce, 
M. Gentin, who recently emphasised that the import surplus 
was steadily falling. And it is falling just at a time when 
Britain’s import surplus is rising and Germany’s export 
surplus has disappeared. Exports of manufactured goods 
rose by 50,000 tons in the first eight months of this year 
and the outlook is increasingly favourable. Exports will be 
further aided by the State by means of insurance credits, 
while the National Economic Council is searching for new 
narkets and, in particular, investigating the possibilities of 
large sales to Anglo-Saxon and Scandinavian countries. 

The railway accounts for 1938 will show a fresh deficit of 
2,000 million francs, because of the fall in traffics; the loss on 
merchandise will be 3,000 millions, the same as in 1937, in 
Spite of two increases in charges amounting to 25 per cent. 
and total economies of 1,000 millions. These measures have 
been neutralised by the general rise in prices, and especially 
by the increase in the price of coal. The Budget for 1939 
will have to provide for additional railway charges according 
to the agreement which came into force this year. Further 
increases in charges are impracticable, so that any improve- 
ment in the position can only be brought about by fresh 
economies. But the best remedy would be a real revival in 
business and a consequent increase in traffics; and this de- 
Pends upon the outcome of the Government’s policy. 

lhe following table shows the recent movements of whole- 
Sale prices: — 

Sept. Sept. Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
7th 24th = Ist 8th 15th 22nd 


General index ........ . 665 648 646 652 657 653 
Domestic products ..... . 666 669 664 671 673 670 
Imported products ...... 607 612 615 619 627 623 
Foodstuffs ......ccccsceee . 630 635 628 634 637 635 
Raw materials... 659 660 663 668 674 670 


In the week ended October 15th, the number of persons 
Cut of work was 359,349, against 350,229 in the previous 
ind 314,436 a year ago. 





Poland 


After Czechoslovakia 


Warsaw, October 24..—Three years and four months after 
his death the devout wish of Marshal Pilsudski was fulfilled 
the disappearance of the Czechoslovakian Republic of 
ee and Benes. The action of the leaders of Poland— 

© closest followers of Pilsudski and guardians of his poli- 
tical will and testament—during the Czech crisis showed 
ae ond doubt that they were more anti-Czech than they were 

"German. ‘This is not true of the Polish masses, but the 
aon wireless services are now so heavily “doped” 

te © masses know only what those in control of foreign 
Policy want them to know. But, even if the Polish masses 


had been fully informed about the events of the past few 
could not have influenced their country’s policy. 


Weeks, they 
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Poland has already gained substantially, and may gain still 
more, from the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia. The 
“redeemed ” Teschen-Silesian territory is rich in mines and 
industrial plants, but if their exploitation merely means more 
guns, more shells, more discontent and more taxes, the 
“rich dowry” which the returning Poles brought to the 
motherland will benefit nobody except a few hundred officials 
and politicians. The operation of the plants, for the present, 
appears to have been thrown into confusion by the wholesale 
expulsion of Czech engineers and technicians or their vol- 
untary flight. Polish skilled workers from Upper Silesia are 
being sent to replace Czechs in the “ redeemed ” territory, but 
It seems to have been both unnecessary and unwise to drive 
Out specialists who had grown up with the plants. 

Polish attention is now directed towards, first, the separa- 
tion of Ruthenia from Czechoslovakia, primarily because 
some five million more or less discontented Ukrainians in 
Eastern Galicia will not be any happier with a “free” 
Ruthenia on their flank ; and, secondly, to the separation of 
Slovakia from Bohemia so that, it is hoped, “ peace and 
order” will at last be brought to the Danubian basin. This 
re-making of the map, with a recrudescence of the 
imperialism of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, now 
provides local leader writers with inspiring themes, but the 
grim realities of deepening economic distress are only momen- 
tarily obscured. For a poor agricultural nation like Poland to 
arm in competition with giants like Germany and Russia 
may have its inspiring side, but it does not presage a pros- 
perous and contented future. 


A New Parliament 


So that the legislative houses should “ more truly reflect 
the prevailing sentiments of the nation,” President Moscicki, 
on September 13th, dissolved the Sejm and Senate elected 
in September, 1935, and new elections will begin on Novem- 
ber 6th. On that day 208 Deputies from about 1,000 names 
which have already been submitted to the electors in 104 
electoral zones will be elected to the Sejm, and on Novem- 
ber 13th, on a much more restricted franchise, 64 senators 
will be elected. President Moscicki will then bring the Senate 
membership up to 96 by appointing 32 others. 

Although the 1935 Parliament—-the first to be elected 
under the present authoritarian constitution, enacted just be- 
fore Pilsudski’s death—was as “ hand-picked” as the next 
one will be, it had begun to stray from the path marked out 
for it. Its doom was sealed when the Sejm, last June, follow- 
ing the death of M. Car, the “ father” of the present Consti- 
tution, elected as Marshal (Speaker) Colonel Valerian Slawek, 
the former Prime Minister, who had hopes of becoming 
President in 1940. The second seven-year term of President 
Moscicki expires in that year, and the Parliament to be 
“elected” next month will have a decisive voice in the 
appointment of his successor. President Moscicki, now in his 
seventy-second year, may be invited to accept a third term. 

All the Opposition parties which boycotted the 1935 
elections—when less than 50 per cent. of the electorate voted 
—have announced their intention of doing so again; but 
the Government feels that its position has been much 
strengthened by recent successes in the international field. If 
this view is accepted by all those who owe allegiance to no 
political party, the poll on November 6th will reflect it. 
The anxiety of Colonel Beck, the Foreign Minister, to bring 
about a rapid and complete dismemberment of Czechoslovakia, 
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and a common frontier for Poland and Hungary, may have 
been inspired, not only by the desire for “ peace and order 
in the Danubian basin,” but also by the election campaign. 


Foreign Trade Difficulties 
The following are the official foreign trade returns for the 
first nine months of the year: — 
(In millions of zlotys) 





1936 1937 1938* 

m c c >> 

BOERS ce cccnesncsssoscsnssnconsess 725°6 929-5 982 
rene cKuupbusxcubyastbaceeenasine 741-2 867-7 837 
Export ) or Import (—) : 
Surplus ........+0+++ a 115-6 —61-8 — 145 


* Preliminary. 


The armament programme, which requires increasing 
imports of industrial equipment as well as of raw materials, 
and the continuous growth of barter trade—mainly with 
Germanv—are now finding reflection in a “ stabilised” 
deficit in foreign trade of between ten and fifteen million 
zglotvs a month. The gold and foreign exchange holdings of 
the Bank of Poland fell only by twenty million zlotys in the 
first nine months of 1938, indicating either that the Bank 
had “ hidden reserves ” of foreign exchange at the beginning 
of 1938 or that part of the present year’s import surplus has 
still to be paid for. 

Ihe new trade agreement with Greater Germany (reported 
in The Economist of July 30, on page 227), which took effect 
last month, was supplemented by another agreement signed 
on October 18th. Under the latter, Germany will supply 
machinery and equipment—mainly for the new industrial 
region in South-Central Poland on which work began two 
years ago—to a value of 120,000,000 zlotys over the next four 
years, receiving in return timber and agricultural produce 
(chiefly rye) over a period of nine years. 

Germany also pays annually to Poland a_ substantial 
amount in goods for railway transit across the Corridor, and 
when the existing agreements assume full effect about 40 per 
cent. of Polish-Danzig foreign trade will be with Germany. 
As Poland must continue to find foreign exchange for such 
necessary imports as cotton, wool, rubber, copper, etc., 
which cannot be obtained on a barter basis, it naturally 
follows that imports of machinery and manufactures from 
the free exchange countries will continue perforce to 
decline. 





Canada 


Tsolationist Sentiment 


OvrrawA, October 17.—-The settlement achieved at 
Munich has been hailed with general relief throughout 
Canada, but it has left a legacy of deep anxiety about the 
future. A widespread feeling has developed that Canada can- 
not afford to continue with the nebulous and opportunist 
foreign policy practised by her present Government; and 
that she should either try to exercise more influence over 
the British Government's policy, in whose consequences she 
is deeply involved, or frankly disavow all responsibility. 
The Prime Minister of Ontario, Mr Hepburn, takes the 
line that, in view of the parlous plight of Europe and the 
likelihood of Canada’s trade there shrinking steadily, it would 
be wise for Canada and the United States to co-operate in 
ecgnomic arrangements to make themselves independent of 
Europe. The negotiations for the new trade treaty with the 
United States, which is a move in this direction, have con- 
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tinued to make good progress. Mr Mackenzie Kine has 
announced that agreement has been reached about basic - 
ciples, and he expects the treaty to be completed by th 
of the present month. 
The salient features of the story of the Bren gun contract 
are now reasonably clear. The Canadian Government wai 
anxious to secure a supply of Bren machine guns, and Ma; " 
J. E. Hahn, the President of the John Inglis Co., was anxi 5 
to provide them. Economical production required an order 
for 12,000 guns, and the Canadian Department of Nationa] 
Defence, which wanted only 7,000 guns, exerted itself vigor. 
ously to help Major Hahn, not only to obtain information 
from the British War Office, but also to secure an order for 
a further 5,000 guns. ‘The unwillingness of the King Ministry 
to become involved with the British Government in any 
armament contracts was overcome, and considerable pres- 
sure was exerted upon the British War Office, which at first 
wanted Canada to make the guns in a Government arsenal, 
to place the order with the Inglis Company. No public ten- 
ders were called for, although the plant of the Inglis Com- 
pany was a more or less derelict boiler factory, and the 
excuse advanced for this course was that speed was essential, 


Prins 
€ end 


More Wheat 


The harvesting of the Western grain crop has been virtu- 
ally finished at an abnormally early date. The existence of 
a guaranteed price, now about 20 cents above the market 
price, gives the farmers no motive for holding up their 
wheat, and the new crop has been moving very rapidly to 
market. Visible stocks of Canadian wheat have been mount- 
ing steadily and, on September 30, were placed at 133,470,967 
bushels compared with 74,809,661 on the corresponding date 
in 1937. So far export demand has been reasonably good, 
but there are fears that it will fall off when Argentinian and 
Australian crops appear, and a heavy carry-over is forecast. 

The yield of the Federal revenues in September was 
35 million dollars, roughly 2 millions below estimates, but the 
total expenditure of 29 millions was also down by some 
14 millions. For the first half of the current fiscal year, 
which ended on September 30th, total revenue was 
2874 millions compared with 281 millions in the corre- 
sponding period of the previous fiscal year, while total ex- 
penditure was 2353 millions compared with 227 millions. 
Thus there is a surplus for the half-year of 51.8 million 
dollars compared with 53.9 millions last year, but in the 
second half of the current year the revenue returns will be 
less favourable, since the greater part of the income tax has 
already been collected; and the loss resulting from the 


guaranteeing of a price of 80 cents per bushel for wheat will 
be a heavy debit. 


Business Confident Again 


The dislocation of Canadian business caused by the war 
scare was serious and will take some time to repair; but 
some encouraging signs are now visible. In the week ended 
October 8th the general index of economic activity issued 
by the Bureau of Statistics showed the largest weekly acivance 
this year, as the following table shows: — 


Weeks Ended 


Sept. 24, Oct. 1, Oct. 8, Oct. % 

1938 1938 1938 1937 

Car loadings.............. . 718-7 80-7 81-0 81:6 
Wholesale prices ......... 74:4 74:5 74:2 84:8 
Bank Clearings .......... 105-1 104-2 107°5 101°7 
General Index ......... 108-3 106-3 110-4 109-1 


There has been a distinct revival in business confide? 
during the past fortnight, but the continuance of abnormally 
warm weather has injured retail trade by delaying the put 
cfiase of winter clothing and supplies. One favourable factor 
is the distinct recovery of business in the United States; ! 
it continues, it is bound to increase the sales of Canadian 
products like newsprint. In September the output of news 
Print was 231,940 tons compared with 220,803 tons 
August and 312,351 tons in September, 1937. 

[he mining industry still enjoys substantial prosperty; 
and producers of base metals stand to gain by the rise 
the price of copper and other minerals. The building indus 
try is experiencing the usual seasonal recession, but this 
not serious, and the latest employment bulletin of the Bure’ 
of Statistics (up to September 1) showed a larger g2/7 ™ 
employment than in any August on record. Manufacturing 
industry is enjoying varied fortunes, but hopes are cherishe 
of further armament orders from Britain, and there has bee? 
a welcome improvement in the earnings of both railway SY* 


a largely as the result of a much heavier movement © 
wheat. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Germany’s Next Moves 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


S:z.—In the German advance towards the South-East the 
execution of the Munich Agreement, which will turn 
Czechoslovakia into a vassal of the Reich, if Czecho- 
slovakia is frustrated in her attempt to retain a neutral 
position, has opened a new phase. The German advance 
can now be speeded up because the strongest bulwark in 
the South-East has been removed. Not only that; Czecho- 
slovakia, with its entire economic, political and military 
capacities, may now become an instrument of the greatest 
value to Herr Hitler for the continuation of the push to 
the South-East. As the correspondent of a number of English 
papers in Prague until a few days ago when I left for London, 
I was able to observe the steadily increasing tempo of this 
process of “ digestion” in Czechoslovakia. What is astonish- 
ing is not the cessation of resistance by a country abandoned 
by its friends and, after the surrender of the fortifications, 
almost completely bereft of military protection, but rather 
the speed with which it is being converted from a bulwark 
against the German advance into an instrument of that 
advance. Men with leanings to Germany now occupy the 
important Government and industrial positions. There 1s 
only one way to arrest the German march from the Rhine 
to the Black Sea: that is for this country and France to 
fulfil the guarantee they have given to defend the neutrality 
of this gallant people which has done so much for the cause 
of peace and democracy. 

When I addressed British audiences some months ago, 
at Chatham House and elsewhere, the argument was fre- 
quently put to me in discussion that Czechoslovakia would 
certainly be difficult for Hitler to digest and that the course 
of the German advance to the South-East would accordingly 
by-pass Czechoslovakia and run down the Danube via 
Austria, Hungary and Jugoslavia, and possibly also through 
Poland, with the goal of reaching the Ukraine and the Black 
Sea. More recent events have shown that the Germans chose 
the alternative course, which was rightly much more feared; 
and events will, I believe, show in the future that Germany's 
whole South-Eastern policy will be chiefly determined by the 
best means of utilising the very valuable military and 
economic element of Czechoslovakia. 

For these reasons I regard it as more than improbable that 
Berlin will seek support in the immediate future mainly from 
Hungary and Poland. The Hungarian problem is a difficult 
One for Germany, because it might easily lead to conflicts 
With the other partner of the axis—and Germany is, at least 
for the present, still anxious to avoid such conflicts. More- 
Over, at every further step in Germany’s march to the 
South-East, Hungary, as has already been shown, will de- 
mand a share in the territorial booty by claiming the lands 
She lost after the war, and she might well be supported by 
Mussolini in these claims. Similar considerations apply to 
Poland, where the problem is perhaps even more difficult, 
Sifice in this case a conflict with Russia might arise. 

If negotiations are already going on in Berlin with the 
Ministers from Prague about the construction of a great high- 
Way directly linking Berlin and Hamburg through Prague 
to Jasina, the extreme south-easterly point of Czechoslovakia, 
this shows Clearly that the next German object is the great 
mineral wealth of Roumania. This road and railway connec- 
tion is to be ready in an astonishingly short time. Some links 
Of it, as I have myself confirmed in Bohemia and Carpathian 

‘uthenia, are already prepared for the transport of con- 
siderable quantities of goods, troops and war material. It is 
—— that this trans-Continental axis, the alternative to 
es will be completed in a surprisingly short time. 
will atip: _ military approach to the Roumanian — 
Denes an oan if Poland and Hungary cover the anks. 
Dasma Political point of view, a German advance . 

meee” helped by the fact that almost every one 0 
eee a neighbours has territorial demands upon her. 

‘lesa; 48 never finally abandoned her claim to Bessarabia. 
en: _ severe losses of territory to Roumania in the 
claimin ~~ —— Wars. Hungary for twenty years has been 
fe por = nbirgen and now need take less notice of me 
ugoslavia I ee of the little entente, Czechoslovakia - 
Of nationalit Sa from the standpoint of the or 
natant r. m whose application to European politics | os 
pnt le amentally recognised, Roumania is possibly the 

xture of nationalities in Europe. 





Carefully assessing all the factors, anybody who has 
Observed the methods hitherto applied by Germany in her 
push to the South-East will find it hard to feel any confi- 
dence that it is possible to erect in the Roumanian plain that 
barrier against Germany's advance which existed in the 
mountainous fortifications of Bohemia—and was abandoned 


Yours sincerely, 


Dr GERHARD SCHACHER. 
London, W.C.2. 


Branded Goods 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—In the article on “ Branded Goods” on page 156 
of your issue of October 22nd you say that: 

One potentate of West End retail trade, for instance, has 
laid it down that retailers, because they come into direct 
contact with customers, form the essential link in the distribu- 
tive chain: that they know what the customers want and, 
interpreting those requirements, they should direct and rule 
the manufacturers. 

I would like to suggest two corrections to this, namely: — 


(1) That those who know what the customers want and 
interpret those requirements should rule and direct, and it is 
simply a matter of convenience whether their head offices are 
situated at the manufacturing, the wholesaling or the retail- 
ing point, or elsewhere for that matter. 

2) That those who claim to know what the customers 
want and claim to interpret those requirements should brand 
their goods or services so that the customer may know whom 
to hold responsible for the interpretations. 

Yours truly, 
FRANK MURPHY. 

Welwyn Garden City. 
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The List of Applications will open and close on Tuesday, Ist November, 1938, for an 


Offer for Sale by PHILIP HILL & PARTNERS LIMITED 
of 2,200,000 F. W. WOOLWORTH & CO. LIMITED 
Ordinary Shares of 5s. each at 58s. per Share. 


The capital of F. W. Wor worth & Co. Limited is {12,500,000 divided into 5,000,000 6 per cent. Cumulative 
Preference Shares of £1 each and 30,000,000 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each, all of which Shares have been issued 
and are fully paid. 

[he Ordinary Shares comprised in this Offer form part of the existing issued Ordinary Share Capital of 
F. W. Woolworth & Co. Limited, the whole of which 1s already Officially Quoted on the London Stock Exchange. 


All the Ordinary Shares of the Company rank pari passu in all respects and the Shares which are now 
offered for sale will, therefore, be entitled to any dividends which may hereafter be dex lared. 


Che Shares now offered will be delivered to purchasers FREE OF STAMP DUTY AND REGISTRATION 
FEES. 


Firm applications for the purchase of 750,000 of the Ordinary Shares now 
offered have been received from Underwriters and Sub-underwriters and will 
be accepted in full. 


The Offer for Sale will show that: 


The Company, which was incorporated in 1909, operates 3d. and 6d. retail stores throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland, and 711 Branches were in operation at 3lst December, 1937. 


fhe Trading Profits of the Company for the seven years ended 31st December, 1937, as 
shown in its published Balance Sheets, were as follows :— 


Year ended Trading Profit. 
3ist December. £ 
1931 os os os 4,393,848 
1932 ose oes 4,671,778 
1933 _ “we owe 4,734,221 
1934 ime se see 5,108,748 
1935 oe ove see 5,548,451 
1936 one son ove 6,127,221 
1937 so son vn 6,781,202 


The net profit for the year ended 31st December, 1937, amounted to £6,490,013 
after providing for depreciation. After deducting £300,000 the dividend on the 
5,000,000 6 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of £1 each, and the sums 
recommended by the Directors to be transferred to Reserves, there remained 
£5,990,013 before providing for taxation. Deducting therefrom, say, £325,000 in 
respect of a full year’s National Defence Contribution there would remain £5,665,013 
before providing for Income Tax, which is equivalent to more than 75 per cent. on the 
nominal value of the 30,000,000 Ordinary Shares of 5s. each, or to £6 10s. 2d. per 
cent. on the price at which the 2,200,000 of such Shares are now being offered. 


For the year ended 31st December, 1937, a dividend of 50 per cent. and a bonus of 10 per cent. 
were paid on the Ordinary Share Capital as increased by a Capital Bonus of 100 per cent. distri- 
buted in November, 1936. For the current year ending 31st December, 1938, an interim dividend 
of 15 per cent. was paid on 15th June last, being at the same rate as for the previous year. 


_ Philip Hill & Partners Limited has been informed that the business of F. W. 
Woolworth & Co. Limited has been fully maintained during the current year, that 


during this period 20 new Branches have been opened, and that it is intended shortly 
to open additional Branches. 


Copies of the Offer for Sale, on the terms of which alone applications will be 
considered, and Forms of Application are now available from: 


Messrs. COUTTS & CO., 440, Strand, London, W.C.2, or 15, Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.3, and Branches; MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, Head Office, 
THE CLYDESDALE BANK LIMITED, 30, St. 
NORTH OF SCOTLAND BANK LIMITED, 5, Castle 


Poultry, London, E.C.2, and 
Vincent Place, Glasgow, C.1, and 
Street, Aberdeen, and any of their respective Branches 
Messrs. ROWE, SWANN & CO., 24, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2; Messrs. JOSEPH SEBAG & CO., 
22, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2; Messrs. VIVIAN, GRAY & CO., 10, Throgmorton Avenue, London, 


E.C.2; and from PHILIP HILL & PARTNERS LIMITED, Kingsbury House, King Street, St. James’s, 
London, $.W.1. 
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London Transport Finance 


RELIABILITY, as the Board’s advertisements have recently 
reminded us, is a virtue eagerly sought by London Trans- 
port. Comparatively few of its 3,723,655,768 originating 
passengers last year would reject that claim. Even the 
“C” stockholder has come to rely upon the Board to 
produce an annual report which is a model of its kind—and 
which, incidentally, is the more acceptable this year because 
it is distributed free to stockholders. But in one crucial 
matter the Board has proved unreliable. It has completed 
its first five years, two as a probationer and three as a 
fully-fledged undertaking, without achieving the 5} per 
cent. standard dividend on the “ C ” stock. The power to 
apply for a receiver has become operative (if holders of 
5 per cent. or more of the £25,698,802 of “ C” stock now 
outstanding wish to invoke it) at the earliest moment per- 
mitted under Clause 39 of the Act of 1933. 

lo write the Board off as a failure would be a crude 
judgment of which even the most disappointed holder of 
“C” stock would not be guilty. The opening sections of 
the report for 1937-38 review in minute detail the work 
of improvements to services, extensions to capital works, 
standardisation of wages and labour conditions, and the 
unequal race between rising traffic receipts and working 
expenses since July, 1933. On any objective analysis of 
this account of stewardship, it is impossible to deny that the 
Board has observed its primary duty to provide an 
adequate system of passenger transport in its area; that it 
Was essential to remove anomalies in staff conditions and 
expedient to raise wages in certain grades; and that the 
increase in other operating expenses, such as fuel and coal, 
has been largely outside the Board’s control. The Board, 
indeed, can fairly claim that but for increased efficiency 
an even greater increase in working expenses might have 
been recorded. 

That is the general background of the first five years of 
London Transport, of which the detailed financial results 
are analysed in the following table: — 


LONDON TRANSPORT REVENUE, 1934-1938 





| Years to June 30th 
dae asaliiaiiicie ne 7 
| 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 
on ! ‘ 
——— 
Revenue :— £ £ £ £ Sa 
Uraffic receipts .., | 27,379,351) 29,016,085) 29,434,723 30,247,378 30,923,828 
\ 


MX ork'ng & gen, exs.| 21,583,744) 22,515,889] 23,515,821) 23,917,085 24,923,256 
enewals.......,.... 2,020,500} 2,526,000} 2,300,000! 2,400,000; 2,425,000 


. } 
a traffic receipts 3,775,107) 3,974,196, 3,908,902, 3,930,293 3,575,572 




















Ait Feceipts ... | 1,520,408! 1,500,014) 1,563,214! 1,623,539 1,654,246 
oo OS; Charges... Dr. 338,824) Dr. 347,939 | Dr. 298,077 Dr. 293,779 Dr35,216* 
Stk. int.fund| ., = |—s«i28,632| = 390,843) 28,344 
NE tees 4,956,691 5,126,271 5,202,671| 5,290,896) 5,293,378 
Appropriation — 
Tram. debt fund 
cet It, nesesene 35,895 26,158) 20,337) 16,339) 13,982 
“BR” Stock int. ... | $2,891,537} 2,893,169! 2,894,955) 2,894,955) 2,894,955 


, Stock int. ... | $1,181,694) 1,183,506] 1,185,492} 1,185,492) 1,185,492 


“C” stock int. ... 2,199} 1,027,952 
pDo. tate % ...... aaties ~ a —_ “ala! an 
ayments under | | 

Buartee ....., 21,275 a2 8,246; 1,731 8,246 


Int. on Lon. Elec. 
rans. Finance 


| 














Loans 91? 

60 ED exekinsnsiccs eee eis 35,050 212,646) $351,841 

C ™ stk. int. fund a ioe 30,639) . 28,061; 26,202 
Total _sosssssee | 4,956,691) 5,126,271) 5,202,671! _5,290,896| 5,293,378 


NOTE —The figures for 1933-34 and 1934-35 are not strictly comparable with 


th Se ¢ o ; 
so cceeding years. In 1936~37, the results were affected by the Central 


_, + Less 
charged to 
£230,000 inc 


£48,374 charged to capital cost of new works. + Less £140,527 
capital, 1936-37, and £215,292, 1937-38. * After crediting 
ome tax not required. 


It is, however, plain that the benefits of rising traffic 
receipts have been short-circuited, so far as the “C” 
stockholder is concerned, into the various constituents of 
working and general expenses. This effect was rather 
masked in 1937, owing to the saving of direct bus costs 
during the strike. But in the latest year its force is more 
evident. Total traffic receipts, after pooling, have advanced 
from £30,247,378 to £30,923,828—an increase which 
roughly agrees with that shown by the Board’s own traffics 
for the 52 weeks to June 25, 1938. But while traffic receipts 
have increased by £676,450, working and general expenses 
are over £1,000,000 higher at £24,923,256. Net traffic 
receipts, after renewals provision, amount to £3,575,572 
—the lowest yet recorded. In fact, the “ C” stockholder 
has to thank a special windfall even for his 4 per cent. 
dividend; but for the release of a previous provision for 
income tax, amounting to £230,000, earnings for the “ C” 
stock would have been nearer 3 per cent. than 4 per cent. 

Once again, therefore, the “ C” stockholder has sharp 
proof that he ranks after a process of double gearing, in 
which operating expenses first absorb over three-quarters 
of gross revenues, and renewals and interest on prior 
charges between them another 20 per cent. The following 
percentage analysis, showing the composition and alloca- 
tion of the Board’s gross revenues since its inception, 
throws vivid light on this fact: — 

ALLOCATION OF GROSS REVEN UE 
Years to June 30th 








1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
. ¥ 
SS MOC iicccceccccscvcece 94°7 95:1 94:9 94:8 94-8 
Cotter RECeIee ...ccecccccccesss 5:3 4.9 5:1 5-2 5:2 
Gross Revenue ............ ili 100 100 100 100 100 
Allocation : " j 
Rates, taxes, vehicle and fuel | 
NE iis ca aneuescnianeaseees 8:6 | &-3 8-5 8-7 8 5 
Electric CUPTENE .....cccccccceee , 4°64 4:4 4-8 4-9 5:3 
Wages and staff payments ...... | 51-6 | 52-8 | 52:9 | 52:7 | 53-4 
CEREE EXPEMEES ocnccercccccccsees 11-0 10-4 9°39 9:7 9-2 
Total operating expenses ...... 75:8 74:9 76:1 76:0 | 764 
IIIs cas cccnucnsetsccaicenens 70 8-3 7:4 i 
Interest : Prior charges ...... 14:1 13°5 13-1 12:8 12°5 
Ses, Ge GREE Sccdadeccste 3-0 ce 3°3 3°4 a2 
PE, CNN os casncnesncenanicsns O-1 e 0-1 0:3 0-5 
100 100 100 100 100 


Gross receipts have increased during the quinquennium 
from £28,919,759 to £32,606,418, but of this larger cake 
operating expenses (and particularly wages and staff pay- 
ments) have taken a growing slice. Of all participants in 
the allocation of gross revenues, the “C” stockholder 
obtains the smallest return; he is also the only partner, in 
the nexus of passengers, staff and stockholders, who has not 
shared in the progress of the past five years. 

Two major questions thus arise. First, will the Board 
be able to improve the “C” stockholder’s lot, either 
by any reduction in operating costs or by obtaining in- 
creased receipts? Secondly, what are the chances of an 
application for receivership before the High Court? The 
answers to the first question may considerably affect the 
second. In order to meet the standard rate of 5} per cent. 
on the “ C” stock, the Board must augment its net revenue 
by approximately £385,000. From what direction is this 
sum to be found? Some stockholders have held that over- 
generous provision has been made for renewals. In previous 
years, however, we have shown that the renewals allocations 
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appearing in the Board's accounts do not seem to put 
an excessively conservative estimate of life on the rolling 
stock, quite apart from any replacements on the railway 
lines and electricity services which may be required. The 
renewals reserve now stands at the considerable figure of 
£9.818.497, But the accumulation of a fund of this size 
is not a peccadillo of “ sound finance.” It has a definite 
relation to the assets in service—as the increase in last 
year’s provision indicates. In the following table we again 
relate the renewals allocations for the latest year to total 
capital expenditure on different types of rolling stock to 
illustrate this point :— 


CompuTeD WorKING LiFe OF ROLLING STOCK 


(Capital expenditure -- renewals provision) 


Years . Years 
Railway rolling stock......... 11-3 Trams hinbcebiebebehiepnennens ss 5-9 
Buses and coaches..... eakes 8:5 Trolley buses.........+seeeeees 9:4 


This, of course, is the roughest basis for estimating the 
adequacy of renewals provisions. But when the estimates 
are compared with those of previous years, they appear to 
lend little support to the view that the Board is over- 
providing for renewals. As for direct operating costs, it 1s 
evident that the adjustments of wage rates and conditions 
have come to stay. Nor would it be wise to expect any 
reduction in rates, taxes and vehicle and fuel duties, which 
together absorbed 8} per cent. of gross revenue last year. 
Some reduction in the cost of fuel, which has increased by 
over 30 per cent. since 1934, may be more likely. It 
has been estimated that ld. per gallon on oil means 
£180,000 for London Transport, and a 10 per cent. saving 
in coal costs, on last year’s consumption, would represent 
£53,000. But while rising prices of fuel and stores have 
been detrimental in the Board’s early years, they represent 
an ordinary trade risk which every commercial enterprise 
must face. Apart from movements in operating costs, 
again, the time is approaching when the interest on the 
London Electric Transport Finance Corporation’s loan to 
the Board will be fully chargeable to revenue, although the 
earnings from the underground railways extensions, which 
come into operation from next year onwards, may not fully 
provide for their capital cost in the early years. And the 
Board has the long-term problem of replacing these loans, 
between 1950 and 1955, by its own issues of stock. 

Clearly, there is little hope of attaining standard divi- 
dends by way of a permanent reduction in working ex- 
penses and capital charges. It must be left to the Board’s 
revenues to correct the deficiency, not necessarily for the 
aversion of a threat of receivership—that is already too 
Jate—but so that the Board may play its full part as a self- 
supporting public service. It has always been emphasised 
by Lord Ashfield that a blanket adjustment of fares would 
not make a satisfactory contribution to net revenues. But 
it does seem possible that the Board, in co-operation with 
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the main-line railways which contribute to the pooling 
scheme, may seek an adjustment of charges at some 
future date. Reports in specific terms that the main-line 
companies are about to apply to the Railway Rates Ty. 
bunal for a basic 5 per cent. increase in passenger fares 
in the London ‘Transport area, which were excluded from 
the award of last year, are officially stated to lack founda- 
tion. The Board, for its own part, has the independent 
power to adjust railway fares in cases where they are below 
the statutory maxima, to determine bus fares as it deems fit, 
and generally to adjust anomalous and reduced rate fares, 
subject to any statutory limits. At present it is impossible 
to estimate what proportion of a given basic increase jn 
main-line suburban fares (if it were granted) would in fact 
be retained by the companies. And the volume of extra 
revenue which the Board might contribute to the pool, if 
it chose to adjust fares, is even less certain. Two points, 
at least, appear to be clear, and they are of importance 
alike for the passenger and for the “ C” stockholder. The 
first is that any over-all increase in fares is ruled out 
by the impossibility of adjusting low-priced tickets and 
short fare stages—although the main lines might well be 
more successful than the Board in this respect. The second 
point is that, granted the desire of the Board to achieve 
standard dividends on the “ C” stock (for it must be in a 
position to raise new capital at some future date) the extra 
margin of net revenue required is relatively small. It is 
imperative, of course, that if the pooling scheme is to work 
smoothly, on the present basis, each party should make 
an increased contribution which bears some rough relation 
to his final share. London Transport’s present share in the 
pool is just over 62 per cent. It follows that to provide the 
Board with the £385,000 of additional revenue required 
to pay the standard dividend, the pool receipts must in- 
crease by about £620,000. This figure is approximately 
1.47 per cent. of the total pool receipts last year, or 3.18 
per cent. of the receipts from the main-line companies 
and the Board’s railways, subject to operating allowances. 

If these changes occur—and at present they are hardly in 
the blue-print stage—when may the “C” shareholder 
expect to benefit? Clearly, it would be unwise to expect 
any substantial addition to revenues during the current 
year. Even if terms had been agreed for the adjustment 
of fares, the sanction of the Railway Rates Tribunal must 
first be obtained. The problem of fare adjustment in the 
London area is obviously extremely complex and lengthy. 
But, if there is no basic change in economic conditions, it 
seems reasonable to assume that the Board may be much 
nearer the payment of a standard dividend on the “C” 
stock in 1939-40 than it is to-day. That is the argument 
for retaining the stock at its present price of 77. It is also 
a powerful argument which any application for the 


— of a receiver might have to overcome in the 
urts. 


Jute in Dundee and Calcutta 


Eo a number of years the Dundee jute industry has 
been the helpless victim of a struggle between the 
associated mills and the so-called “ outside ” mills in India. 
This struggle, which had resulted in over-production and 
in unremunerative prices, has now been terminated by 
official intervention. The recommendation of the Jute 
Advisory Committee (set up under the State Ordinance 
promulgated by the Governor of Bengal) to restrict the 
production of jute manufactures by limiting the hours of 
work to forty-five a week in the big mills and to seventy- 
two a week in five small mills, came into force on Sep- 
tember 26th. This step, coupled with the amelioration of 
the conditions under which Calcutta mill-hands labour, 
should go far to remove Dundee’s grievances and assist 
in expediting the negotiations for the renewal of the 
Anglo-Indian trade agreement. The occasion calls for a 
fresh review of the position and prospects of the jute 
industry in this country and in India. 


Though India has a virtual monopoly in the production 
of raw jute, neither the cultivator of the crop nor the 
Calcutta manufacturer can be said to have reaped the full 
advantages accruing from such a position. Jute is grown on 
relatively small holdings by thousands of poor cultivators 
in the Provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Assam, who sell their 
season’s crop as soon as the fibre is prepared for baling of 
transport. Unlike the capitalistic tea and rubber plantation 
industries, jute growers lack organisation, and they were 
harder hit than the manufacturers in the early phase of the 
great depression. The price of raw jute (first marks) fell 
sharply in 1930 and the downward trend continued until 
1934, when the average price was £15 10s. per ton, or just 
half that of 1929. It recovered to about £18 10s. in 1935 
and 1936, rose above £20 in 1937, and now stands slightly 
above £19 per ton. The reduction in the area under culti- 
vation since 1930 was due to this catastrophic fall in the 
price rather than to official propaganda. 
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The official estimate, which persistently understates the 
actual yield, forecasts the current season’s crop at 1.675 
million tons, but unofficial opinion is inclined to place it 
in the neighbourhood of 2.250 million tons. 


AREA AND PRODUCTION OF RAW JUTE IN INDIA 





—_ TL nae [poe — 
| 


|. | ] ie ee 
| 1930-31 1933-34| reer 1935-36 1936-37) 1937-38 





Area (000 acres)...... 3,492 2,517 


2,670 2,181 2,886 2,861 
Yield ('000 tons)...... | 2,001 | 1,426 | 1,518 | 1,293 | 1,710 | st 
The Indian jute mills, situated on the banks of the 
Hooghly, purchase their raw material a year in advance 
and carry substantial stocks at the end of the season. Their 
stocks have varied from 1,071,000 tons in 1931 to 855,000 
tons in 1936. Exports of raw jute and jute manufactures 
from India have registered a steady increase, especially 
during the past four years. 











Inp14’s Exports OF JUTE 
—— —- aia 
| 1930 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 


| 
626 
842 


729 | 721 | 


7 769 | 830 
wnt | 7 


911 | 1,031 


Raw jute (000 tons).....ccccccccccese 


9 
Jute manufactures (’000 tons)...... 3 


5 
5 
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The 36 per cent. increase in exports of Indian jute 
manufactures since 1934 is to be attributed to the general 
trade revival following the economic depression, reinforced 
by re-armament demands. The leading importers of Indian 
raw jute last year were the United Kingdom (158,000 
tons), the United States (122,000 tons), Germany (98,000 
tons), Italy (86,000 tons), France (74,000 tons), Belgium 
(43,000 tons), Brazil (26,000 tons), Japan (24,000 tons), 
Holland (14,000 tons), China (14,000 tons) and Argen- 
tina (10,000 tons). 

Over 50 per cent. of the Indian jute crop is consumed 
by local mills, whose output of manufactures increased 
from 932,000 tons in 1934 to 1,271,000 tons last yea 
Moreover, the internal consumption of jute manufactures 
last year was equivalent to 20 per cent. of the total output. 
Stocks of manufactures at the end of the past four years, 
including those of the associated mills and of four of the 
“outside” mills, are given below: — 

Stocks OF JuTE Goops IN INDIA 
(In million yards) 


1934 1935 1936 1937 
Hessian cloth ...... 63°3 45-7 95:2 185-9 
DACKINED .ccccenccee 75-0 103-7 82-2 81-9 


Stocks of hessian cloth at the end of last July amounted 
to 433 million yards, an increase of no less than 342 
millions over those of July, 1937, while stocks of sack- 
ings, at 188 million yards, were 74 millions higher than 
those of a year earlier, The huge accumulation of hessians 
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is a measure of the unhealthy position of the industry, due 
to prolonged internal competition, aggravated this year by 
the advent of the recession in world economic activity. 

The struggle within the industry began during the great 
depression. The decline in demand for jute manufactures 
during that period led to over-production, which the Indian 
Jute Mills Association sought to cure by restriction of 
output. This “ self-denial” on the part of the Association 
mills was accompanied by an increase in the output of the 
“outside” mills, whose capacity was expanded by the 
erection of additional mills. The Association therefore 
approached the Government with proposals for an increase 
in the export duty on raw jute, a reduction of duty on 
manufactured jute and a statutory restriction of working 
hours to fifty-four a week. Following the rejection of these 
proposals, the Association removed the voluntary restric- 
tion of output by stages. 

Early this year the position was as follows: There 
were 82 concerns engaged in the manufacture of jute, 
with 66,000 looms. Of these 71, with 63,000 looms, were 
operating in Bengal, where 57 concerns with 57,000 looms 
are members of the Indian Jute Mills Association. This 
left in that Province 14 non-associated mills with 6,000 
looms, and outside it 11 mills with 3,000 looms. While 
the 9,000 looms operating outside the Association form 
less than 14 per cent. of the total number of looms, they 
produced a substantially bigger proportion of the total out- 
put by working two or three shifts. 

This “ outside ” production defeated the attempts of the 
Association to maintain prices. The unremunerative prices 
and the heavy accumulation of stocks were the cause of 
the bitter complaints from the Scottish industry in Dundee. 
In addition to severe competition, the Indian jute indus- 
try has had more than its share of labour troubles. No less 
than 4,891,000 working days were lost by strikes last year, 
and the Premier of Bengal had to intervene to bring about 
a settlement between the mill-hands and mill-owners. Th 
improvement in labour conditions is a move in the rig! 
direction and as welcome to Dundee as the restriction © 
output. 

The Scottish industry has had its own troubles in recent 
years. The industry centred round Dundee was super- 
imposed a century ago on an existing flax industry, and 
in due course the cheaper fibre replaced linen in many 
uses. It was largely on the initiative of the Scotsmen from 
Dundee that jute mills were established in the middle of 
last century on the banks of the Hooghly, where the crop 
grows and labour is cheap. The industries in both coun- 
tries were then reaping the full benefit of expanding inter- 
national trade, though even then there was a tendency 
for the Indian mills to concentrate on the cheaper stan- 
dardised qualities, while Dundee was discovering new uses 
for the fibre and concentrating on the output of quality 
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ACTUARIES 


Any public body, company, society or person requiring the 
permanent whole-time services of a qualified Actuary or of 
an actuarial student is invited to apply to the Chairman of 
either of the undermentioned Boards who will be pleased 
to supply the names of such members of the Institute of 
Actuaries or of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland as 
may be interested in the appointment and qualified to 
undertake the duties involved. 


THE INSTITUTE OF ACTUARIES APPOINTMENTS BOARD 
STAPLE INN, HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1 


THE FACULTY OF ACTUARIES APPOINTMENTS BOARD 
23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH, 2 
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goods. As in the case of cotton, many overseas countries 
which were formerly customers of Dundee or Calcutta 
set up their own jute mills during the Great War. But if 
the British jute industry felt the full force of the world 
depression, it also shared in the general prosperity during 
the years of recovery, as the following statistics show: — 


Imports OF RAW JUTE INTO THE U.K. 


1934 1935 1936 1937, 
a . 194,618 173,242 181,730 192,6 
Value (£000) ...... 2,872 2,911 3,328 3,729 


VALUE OF U.K. JuTe Exports (in £’000) 
1934 1935 1936 1937 


TR. sikncsinnasennuanvoemsiinnen 276 304 350 435 

ute manufactures and piece 
. RIES acnnvesccscsasnonsoeence 1,128 1,388 1,342 1,548 
Backs, bags, CC. ......sccccseee 822 893 925 1,137 
All other descriptions......... 118 76 103 183 
Total ccccoccccssccee 2,344 2,661 2,720 3,303 


There is, however, a darker side to the picture. The 
number of insured persons in the jute industry declined 
from 38,400 in July, 1927, to 30,030 in July, 1937, and 
it would seem that this shrinkage is permanent. The 
number of insured workers unemployed fell steadily from 
14,026 in January, 1933, to 6,354 in January, 1937, and 
rose slightly to 8,340 last January. It is presumably this 
hard core of unemployment that prompted Dundee to 
demand the imposition of a quota, based on the figures 
for 1928, on Indian jute manufactures entering the United 
Kingdom market. As the Indian jute industry is many 
times larger than the British, Dundee is naturally afraid for 
its market. The Indian industry is not inclined to accept 
Dundee’s terms, retorting that Great Britain enjoys a 
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certain measure of preference on her manufactures jp the 
Indian market and that Dundee should not be allowed tg 
jeopardise the national interests of both countries by agitat. 
ing for an impossible quota limit on Indian imports. If that 
were done it is open to India to raise the price of raw jute 
to the Dundee manufacturers by an increase in the export 
duty. Moreover, by restricting the working hours and im- 
proving the conditions of Indian labour, the Hooghly mills 
are already doing something to mect Dundee’s grievances, 

Meanwhile, the British Government has been assisting 
the home industry in two ways. In trade agreements with 
foreign countries the Government has endeavoured to 
bring a measure of relief to the domestic jute industry by 
stipulating that the foreign countries should buy a quan- 
tity of British jute bags sufficient to contain their exports 
to the United Kingdom, provided the price of the British 
product did not exceed by a certain percentage that of 
foreign manufacture. In connection with the re-armament 
programme some 32 million sand bags were acquired by 
the Government and orders for 275 million more bags are 
on the industry’s books. 

Jute is used mainly in the form of bags for meat, grain, 
beet, potatoes, etc., but it is also employed in the 
manufacture of imitation leather foundations, linoleum, 
floor cloth backings, cable wrappings, roofing felts, tailors’ 
paddings, shoe soles, and in road making. In the long run, 
the fortunes of the jute industry in this country and in 
India are linked to the course of international trade. But 
Dundee could probably do much to improve its position 
not only by increasing the technical efficiency of the mills, 
but also by the development of new uses for jute and by 
concentrating production on high-quality goods, leaving 
Indian mills to turn out the bulk materials. 


Finance and Banking 


Northern Ireland Bills.—The clearing banks’ ban 
on municipal bills—other than those eligible for rediscount 
at the Bank of England—as collateral for money market 
Joans has already made its effect felt on the terms on which 
two local authorities have been able to borrow in the bill 
market. Midlothian offered £100,000 of six months’ bills 
dated October 26th for tender on Monday, but as a result 
of the ban the applications proved to be based on so un- 
attractive a price that the offer was withdrawn. As in the 
case of the recently abandoned Liverpool bill tender, the 
necessary accommodation, unavailable on reasonable terms 
in the bill market, has been obtained direct from the local 
authority’s bankers. A more important operation was the 
tender for Northern Ireland bills which took place at the 
beginning of this week. The tender was for close on 
£300,000 of three months’ bills and resulted in the full 
issue of the bills on offer at an average rate of discount 
of 25s. per cent. per annum. Northern Ireland has a bill 
indebtedness of about £2,000,000, and its three months’ 
bills have in the past been placed at rates approximat- 
ing very closely to the British Government Treasury bill 
rate prevailing at the time. Since the clearing banks’ ban 
covers Northern Ireland bills, few houses in the discount 
market felt disposed to tender for these bills, and those 
which did based their tenders on prices which allowed fully 
for this new factor in the situation. Consequently the 
Northern Ireland Treasury has found itself forced to pay 


just about double what it would otherwise have paid for 
its accommodation. 


* * * 


The outcome of this tender is likely to bring the whole 
problem of municipal bills to a head. There can be little 
cavilling at the attitude of the clearing banks in declaring 
their ban on non-eligible municipal paper. These institu- 
tions cannot allow their second line of defence to be weak- 
ened by the acceptance as collateral of bills which in an 
emergency could not be turned into cash at the Bank of 
England. The attitude of the Bank in determining what 
are and what are not eligible municipal bills seems, how- 


ever, to require restatement. At present it is dictated by a 
wholly arbitrary consideration, namely, whether the bills 
in question were issued through the Bank or not. If they 
were, they will be rediscounted. This privilege applies to 
four local authorities for which the Bank of England acts 
as banker. For all others, however important and credit- 
worthy, the privilege of rediscount by the lender of last 
resort is withheld. The ruling is hardly in the orthodox 
tradition of central banking. It tastes more of that tradi- 
tion of commercial banking which in most respects the 
Bank of England is at pains to forget and live down. Per- 
haps there is a more fundamental principle at stake. The 
British Treasury may wish to keep the bill market free 
from the intrusion of municipal borrowing in view of its 
own needs. The authorities may, for other reasons, deem 
it undesirable to give municipal finance the cheap facilities 
of the discount market. Even if these wider issues enter 
into the question, they do not obviate the need for a less 


arbitrary rediscounting rule on bills issued by local aythori- 
ties than that which obtains at present. 


* * * 


Exchange Speculation and the Sterling Bloc.— 
Without contesting the substantial advantages of the 
sterling bloc system from this country’s point of view, It 
1s necessary to admit that there are a few items also on 
the debit side of its balance sheet. The existence of the 
sterling bloc tends, for example, to increase the strength 
both of downward and of upward pressures on sterling and 
thus to make more difficult the task of the British autho- 
riues. This arises from the fact that the speculative activl- 
ties of traders in sterling bloc countries tend to be concen- 
trated in London. During the last two months speculation 
in dollars by the Scandinavian countries has been one of 
the outstanding features of this market. Stockholm, Os!0 
and Copenhagen do not possess a very good market In 
dollars, and since their exchanges are pegged in relation 
to sterling it is convenient for Scandinavian speculators t0 
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operate in London. Were they to operate in Amsterdam or 
Paris they would lose an extra turn, since, owing to the 
fluctuation of the Scandinavian exchanges in both markets, 
the margin between buying and selling rates is apt to be 
wide. On the other hand, owing to the sterling bloc 
arrangement, their margin in London is very narrow, so 
that Scandinavian speculators can buy and sell dollars in 
this market against the sale of their national currencies on 
very advantageous terms. The result is a selling pressure 
on sterling whenever Scandinavian speculators choose to 
go long in dollars. For their respective monetary autho- 
rities offset the selling pressure on their currencies through 
sales of sterling out of their foreign exchange reserves kept 
in London, and the Exchange Equalisation Account has to 
stand the burden of the Scandinavian demand for dollars. 
It is true that sooner or later these speculative operations 
are covered, but while the positions are running they 
constitute a drain on the resources of the Exchange 
Equalisation Account. 


* * * 


New Zealand Exchange.—On October 20th, the 
New Zealand trading banks raised their selling rate for tele- 
graphic transfers on London from £NZ124 10s. to £NZ125 
per £100 sterling, while their buying rates were raised 
from £NZ124 to £NZ124 10s. Rates for other usances 
were also increased by ten shillings. The custom of the 
trading banks is to operate upon a ten shilling margin, 
while the New Zealand Reserve Bank quotes a margin 
of one pound, buying at £NZ124 and selling at {NZ125. 
The effect of this change, therefore, is to bring the 
trading banks’ selling rate into line with that of the 
Reserve Bank. Hitherto, the trading banks have been 
able to sell sterling out of their own accumulations of 
London funds, but as the following table shows, these 
have lately become attenuated. 


LONDON FuNpDs 


July, 1936 July, 1937 July, 1938 
(£NZ millions) 











Held by— 
Reserve Bank ...... 22:1 20-9 15:1 
Trading banks...... 21:1 14:1 8-2 
MY cetniincnien 43:2 35-0 23.3 


_By a few weeks ago, the trading banks were finding some 
difficulty in meeting their customers’ needs out of their 
own resources, and it is becoming clear that they will 
Shortly have to replenish their sterling by purchases from 
the Reserve Bank. This is why they have decided to bring 
their selling rate into line with that of the Reserve Bank, 
for otherwise they would have found themselves selling 
Sterling at a loss, 


+ * * 


The most significant of the reasons for the recent dimi- 
nution in New Zealand’s London funds are the effect of 
the recent recession in world trade and prices upon New 
Zealand’s exports; the recent nervousness of capital, 
due to political fears and motives ; and the fear lest the 
spending policy of the Labour Government will prevent 
any reduction in imports. Also the primary produce 
marketing scheme of the Labour Government, already 
applied to exports of dairy produce, means that the 
proceeds of all such exports accrue to the London 
balances of the Reserve Bank, and not to those of the 
trading banks. Hence, as the table shows, the London 
funds of the trading banks have suffered more than those 
of the Reserve Bank. These are the reasons behind this 
recent adjustment in the trading banks’ rates. It is only 
necessary to add that an alteration of this magnitude is 
far too small either to affect New Zealand’s balance of 
payments or by itself to check any future drain of funds 
from New Zealand. 


MONEY MARKET NOTES 


Foreign Exchanges 


Tit London market has been very 
quict all the week, but sterling has had 
a stronger undertone, having risen from 
$4.75}. Thursday’s improvement in the 
dollar from $4.7738 to $4.77% was 
mainly technical. Paris is closed from 
Friday to Tuesday of this week-end, 
and certain operators bought dollars on 
Thursday, in case any new development 
came from Paris during the holiday—as 
indeed, has happened several times in 
the past. French francs have been weak 
at Frs. 1783, but hardly any support 
has been needed from the French Con- 
trol. Spot belgas followed the dollar, 

ut forward belgas improved in sym- 


pathy with the reduction of the Belgian 
Bank rate from 3 to 24 per cent. On 
Thursday one month’s belgas were 
quoted at a small premium, and three 
months’ at par to one cent discount. 
There have been very few dealings in 
guilders and Swiss francs, and these 
rates have moved with the dollar in a 
largely nominal market. 


* 


The Bank Return 


More of the “crisis” notes have re- 
turned, and the note circulation is now 
only £3.3 millions bigger than it was 


before these notes went out. The Re- 
serve iS consequently strengthened, 
while the Proportion has been restored 
to 28.1 per cent. 
Oct. 27, Oct. 12, Oct.19,Oct. 26, 
1937. 1938 1938 1938 
£mill. £ mill. £ mill. £ mil, 
Issue Dept. : 


Co 326°4 326°4 326°4 326°4 
Notes in circula- j x 
SOU): :dcasmsencscs 483:1 496°4 486°4 482:5 
Banking Dept. : 
ee 449 %31°4 40:0 43-9 
Public Deps. ... 32:2 28°3 33°8 25:0 
Bankers’ Deps. 87:7 94:9 90:9 100:0 
Other Deps. ... 36:6 36:6 359 35 5 
Govt. Secs. ...... 100'2 114°5 1049 107°6 
Discounts & Ad- 
vances - innlie 1 9-6 8:0 4:2 
Other Secs. ...... 20:9 21:9 23:9 21:6 
Proportion. .....+++ 28-6%, 19°6°% 25:7% 28-1% 
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Tenova socks stay up under their own 
power. The band at the top, con- 
taining Lastex yarn, adjusts itself 
instantly to your leg, supports the 
socks gently but firmly all through the 
day —and goes to the laundry with 
them. For town, 3/6, 4/6, 5/6 and 7/6. 
For tennis, from 3/6. For golf, 7/6. 
Black Silk for evening, 7/6 and 12/6. 
Obtainable from good shops for men. 


TENOVA self-supporting socks 


~ Reg. Trade Mark 506255. 


Patent No. 323457. Reg. Design 748974, 


Limited, 157-161 Regent Street, London, W.1. Regent 2424 
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There were several wide movements in 
the banking department. First Govern- 
ment disbursements and a discrepancy 
between the dates of Treasury bills 
issues and maturities have reduced pub- 
lic deposits by £8.8 millions. Hardly 
any of this decrease is due to Exchange 
Account operations. Next there is a 
gmall increase in Government securities, 
more than offset by a reduction of £3.8 
millions in discounts and advances, the 
latter movement being unconnected 
with the money market. Other se- 
curities, which rose by about two mil- 
lions last week, have fallen back again. 
As a result of these changes and the in- 
crease in the Reserve, bankers’ deposits 
have risen by £9.1 millions. 


* 


The Money Market 


Money has become considerably easier 
this week, and by Thursday discount 
rates were showing signs of returning to 
the low levels current prior to the 
crisis. The clearing banks were buying 
mixed parcels of December and Janu- 
ary Treasury bills at 4 per cent., and 
were prepared to take them even in the 
proportion of 75 per cent. Januaries 
and only 25 per cent. Decembers. The 
market rate for January ‘Treasuries 
alone and also for three months’ bank 
bills is no better than xs per cent. Bond 
money is also plentiful at §-} per cent. 
The simple explanation of their ease 
lies in the increase in bankers’ deposits 
shown in this weck’s Bank returns. This 
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08537 1938 1938 


% % vo 

Bank Rate ........-+e+00e 2 : 2 
London Deposit Rate... lp 2 2 
Short Loan Rates: 

Clearing Banks ...... 1p—34-1* = 1>-1* ¥1* 

CEEES on cccsnsncnccenecs 1-5 5g-34 a 34 
Discount Rates : 

Treasury bills poe lg 1li¢ %16 

; hs’ bar 
* bills ae aubtinkonen 1729-916 34 916 


* Viz. lp per cent. for loans against Treasury bills 
and other approved bills and British Government 
securities within six months of maturity. 34 per 
cent. for loans against 1 per cent. Treasury bonds 
and other gilt-edged stocks within six months of 
maturity. 1 per cent. for loans against other collateral, 





does not account, however, for the fact 
that money has once more become easy 
in spite of the continued absence of 
the large quantity of funds transferred 
to New York during August and Sep- 
tember. The real explanation is that if 
the market now has less money at its 
disposal, it also has fewer bills in which 
to invest it; for the Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Account is holding many more bills 
than two months ago, while the total 
amount issued by tender is considerably 
less. The banking system, in fact, is 
working on a smaller turnover. 


* 


The Bullion Market 


THE firmer tendency of sterling during 
the early part of the week made arbi- 
trage more difficult, as arbitrageurs saw 
greater risk in covering their exchange 
after buying their gold. Also on most 
days the authorities were only ready to 
sell gold at a premium. Thus in spite 
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of some Continental buying, the total 
volume of business was limited. On 
Thursday, however, sterling developed 
weakness and so arbitrage became more 
attractive. Therefore, although gold was 
fixed at a penny premium, there was a 
big increase in the amount dealt in at 
the fixing. 


—_—- 






— 





Silver, 
Gold | price per oz, 
Standard 
Date | 7 
Price | Prem. | Amt. | Two 
per fine) pj,. | dealt Cash M 
i - Mths, 
02% jcount; 
cadeaieaes Reeth chiainspebien 
{ 
1938 is. 4 d £000 d, d 


Oct. 21 we (146 2!2 lopm 662 1934 10% 
oo 22 ooo (146 112 lopm 579 191136 191, 
» 24 os [14511 |lopm) 447 1955 197g 
»» 25 we. 14511 | par 764  191i:5 191, 


» 26 ww. 145 9) 1 pm 467 198: 107g 
_p 27... 145 7 |1 pm 1,085 1952 19746 
* Above or below American shipping price. This 


week’s calculations are based on a “ temporary 
parity,” in whichthe war risk rate is taken as ls, 3d. 
per cent. 

t At fixing. 

The New York price of silver remained at 43 cents 
per ounce -999 fine during the week. 


In the silver market, most of the de- 
mand came from the United States, 
Sellers were rather reserved, but India 
operated both ways, with some bear 
covering in evidence on Friday. Wed- 
nesday’s price was rather too high in 
comparison with the New York ex- 
change, and so the price was left un- 
altered on Thursday, in spite of the in- 
tervening appreciation of the dollar. 
This brought out a better American de- 
mand, with the general feeling that 
Thursday's price was “ about right” in 
comparison with that morning's quota- 
tion of $4.773 to the pound. 





London’s Prospects.—On Tuesday this week the 
Financial News ordinary share index broke through the 
post-Munich “ high ” of 83.5, recorded on September 30th, 
to touch 83.8. Yet it would be a mistake to infer from 
this achievement that the market has so far recovered from 
its recent adversities to establish a decisive new trend. 
There has been no lack of features this week. A keen 
demand for iron, steel and coal shares has been evident, 
and while some short-term operators who took advantage 
of low prices both before and after Munich have been 
unable to resist their tempting profits, the performance of 
these re-armament fringes of the industrial market has 
been relatively consistent throughout the week. Engineer- 
ing shares, and the more volatile of general industrials— 
such, for instance, as Crompton Parkinson and Triplex— 
have also recorded useful advances. But these gains, wel- 
come though they are to all equity investors, do not make 
up the whole market. It is a sobering reflection that move- 
ments no less dynamic than those scored in industrial 
shares were registered in Japanese and Chinese bonds. 
War, it is evident, has her victories, no less than peace. 
At the other end of the scale, the Kaffir market has re- 
mained nervous, for propaganda for the return of German 
colonies is heard with foreboding at the Cape. From the 
record of daily bargains it would appear that the London 
Stock Exchange enjoyed some increase in turnover early 
in the week. Even in the gilt-edged market some occa- 
sional improvements have been evident, although move- 
ments have been small, and bear covering no less important 
than investment support. Undoubtedly, the temper of the 
“House” is struggling hard to improve, although it has 
received less assistance from Wall Street and the com- 
modity markets this week. The major uncertainties, 
however, still remain. Not until the extent of the accelera- 
tion of re-armament and the necessary financial measures 


are known can these uncertainties be terminated. The rela- 
tive part to be played by borrowing and taxation and the 
possibility that industrial mobilisation might cut across civil 
work and possibly interfere with the size of company 
profits and dividends—these are among the unresolved 
quantities which prevent any precise formulation of invest- 
ment policy. 
* * * 


Repatriation and Control.—No method, it would 
seem, is better calculated to inspire new life into a comatose 
capital market than to market a substantial block of shares 
which already have high investment favour. That, how- 
ever, is not the only interesting aspect of the deal by which 
2,200,000 Ss. ordinary shares in F. W. Woolworth and 
Company will be offered for sale by Philip Hill and 
Partners on Tuesday next at 58s. per share. It is per 
missible, perhaps, to speculate on Treasury policy in con- 
senting to the repatriation of so large a block of shares, 
involving the transfer of over £6 millions sterling at 4 
time when pressure on the pound was attracting com- 
ment in Washington. That consent, however, is strictly i 
accordance with the more liberal objectives of control 
announced some time ago. Further, it would appear that 
the transfer of this block of shares from a private holder 
in the United States does not affect the control of the 
British company in any way. The American Woolworth 
company will continue to hold a majority of the 30,000; 00 
5s. ordinary shares now in issue. The offer will, of course, 
provide a stern test of the market’s digestive powers, !0F 
£6,380,000 is a large sum to find even for the oppo! 
tunity of acquiring the best type of industrial share. The 
offer must be listed among the important repatriations 0 
recent years, including those, such as Boots and Edmund- 
sons Electricity, which have restored control to British 
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ownership. There is a natural limit to transactions on this 
scale, but in the long run other direct investments in 
British industry may well be transferred, in part at least, 
from American to British ownership. That is already the 
case with Woolworth and Ford Motor. An exception which 
will spring to the investor’s mind is the 100 per cent. 
control of Vauxhall Motors’ equity, which is held by 
General Motors Corporation. 


* * * 


Mitchells & Butlers Setback.—The report of 
Mitchells & Butlers for the year to September 30th shows 
a disappointing fall of 9 per cent. in total profits. The 
percentage is not large in itself, but it is somewhat unex- 
pected for a business operating in the Birmingham region, 
which has been more successful in maintaining industrial 
activity than some districts. Trading profits, struck after 
depreciation and taxation, are reduced from £754,412 to 
£686,730. It would seem, in fact, that higher taxation and 
the increased cost of materials are jointly responsible for 
this decline, for the directors state that turnover was fully 
maintained. As we show in the following table, the reduced 
dividend represents approximately the same proportion of 
available earnings as in recent years : — 

Years ended September 30th 
1936 1937 1938 


; £ k £ 
Profit eenee eeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 719,119 754,412 686,730 
SOON) ccsuindsdecxceasens ViaeNeees 2,500 2,500 2,967 
Debenture interest ......... sesssseee 29,246 29,631 37,387 
Preference dividends ............ ae 100 45,000 43,500 
7 per cent. maximum ord, div........ 28,728 28,258 27,315 
Shares :— 

Earned PER RRERRR ERE E EERE ERE REE EERE ED 612,895 649,023 575,561 
a seéssessesenencessse JFaamoe BOS COG 
Barned Ye secceseseveseccocssocececes 27:2 29:2 26°8 
Paid % eeeeeeeerees COOPER eRe eee eee eee 23* 23 21 


TO TOSCrVeS ..sscccecesesscesssesceseee 65,000 100,000 100,000 
SE TRPWIIE: . recnctncnncsenennesenncs 583,209 621,581 645,239f 


t After £1,198 issue expenses. On gross basis. 


As in 1936-37, £50,000 is placed to general reserve, and 
£50,000 to the property reserve account, which was m- 
augurated a year ago to provide for expenditure on proper- 
ties which does not add to capital value from a trading 
point of view. The balance sheet again shows impressive 
sirength, and reflects the issue announced last May of 
£535,000 nominal of 4 per cent. “ A” debentures, which 
has raised the amount outstanding to the maximum of 
1,250,000. Fixed assets continue to expand—they now 
exceed £84 millions—while cash holdings amount to no 
less than £1,065,369, against £823,379. The latest year’s 
setback, in fact, is of minor importance when related to 
the company’s financial strength and satisfactory profits 
record—merits to which the current yield of £5 10s. 3d. 
Per cent. on the £1 shares bears witness. 


* * * 


American Steel Profits.—The publication of third- 
quarter earnings by the leading American steel companies 
has provided a salutary reminder that, despite the improve- 
Ment in operations recorded since June, the companies are 
sull “in the red.” United States Steel, in particular, has 
announced a net loss of $5,847,791 for the September 
quarter, compared with a profit of $30,618,000 for the 
third quarter of 1937, The average level of operations, at 

6 per cent. of capacity, was, however, only 2.6 per 
Cent. higher than in the June quarter, when the smaller 
loss of $5,010,000 was recorded. This fact reveals the 
Consequences of the change in the industry’s price struc- 
ture, following the abandonment of the “ basing point ” 
system last June, and of the outbreak of price-cutting. 

¢ latest results for the leading steel companies are sum- 
marised in the table at the head of the following column. 
- each case profits (or losses) are shown before providing 

T preferred stock dividends. The United States Steel 

7 nee has declared the usual quarterly payment of 
ok on the Preferred stock, while Inland Steel—an ex- 

Puon to all generalisations on American steel conditions 


———— 


AMERICAN STEEL EARNINGS 














In $'000s 
September Quarter | Nine Months 
1937 1938 1937 1938 
I ssa rsisnninrennmns 30,618 | Dr. 5,848 | 95,353 Dr. 12.150 
Republic Steel ... ! 3,237 | Dr. 2,388 9,291 Dr. 8 306 
Youngstown....... 3,586 Dr. 728 | 10,494 Dr. 750 








—has declared a further dividend of 50 cents on the com- 
mon stock (making $2.50 this year), from earnings of 69 
cents per share. The market received these results rather 
coldly at first. Then it gathered fresh inspiration from op- 
timistic trade reports, among which the estimate by Jron 
Age that ingot production had advanced to 54 per cent. of 
capacity, compared with 51 per cent. a week ago, coupled 
with evidence of a continued expansion in demand and 
more stable prices, was most welcome. But the latest results 
suggest that the expansion in output has further to go than 
recent optimistic estimates have suggested before the 
industry is earning positive profits. 


* * * 


B.A. Western Position.—In his report, the Director- 
General of B.A. Western Railway describes the past year 
as one of the worst in the company’s history. Operating 
profits were, in fact. lower even than in the last depression. 
Disastrous crop conditions reduced receipts from cereals 
traffic from £729,703 to £279,690, and only an improve- 
ment in passenger receipts lessened the force of this 
serious setback. Passenger traffic, mainly in the suburban 
services, provided about £50,000 more revenue, and 
though receipts fell on other traffics, the loss was on 
a relatively modest scale. Livestock receipts, for instance, 
were only 1.68 per cent. lower, at £866,222, than in 
1936-37, and general merchandise, which accounted last 
year for as much as 24 per cent. of all goods receipts, 
fell by only 2.02 per cent. Operating expenses fell in a 
smaller proportion than total receipts, since a 174 per cent. 
increase in the price of fuel prevented larger economies. 
The 5 per cent. wages cut took effect only in April, 
and though this reduction has since been increased to 
8 per cent., the effect on the present year’s wages bill 
is not yet known. As we show in the following table of 
results, stockholders do not suffer the full force of the 
reduction of £314,713 in operating profits, for exchange 
differences require about £70,000 less, and no charge 
against revenue is made for renewals : — 

Years ended June 30th 


1936 1937 1938 
Operating receipts ........eeeseee 3,502,899 3,735,632 3,340,028 
Operating EXPeMses  ...seeeeeees 2,921,846 2,971,985 2,891,094 
Operating profit ......cscceeeeeees 581,053 763,647 448,934 
CEP TEVENUE  ccccccccsccccccese 261,542 213,115 210,763 
Exchange differences .........++. 273,755 299,488 229,562 
W’k’g. Agreement payments ... 77,320 70,401 92,472 
Special chargest — ...sscseeeveees 15,450 49,072 cee 
Debenture interest ........000 457,774 457,774 454,773 
Earned for dividends ....sseseees 18,295 100,687 Dr.117,110 
Preference divs. paid .........+6. 40,523* 104,332* we 
Carey FOPWEIE  ciccccccccescccece 33,205 29,561 12,451f 


* On 5 per cent. preference stock in full in both years; on 
4} per cent. preference, 1 per cent. in 1935-36 and 3% per cent. 
in 1936-37. + 1935-36, claims reserve ; 1936-37, renewals 
from revenue. + After transferring £100,000 from general 
reserve. 
aaa 
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Renewals expenditure absorbed £61,876 during the 
year, but it was entirely provided by the renewals fund, 
which now stands at £2,825,030, whereas in 1936-37 
net expenditure of £49,072 was met in full from revenue. 
In spite of these savings, however, debenture interest 1s 
short-earned to the extent of £117,110, and no preference 
dividends are paid. The profit and loss account 1s restored 
to credit by a transfer of £100,000 from general reserve. 
Total reserves now stand in the balance sheet at 
£1,651,372. By present indications passenger traffic 1s 
developing satisfactorily, crop conditions are more 
hopeful, and in 1938-39 wages reductions may play a more 
important part. But the 17 per cent. decline in sterling 
traffics already recorded for the 16 weeks to October 22nd 
will damp any undue optimism. 


* * * 


B.A. and Pacific Results. — The disappointing 
story of British-owned Argentine railways for 1937-38 is 
completed with the issue of the Buenos Aires and Pacific 
report. As in the case of the other major systems, the 
improvement recorded in 1936-37 was not sustained, 
and the latest results are but little better than those for 
1935-36. Buenos Aires and Pacific depends predominantly 
on goods traffic, and the 10.47 per cent. drop in gross 
receipts is due chiefly to the serious decline in grain 
freights. The effect of drought and small crops was to 
reduce total receipts from cereals by one-half to £625,348. 
But the most important product carried is wine, which 
accounts for over one quarter of gross operating receipts 
of all kinds. In this category the decrease of 12.27 per 
cent. to £1,706,851, was smaller, but cereals and wine 
traflics together show a drop of no less than £880,170. 
A modest but satisfactory rise of 4.03 per cent. in passenger 
receipts, and an increase of £37,519 in parcels traffic, 
limits the fall in total receipts to £756,955. As we show in 
the following table, working expenses have been reduced 
by 7 per cent. to £5,116,262:— 


Years ended June 30, 


1936 1937 1938 

i . £ 
Operating receipts ..........c000«6 6,529,274 7,226,550 6,469,595 
Operating Expenses .........c0000 5,179,229 5,501,273 5,116,262 
Operating PFOfit.......cceceeceeees 1,350,045 1,725,277 1,353,333 
SPERIOE BOOIIORR oscsovnciconssinnsnee 169,205 147,584 143,433 
Exch. differences .............000 985,586 658,225 708,978 
Depreciation of currency float- 

I a ee Cr.275,527 94,123 Cr. 38,429 
Debenture interest® .........00. 938,819 954,113 960,395 
BME CREE occnsccccescesccceses 759,485 773,281 779,938 
BOE BRED ncsscoceresnoscannscnnessed Dr. 889,114 Dr.606,881 Dr.914,117 
Carried forward ............ Dr.4,184,665 Dr.4,791,546 Dr.5,705,663 


* Including interest on arrears. 


Despite the operation of lower wage charges during 
part of the year, this reduction is proportionately smaller 
than the fall in gross traffics, and the operating ratio is 
nearly 3 per cent. higher at 79 per cent. Renewals charged 
in the various operating accounts amount to only £168,422 
against £280,802, but this item of expense in recent years 
has been on too small a scale to affect operating results 
very considerably. The balance available for fixed charges 
amounts to £826,217 against £1,120,513. But the heavy 
weight of accumulated losses robs the annual results of 
any special significance. The renewal of the moratorium 
last June for a further five years was, in fact, scarcely more 
than a formality, for while interest payable in respect of 
debentures and guarantees, as well as interest on arrears, 
is fully charged each year, it is only partly paid. At present 
the first and second debenture stocks are receiving interest 
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in full, payments on the 4} per cent. consolidated deben- 
ture stock have been made to July 1, 1934, while holders 
of the 5 per cent. (1912) debenture stock have 6} years’ 
arrears due to them. The General Manager’s report points 
out that crop prospects are better this year, but in the 
meantime, stockholders will derive little consolation from 
a fall of £156,264 in gross receipts for the first 16 weeks of 
the current year. 


* * * 


Associated Piano Scheme.—The report of Agso- 
ciated Piano Company for the year to March 31st shows 
that net profits have been reduced from £17,104 to 
£13,364. Hence, the net preference dividend, which re- 
quires £8,925, is covered 14 times. In these circumstances 
the directors’ proposal to convert the £160,000 of 7} per 
cent. cumulative preference capital into a corresponding 
amount of 5 per cent. loan stock, repayable by the end of 
1944, is somewhat surprising. It may be conceded at once 
that the company’s circumstances are unusual. The retail- 
ing side of the company’s business has not shown a satis- 
factory return in recent years; on the other hand, the 
capital invested in this branch is represented largely by 
hire-purchase debts, which will be gradually realised dur- 
ing the next five years. In a situation where the preference 
capital is fully covered by assets, but may be prejudiced 
as to dividends (although that is a problem which lies in 
the future) the board offers preference shareholders the 
opportunity to exchange their status for that of creditors, 
holding a security whose service will not depend upon 
profits. It is doubtful, however, whether this point offers 
adequate compensation for the loss, first, of one-third of 
current income rights and, secondly, of the capital right 
to be paid off at 25s. per £1 share. The present quotation 
of 13s. 9d. for the preference shares may possibly repre- 
sent a fair market appraisal of their prospects. But if the 
preference shares were converted into loan stock the com- 
pany might be able to take advantage of any fall in the 
market value of the stock below par, by making drawings 
on advantageous terms. The company, on the directors’ 
own showing, is over-capitalised in relation to its prolit- 
earning capacity. In that event it would surely be possible 
to accumulate free resources as surplus assets are realised, 
and then to proceed to a reduction of share capital in the 
normal way, observing in the process all existing rights of 
the preference shareholders. 


* * * 


Imperial Smelting Prospects. — The failure of 
Imperial Smelting Corporation to pay its preference 
dividend in full, coupled with the general setback 10 
metal prices, had prepared shareholders for a sharp 
decline in profits for the year to June last. Actually, 
total revenue, at £117,447, is 57 per cent. lower than for 
the previous year, and also the lowest figure recorded 0 
the Corporation’s existence. The consolidated profits of 
the group show a smaller reduction of 45 per cent. 10 
£268,812, but the two years are not strictly comparable. 
The amount earned for dividends by the Corporation 
is £103,327, against £257,092, and the 6} per cent. 
preference shares receive a dividend of 4} per cent. out 
of a possible 5 per cent., the excess of £10,186 being 
used to increase the carry forward to £80,806. This 
sharp contraction in earnings is explained by the rapid 
fall in spelter prices last autumn; the average pric 
during the financial year was reduced by £3 7s. © 
£16 15s. Id. per ton, while profits were also affected 
by a general increase in costs. The outlook for the current 
year, however, may be very different. The Corporation 
has long urged that assistance should be given to the 
British zinc smelting industry, and Empire zinc producers 
have put forward a scheme which is now under con 
sideration by the Import Duties Advisory Committee. 
It is proposed that the present duty on foreign imports, 
and the equalising premium of the Empire metal ovet 
the market price, should be raised from 12s. 6d. to 30s. 
a ton. Empire producers would retain only 2s. 6d. out ° 
this increase ; of the balance they would pay 10s. 2 to2 
to Imperial Smelting Corporation and also 5s. 10 a 
pool for subsidising exports, and the Corporation would 
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also contribute 5s. for each ton of metal produced to this 
pool. On the basis of imports and domestic production 
for the year to June 30, 1938 (when the Corporation 
produced 65,153 tons of zinc, and imports from the 
Empire amounted to 106,124 tons), the Corporation 
would receive some £150,800 gross from the 30s. premium 
obtainable from its sales and from the 10s. a ton levy 
on Empire imports. After deducting its own contribu- 
tion to the pool of, say, £16,300, and the premium of 
12s. 6d. a ton already obtained, the net gain tothe 
Corporation would represent £93,800—equivalent to 
3.7 per cent. actual on the ordinary capital. In addition, 
there should be some gain from increased exports since, 
on the basis of the 1937 figures, receipts into the pool 
would subsidise exports amounting to some 27,000 tons, 
against actual exports in 1937 of 7,316 tons. Moreover, 
the market price of spelter has already improved in the 
present financial year. The current price of 12s. 9d. for 
the £1 ordinary shares makes due allowance for the 
Corporation’s improved outlook, assuming that the 
proposed scheme is officially approved. 








* * * 


“Twin Eagle ’’ Guarantees.—It is not easy to 
summarise the revised terms which in future will govern 
mutual guarantees between the Canadian Eagle and 
Mexican Eagle companies. These guarantees have covered 
the due operation of sinking funds for each company’s 
first preference shares, and, so far as profits permit, the 
payment of dividends on their respective first preference 
and participating shares. The Canadian Eagle report, 
issued in August, announced that the obligations of the 
Canadian company under its guarantee agreement were 
to be submitted to arbitration. The two companies and 
the trustees, however, have instead negotiated a tri-partite 
agreement. As from the end of 1937, the existing provision 
that any debit balance shown by one of the companies 
must be offset by a corresponding reserve provision by 
the other, before the latter can pay a dividend, will be 
deleted—obviously a point of importance for Canadian 
Eagle in the present situation. For the determination of 
respective liabilities, the two companies are to act on 
the basis of the best profit and loss account which can 
be produced by Mexican Eagle (whose books and records 
have been seized), with the proviso that adjustments may 
subsequently be made if proper accounts are subse- 
quently prepared. Payments from available profits will 
be made by the Canadian company under its guarantees 
to the extent to which the Mexican company is unable to 
pay its first preference and participating dividends. It is 
laid down, however, that any amounts received under 
guarantee in respect of dividends on the first preference 
shares shall be repayable by the company concerned 
out of future profits (subject to the prior claim of the 
first preference dividends), while payments on the parti- 
Cipating preference shares may be recouped only from 
Profits, if any, which might have been applied, but 
Were not in fact applied, in payment of such dividends. 
Finally, the mutual guarantees of sinking funds on the 
first preference shares of both companies remain in force. 


* * * 


Canadian Eagle Distributions.—Following | this 
agreement, the Canadian Eagle company proposes to 
distribute the available balance of £741,650 (after paying 
first preference dividends) shown in the 1937 report. A 
sum of £5,624 is required to meet the Mexican Eagle first 
Preference dividend for two months to the end of 1937. 
A dividend of 23.88 Canadian cents is declared on Cana- 
dian Eagle participating preference shares, absorbing 
£42,525, while the fixed dividend on the Mexican Eagle 
Participating preference shares requires £10,800. The 
distribution of 6d. per Canadian Eagle ordinary share 
absorbs £303,207, leaving £379,494 to be carried forward. 

“s¢ payments, of course, relate to 1937, and have been 
held in abeyance. For the current year, the situation is 
obviously obscure. The Mexican oil companies now await 


the Supreme Court’s decision on the legality of the 
“xpropriation of their property, while the Canadian Eagle 
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concern has been compelled to seek new sources of supply 
for its trading activities. President Cardenas has recently 
claimed that Mexico would be able to wipe out her 
obligations if she could sell a portion of her oil through 
the expropriated companies. What this statement means 
in terms of political or economic probabilities is not 
immediately apparent. The revision of the agreement 
between the Eagle companies implies first that the revenue 
obligation upon Canadian Eagle for the payment of 
Mexican Eagle preference dividends should be relatively 
moderate; the capital obligation for the sinking fund on the 
latter’s first preference shares is, of course, well covered 
by its own liquid resources. 


* * * 


Trinidad Leaseholds Profits.— Although the divi- 
dend was reduced from 30 per cent. to 273 per cent., and 
total profits were 12 per cent. lower, the Trinidad Lease- 
holds accounts for the year to June 30 make a satisfactory 
impression. The report points out that the average price 
obtained for the company’s products rose, but an important 
proportion of sales is in the form of heavy oils for the 
bunker and export markets, and these showed a decrease 
which more than offset an improvement in “ Regent ” 
petrol sales in this country. Total sales, however, amounted 
to 10,062,000 barrels—a reduction of 2 per cent.—which is 
considerably lower than the rate of decline in profits. But 
the company has incurred expenses incidental to a larger 
production and to the extension of the refinery operations, 
as a result of which 10,476,000 barrels of crude oil were 
treated in 1937-38, against 10,169,000 barrels in 1936-37. 
Moreover, the introduction of the new plant involved extra 
expense, and there was a rise in the cost of labour and 
materials. The refinery extensions were practically com- 
plete before the end of the financial year (£898,503, inci- 
dentally, was spent on capital works of all kinds in 
1937-38, against £588,628 in 1936-37), but they have not 
been at work long enough to affect profits. Meanwhile the 
reduction in earnings available for the sharcholders, as we 
show in the following table, exceeds the fall in total profits 
by £63,240. 


Years ended June 30, 


1936 1937 1938 
me! / _i 
TE OOO anccrccteresecceverscon 679,409 1,108,833 = 977,147 
Expenses and fees ...........+00 36,147 46,062 46,269 
Depreciation .........ccccccccccece 231,411 250,169 245,008 
Written off shares, etc. ......00- 12,650 26,566 81,262 
PIO a cccccncadedseensccadvescioees 55,000 137,500 151,000 
Shares :— : — 
is scacatccasensancennercees 344,202 648,534 453,608 
NE ik ctesncadaccincercakeseevesns 327,891 491,835 450,849 
TNE Ge datncixsccoevacccceseus 26:2 39-6 27:7 
Paid % ccccccccccccccescencseccece 2 30 274 
I ikacsdeccasenccnesesccunsas nae 100,000 aa 
Carry forward ........ceceeeeeeeees 86,472 143,171 145,930 


This reduction is due chiefly to an increased provision for 
writing down interests in other companies, while the total 
taxation allocations include £21,000 for the Trinidad cocoa 
levy. The dividend is in consequence covered with only a 
trifling margin and no addition is made to reserve. The 
current year’s outlook is affected by the uncertainties of 
the oil price structure, and in the absence of a recovery in 
shipping movements sales might well fall further. The 
company, however, has an established position in the 
British petrol market, and in due course the new refinery 
should make a considerable contribution to profits. The £1 
shares are quoted at 91s. 3d., to yield £6 Os. 6d. per cent. 


* * * 


Consolidated African Selection Trust. ~The less 
prosperous circumstances of the diamond industry are 
strikingly reflected in the results of Consolidated African 
Selection Trust for the year to June 30th last. Net revenue 
from diamond production and trading account fell by 
£186,700 to £419,150. The substantially increased 
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mount of £21,000 was expended upon investigation, 
while new Semen were higher. ‘Taxation absorbed 
{68,330 net, against £84,610 for 1936-37, when a sum 
of £27,500 was written back. The net balance available 
for dividends on the ordinary shares amounts to £271,220, 
against £457,910, and since the capital was increased last 
year by a 300 per cent. scrip bonus, the 15 per cent. 
distribution requires £226,220, against £339,330 for the 
90 per cent. paid on the former capital. Only £24,220 
has been set aside to reserve, which received £100,000 
a year ago, and the slightly increased amount of £39,920 
is carried forward. The general reserve account, which 
now stands at £170,000, shows the effect of crediting 
£1,027,550 arising from the revaluation of investments 
and deducting £1,139,090 in respect of the share bonus. 
Investments, chiefly at directors’ valuation, now stand 
in the balance sheet at £1,252,090, compared with 
£224,680 at cost. On the basis of last year’s dividend 
the return at current price of 13s. 6d. for the 5s. shares 
is over 5 per cent., tax free. In view of the con- 
tinued demand for industrial diamonds, and of the more 
cheerful conditions now prevailing in the United States, 
shareholders may feel justified in expecting somewhat 
improved results for the current year. 


* * * 





The Week’s Company Profits.—This week reports 
have been received from 43 companies, excluding two for 
which comparable figures are not available. The total net 
profits of these concerns amount to £3,411,000, showing 
a fall of 18 per cent. compared with their earnings of 
£4,181,000 for the previous year. The cumulative total for 
1,994 companies reporting to date is £259,622,000, a 
rise of 94 per cent. on the corresponding total last year of 
£236,794,000. The week’s results are discussed in pre- 
ceding Notes and on page 236 under the heading 
“Shorter Comments,” while our usual analysis table 
appears on page 252. 
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Company Meetings of the Week.—In this issue 
reports of company meetings begin on page 243. At the 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway meeting, Sir Follett 
Holt referred to heavy increases in costs. At one time last 
year, coal delivered rose by as much as 7s. 7d. a ton, 
Strenuous efforts to reduce expenses were described by 
Mr H. Howard-Williams at the Central Argentine Rail- 
way meeting. A total reduction of about £1,000,000 had 
been effected. Addressing Manila Railway (1906) Com- 
pany members, Lieut.-Colonel C. A. Reid Scott showed 
that the estimate of an annual surplus of £16,000 would 
have been exceeded under normal conditions. Coal traffic 
was declared by Mr E. A. A. Joseph to be the main cause 
of the Assam Railways and Trading Company's rise in 
profits. Sir Auckland C. Geddes, at the Rhokana Corpora- 
tion meeting, expressed the opinion that the Corporation’s 
total plant capacity was largely in excess of 10,000 short 
tons a month—the figure previously given to shareholders, 
Addressing shareholders of fohn Delaney, Limited, Mr A. 
Woolley-Hart pointed out that the output of lime had in- 
creased by over 30 per cent. to 86,546 tons. Sir Louis 
Sterling informed members of Herrburger, Brooks that the 
effect of lower turnover had been partly offset by reduc- 
tions in expenses. Dr Hans Pirow, at the New Modder- 
fontein Gold Mining meeting, explained the reasons for 
the company’s decision to undertake a certain amount of 
development work on the Black and Kimberley reefs. 
Nourse Mines shareholders were informed by Mr R. S. G. 
Stokes that capital expenditure to be incurred during the 
current year was expected to exceed £60,000, but that 
this work should practically complete the programme. 
At the first annual meeting of Blyvooruitzicht Gold Min- 
ing Company, Mr Stokes summarised certain additional 
information which had been obtained by West Witwaters- 
rand Areas and which had a favourable bearing upon their 
own company’s prospects, 


THE STOCK 


London 
SETTLING DAYS 

TICKET 
NOVEMBER 8 


ACCOUNT 
NOVEMBER 10 


THE new account opened in encourag- 
ing fashion this week. From the out- 
set it was evident that the demand for 
iron and steel issues was of a deter- 
mined character, well able to resist the 
profit-taking to which many shares 
were naturally subjected after their re- 
cent gains, But the advance was not on 
a broad front, nor was it fully 
sustained. Lord Halifax’s references to 
the financial obligations inherent in 
national preparation first checked the 
rise, and the German colonial demands, 
with their unpalatable possibilities for 
Imperial politics, have taken fresh toll 
of gold mining issues. The course of 
the fixed-interest securities has been 
irregular, and neither gains nor losses 
were extensive. 

A limited amount of support for gilt- 
edged stocks on Monday, led by sup- 
port for War Loan before the deduction 
of interest, produced fractional gains of 
the order of a quarter of a point. On 
Tuesday, War Loan was marked ex in- 
terest, but lost more than the due 
amount. Some bear operations were re- 
ported and investment support was 
lacking. Further falls were initially re- 
corded on Wednesday, but the sharp 
advance in sterling provided a signal 
for bear covering and small gains were 
recorded at the close. 

In the foreign bond market, both 
Chinese and Japanese bonds responded 


to the hope that the fall of Hankow 
would be followed by a truce. Some 
Japanese issues jumped as much as six 
points on Monday, although later 
profit-taking limited their net advance. 
Some shortage of Chinese bonds con- 
tributed to the two-point advances on 
Tuesday and again on Wednesday. 
European bonds were firmer, and Czech 
issues recovered after an early reaction 
associated with Hungary’s demands. 
* 

Home rail stocks responded at first 
to hopes of good traffics with prefer- 
ence issues well in the lead, though 
Ordinary stocks were not without sup- 
port. Part of this bloom had already 
been lost by Tuesday evening, however, 
and when the traffics were published an 
all-round setback occurred, except in 
Southern preferred. Small declines were 
also recorded in the preference list. De- 
mand for Argentine rail preference 
and ordinary stocks was well main- 
tained. 

Apart from activity in iron and steel 
and armaments shares generally, the in- 
dustrial market passed an uneventful 
week, with no pronounced trend in 
either direction. Iron and steel shares 
went ahead strongly at the opening, 
with Dorman, Long in the lead, al- 
though nearly all the principal shares 
showed good gains, Investment demand 
Slackened in mid-week, and there was 
also some profit-taking, but after it had 
been absorbed the market became firmer. 
More interest was taken in coal shares 
than in recent weeks, and on the whole 
the trend was upward. While there were 
some good gains among engineering 


EXCHANGES 


shares, the tone was irregular. Electrical 
equipment issues also became more un- 
certain as the week progressed. Motor 
shares were firm rather than exciting, 
although Triplex was well supported. 
Aircraft shares made a mixed showing, 
for a slightly easier tendency followed 
the firm start. Imperial Airways lost 1s. 
on the dividend announcement. Except 
for a burst of interest on Tuesday, tex- 
tiles lacked special features, though in 
the rayon section Courtaulds went 
ahead quietly. Breweries were at first 
well supported from the provinces, but 
the Mitchells and Butler’s report de- 
pressed prices later. Seager Evans were 
bought on market rumours, but reacted 
in mid-week on profit-taking. Tobacco 
shares were neglected. Store shares were 
undecided, but showed a somewhat 
steadier tendency on Wednesday. Wool- 
worth were inclined to droop before 
the terms of the offer for sale, but 
showed a sharp advance to 59s. 6d. 02 
Thursday. Tate and Lyle were a firm 
feature in the provision and catering 
section, As in the previous week, price 
movements in miscellaneous shares weré 
unimportant. Until _ profit - taking 
brought a reaction, Imperial Smelting 
were firm, despite the report. 
* ; 
Idle conditions continued in the oi! 
share market, and though occasional 
gains were recorded, an easier tendency 
developed later in the week from lack 
of support. The firm opening note w 
not maintained, for a little Continent 
selling subdued prices. Mexican Basie 


were indifferent to news of the rejection 
of the companies’ petition to Presiden 
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Cardenas. There was a fractional im- 
provement in rubber shares on Mon- 
day on good American news, but busi- 
ness and price changes later in the week 
were insignificant. Tea shares were firm, 
and in mid-week there was a little in- 
yestment buying of the leading issues. 

[he mining market was very quiet, 
and the absence of buyers allowed 
scattered and unimportant sales to de- 
press prices. Kaffirs were distinguished 
only by their dullness, for some ner- 
yousness developed on the question of 
the former German colonies. But the 
chief victims were the developing 
mines, for the dividend-paying mines 
and finance issues remained relatively 
steady. Base metal shares were disap- 
pointing, compared with the activity 
shown in the previous week. Opening 
firmness in Rhodesian copper issues was 
not accompanied by much business and, 
like Kaffirs, they were affected later by 
some uneasiness on the colonial ques- 
tion. Tin shares were inactive but firm, 
and remained indifferent to changes in 
the metal price. Lead-zine shares also 
were neglected. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” 
INDICATORS _ 


Security Indices 
Corres. 





193 |. Total 





; Day 
| Baraainst) 7957 | 30 ord. | 20 fixed 
shares* int.t 
Oct. 21! 6,565 | 7,315 83-7 | 125 6 
Oct. 24. 6,650 | 8,730 83:0 125-7 
Oa. 25. 6,720 | 6,930 83 8 125°6 
Oct. 26° 6,285 | 7,000 83:4 125-6 
Oct. 27; 6,095 | 7,145 | 83:4 125°5 
L950 
High ees eco | 97-2 131-0 
| Jan, 12 Feb. 4 
Lou vn si | vas | Jape 
| | Sept. 28 | Sept. 27 


$ Approx. total recorded in S.E. List. * July I, 
1935 = 100 +1928 = 100. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


The Actuaries’ index of 151 indus- 
trial share prices reflects the recovery 
that has taken place since the Septem- 
ber crisis. On Tuesday, October 25th, 
this index stood at 63.7, compared with 
58.0 a month ago, but with 77.5 a year 
ago. The corresponding average yields 
are 5.85, 6.50 and 4.69 per cent. A selec 
ion of the separate indices, and also the 
usual monthly particulars of fixed 
iMerest prices and yields, follow: — 

Prices 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) 


Groups (and No. of 
Securities) 


| 
Oct. 26, Sept.27, Oct. 25, 


1937 | 1938 | 1938 
— - ee oe L ata ! ai 
* Fixed Interest 
Mice CONBOMB. (1) se sesees 131-7 | 119-1 | 127-8 
Ma indus. debs. (13)... | 121-0 | 118-7 | 119-7 
sc. indus. pref. (26) ... | 116-1 | 111-6 | 112-4 
— Ordinary 
ne CUD os svicceinae 121-1 | 102:7 | 114-0 
cal Coe Mate: (6) .. 00000. 87-0 | 69-1! 76:1 
nn (9)....:.--sessovssuses 114-1 69-0 | 81-1 
Fron anutacturing (12) | 136-7 | 108-0 | 117-2 
Mon and steel (17) heratuine | 71:6) 45:4) 55-6 
Tete (O)..n-ssecresosesace 45:2) 30:5 | 34:1 
POG vissesisainends 21:5 | 12°6 4 


| | 14- 
; : ! .. 


Yields (%) 








Groups ‘ { : | rem 
Oct. 26,/Sept.27,| Oct. 25, 
1937 | 1938 | 1938 
‘ ae Jntevest 
GR. 3° , ; 
re indus. debs, ...,., 4-10 4.02 3.08 
“isc. indus. pref.......... 4°46 | 442) 4-38 
ia Ordinary 
$ WW -cuntesieheeseasaed " . i 
Callding materials ....,, 3-3 8.00 7:38 
al vomaees scneaieai 4-30 7:59 6:30 
me and steel] ae : 5.86 8.99 738 
ye ee a 5-41 7:77 
RIT  wscccienicsane EB ae 467 
— te esaieeseencetsiieseteeee 





New York 


AFTER reaching new highs at the end 
of last week, Wall Street evidently felt 
that the time for a breathing space was 
at hand. For two days, stocks moved 
within the narrowest of margins, until 
mid-week brought a profit-taking test 
which, on the whole, the market sur- 
vived very satisfactorily. For the first 
three days, turnover remained fairly 
stable, only dropping below 1} million 
shares on Tuesday, Reports thot the 
Administration had reached a modus 
vivendi with the utilities (which would 
release substantial expenditure for new 
construction), coupled with the further 
rise in steel activity, encouraged the in- 
dustrial market at first, but after a bout 
of profit-taking, the market relapsed 
into featureless trading. The prospects 
of increased armament expenditure 
brought support in the aircraft sec- 
tion and the general background of 
market sentiment undoubtedly remained 
bullish. Nevertheless, the third quarter 
steel earnings figures proved less palat- 
able than the optimists had hoped. The 
mid-week reaction, however, was in any 
case overdue, and its importance for the 
chartists was tempered by the ability of 
the market to stage a vigorous rally in 
the last hour. Rail stocks were generally 
out of favour (although rail bonds im- 
proved), but utilities have continued to 
rise unhampered into new high ground. 


New York Prices 


Close Latest Close Latest 


Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
7 2 a, 7; 
1938 1938 1938 1938 
1. Rails and \4. Manutacturing 
Transport Briggs ......... 351g 34lp 
Atchison ..... . 3814 3 


9g! Chrysler ...... S154 8354 
Balt. &Ohio.. 85g 8°s Elec. Autolite 335g 3314 
B.M.T.......... 10!2 12!2!Gen. Motors.. 5053 505g 
Can. Pacific... 6'2 _6°s Hudson Mtr. 9g 914 
Ches. & Ohio 35'4 35-2 NashKelvntr 10'2 1034 
G.N. Ry. Pf... 23/g 23!2 Packard Mtr.. 5 6 
Illinois Cent... 1414 155s Bendix Avtn. 235g 23% 
N.Y. Central.. 19'2 20!g Boeing Airpln 27!4 291g 
Northern Pac. 12°g 12°4 Douglas Air... 5644 69 
Pennsylv. R... 211g 2154 United Aircft. 3312 365g 
Southern Pac. 19-2 19’: Air Reduction 6414 642 
Southern Rly. 17:3 19°s Allied Chem), 191 1892 
Union Pac. ... 96 92'2 Col. Carbon 93!2 94 
Greyhound... 19!4 195g Dupont ...... 14510 14778 

Un. Carbide 8&7 &8lg 
2. Utilities and 


U.S. Ind. Alc. 2614 28 
Communications AllisChalmer 5154 5212 
Am. W’works. 1312 145, 


4 oe. Electric 44%4 = 
om 1, West’hseElec. 11634 11914 
—e. 3136 337, American Can 10024 10312 
Col. Gas & Ei 834. 9 ~«=Addressogrph 285g 27 
ElBond & Sh. 1254 13%4 Caterpillar... 53'2 53 


: , Cont. Can.... 45 4414 
Natiiwr & Lt. 82 941° Ingersoll Rnd 109 11234 


» 71 593, Int. Harvester 62°3 64 
— a o , = * Johns Manvie 103 1021g 
Pub Serv N.J. 33g 3454 Am. Radiator 17%4 18)4 
Stan Gas&B. 412 434 Corn Prods... 69 695g 
UnitedCorp. 4. 41g J1Case&Co. 92 9512 
Un. GasImp. 1134 1134, Glidden_...... 25 = 
Amer. Tel 146!2 14814 G-Am. Trans 52/2 5414 

nee Tel, = 10 Allied Stores 12'g 1254 


2734 Celanese of A. 25g 24 
7, Ind. Rayon... 27 27 


Internat. Tel. 9° 
Westn. Union 29 


ee 8lg 87g At é 
, 5 1, Colgate Palm. 137g 1534 
» B. Pref 63°¢ 6512 Fo tm'n Kdk. 18122 I8li2 
Gillette ...... &'g Qig 
: Seegeeee ond Lambert Co. 1312 165g 
CAGE cicscaves 5510 59 


Am. Rol. Mili 191g 20's 20thCen. Fox 26 2534 
Beth, Steel .... 625g 68%, 


Beth. Steel P. 107 110 5, Retail Trade, etc. 
Republic St. 


U.S. Steel ... 6234 653, Mont. Ward 51% 5144 
U_S.SteelPf.11614119-cxd J.C.Penney 8 3°4 83 
Alaska J’neau 95g Qi: Sears Roebck 7614 7610 
Am. Metal ... 4212 4314 Walgreen... 16° 16'8 
Am. Smelting 54. 56 Woolworth... 49/2 50% 
Anaconda ... 38’3 3914 Borden ...... 16’, 17 
Bohn Alum... 2914 28). Gen. Foods... 39!2 3778 
Cerro de Pas.. 53 54 Kroger Grey. 1914 1934 
Int. Nickel ... 5514 561g Nat. Biscuit 2612 27 
Kennecott ... 4814 48 Nat. Dairy... 1414 14g 
Patino Mines 11%3 125g Stand.Brands 7/2 7% 
Tex.Gif. Sul. 34 33g Am.Tob.B. 90 9014 
U.S. Smelt.... 69 6812 Lig. Myers B. 10114 102g 
Vanadium ... 23 24%, Lorillard 202g 1912 
Atlantic Refg. 2312 2312 Reyn. Tob.B. 4412 4512 
Phillips Petr. 38 39% Nat. Distillers 27 28% 
Shell Union... 147g 153g Schenley Dis. 1954 20!4 
Shell Un. Pf... 10234 104!2 

Socony Vac... 1312 14 |6- Figance 

Stan. Oil Cal. 2834 3014|Comc). Credit 55. 573 
Stan. Oil N.J. 527g 53 |\AtlasCorp.... 8% 812 
Texas Corp. 42 44 \Com Inv. Tr. 58 6054 
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_ By courtesy of the Standard Statistics 
Company, Inc., of New York, we print 
the following index figures of American 


values, calculated on _ closing prices 
(1926 = 100), 
= WEEKLY AVERAGE 
1935 
Oct. Oct Oct. 
| Low | High 11, 19 26, 
| Mar.; Oct. = 1938 | 1938 | 19338 
30 26 
347 Ind’ls. ... | 75-9 113-9 110-8 112-1 113.9 
32 Rails ...... 19-0 it 29-3 29 4 30 
40 Utilities... | 57-7 | 82-4 78-0 80-2 824 





419 Stocks .. 63°7 | 95-1 92 93-4 05 ¥ 
Av. yield %* | 8:35 | 3-49 3-60% 3-57% 3 49% 
High Low 


* 50 Common Stocks. + January 12th. 


ie | 


DAILY AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN 
_COMMON STocKS (1926 100 


Oct. 20 | Oct. 21 Oct. 22 Oct. 24 Oct. 25 Oct. 26 


130°5 | 131-0 | 132-6 | 132-3 | 132-5 | 130-6 


1938 High: 132:°6 October 22nd 
March 31st. 


TOTAL DEALINGS IN NEW York 
| 


Low : 33-6 





Stock Exchange | Curb 
| - Shares 
1938 | _ 
Shares | Bonds | —_ 
000’s $000's 000’s 
- : 
Oct. 20 | 1,620 6,370 214 
ee 1,720 §,670 | 233 
oe aa 1,130 4.560 | 133 
~ aa 1,680 7.500 | 268 
an 1,490 7,870 | 287 
a 1,700 8,710 | 288 
: * Two-Hour Session - 
7 . 
Capital Issues 
CAPITAL ISSUE TOTALS 


Nominai Con- New 


Week ending Capital versions Money 
October 29 £ £ £ 
PO the PBC ....<60ccces Nil aa Nil 
To Shareholders ecdas Nil os Nu 
By S.E. Introduction ... Nil eas Nil 
By Permission to Deal 106,718 312,598 
Sav. Certs., week ended 
October 22 ............Dr100,000 Dr100,000 


Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 
Year to date 
1938 (New Basis) 

1937 (New Basis)......... 
1938 (Old Basis) ......... 
1937 (Old Basis) . 


4 d 
246,464,900 224,718,490 
470,888,827 421,642,764 
177,021,743 156,255,428 
268,284,371 222,120,687 

Destination 
(Excluding Conversions) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 
U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
Year to date £ i 
1938 (New Basis) 171,007,844 50,860,469 2,850,177 
1937 (New Basis) 360,506,950 57,877,455 3,258,359 
1938 (Old Basis) 130,813,375 22,621,981 2,820,072 
1937 (Old Basis) 203,910,009 16,718,178 1,492,500 
Nature of New Borrowing 
(Excluding Conversions) 
Deb. Pret. Ord. 
Year to date £ £ £ 
1938(New Basis) 137,016,878 15,982,344 71,719,268 
1937( New Basis) 209,516,307 27,296,222 184,830,235 
1938( Old Basis) 125,491,813 9,752,053 21,011,562 
1937 (Old Basis) 151,696,824 16,784,365 53,639,498 


Note.—‘ Old Basis’ includes only public issues 
and issues to shareholders only; ‘* New Basis” 
includes all new capital in which permission to deal 
has been granted. 


PRIVATE PLACINGS 
Associated Gas and Water.—This 
company has placed privately £60,429 
} per cent. debenture stock, 1951-61. 
United Kingdom Gas.—There has 
been placed privately £16,920 3) per 
cent. debenture stock. 
Henekeys.—This company has 
placed privately £40,000 4) per cent. 
first mortgage debenture stock. 
BY TENDER 
Elham Valley Water.—The direc- 
tors are offering for sale by tender 2,000 
£5 7 per cent. ordinary shares at a 
minimum of £5 10s. 
(Continued on page 236) 
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LONDON 


In calculating yields o! 
stocks are definitely 
date of repayment is taken when 


calculated by reference to the latest 


rec 











fixed 
; 


3lga) Bk. of Aust. £5...... | 
Bk. of Mont. $100... |) 


interest stocks allowanc 


feemmable at a certain date the yi¢ 


the stock stands at a 


div.”’ shares. 


Name otf Security 


British Funds 
Consols 242" 9...-+-++ 
Do. 4 ait. 1957 
Conv. 2 ” 1944-49 
Do. 3°% 1948-53 ... 
Do. 3 atter 1961 
Do. 4 1940-44 
Do. 5°% 1944-64 ... 
Fund. 1956-61 
Fund. 224°% 1952-57 
Fund. 3°, 1959-69... 
Fund. 4°, 1960-90... 
Nat. D. 2!2°5 1944-48 
Do. 3°, 1954-58... 
Victory Bonds 4", ... 
War L. 3 y af. 1952 
Local Loans 3°%....-. 
Austria 3°% 1933-53 
India 21 ° 
EDD, B Tascnccoensecesee 
Do. 3 re 
Do. 412% 1958-68 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 
Austr. 5°, 1945-75... 
Canada 4°% 1940-60 
Nigeria 5° 1950-60 
N. Zealand 5°, 1946 
Queens. 5°, 1940-60 
S. Africa 5% 1945-75 
Foreign Governments 
Arg. 410% Stg. Bds. 
Austria 19305°%...... 
Do. 410% 1934-59 
Belgian 4°, (36) 1970 
Bulgaria 712% .....0.+- 
Brazil 5°, Fd. 1914... 
Chile 6% (1929) ...... 
China 5% (1912) ... 
Do. 5 fe 
Czechoslovakia 8%... 
Denmark 3% .....c00- 
Egypt Unified 4% ... 
French 4 British 
Ger. Dawes Ln. 5 
Do. Young Ln. 412° 
Greek 6°, Stab. Ln. 
Hungary 712%......... 
Japan. 510°, 1936-65 
Do. 6°% (°24) red. 1959 
Peru 712% 1922 


toto 


seeeweeeeere 


PORRINE T Db sccnessecses 


Roum. 4°% Con, 1922 
U.K. & Arg. C. 3%... 
Corporation Stocks 
Bir’ham 5° 1946-56 
Bristol 5°4 1948-58... 
SekaNhs Hie sonetessenss 
Liverpool 3% 


Middx. 312% 1957-62 


Name of Security 


j 


Public Boards 


dividends, account 


| C. Elec. 5 
Lon. Pass. 
1} 415% “a” 


© 1950-70 
Transport 
1985-2023 


| 


15% “A” 1985-2023 
| 5°, “B” 1965-2023... 
| *C” 1956 or after...... 
Met. W.B. “B” 3% 
| P. of Lon. 5°, 50-70 
|| British Railways 
CAw > MPs wnenereccces 
L. & N.E.R. Def. ... 
| Do. 5% Pref. Ord. 


j 


eeree 





Do. 4% Ist Pf.. 
L.M:S. Ord. .. 


4% Pf. 1923... 


4% Pf. ........ Sega 


Southern Def. ...... 


Do. 5% Pf. Ord. ... 
Do. 5% Pt. 


Dom. & Foreign Rys. 


Antofagasta Ord, 
| B.A. & Pac. Ord. ... 
B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord.... 


| B.A, West. Ord. ...... 
ic CR hieeeaianin } 


Can. Pac. Com. $25.. 
Costa Rica Ord. ...... 
| Nitrate Rlys. £10 ... 
San Paulo Ord. ...... 
| Taltal Rly. Ord, £5 
Banks and Discount 
Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 
, Bk. of N. Zealand £1 


Bk. of England ...... | 


| Barclay B. £1..... om 
Barcl. (D.,&c.) A £1 


Bk, of N.S.W. £20... 
Brit. Overseas A £5 


calculating the yield on “ cum 
Prices, 
Year 1938 
Prices, _ Jan. 1 to 
Year 1937 Oct. 26. 
inclusive 
High- Low High- Low- 
est es est est 
R456 738 79l4 64 
13 105°4 L115, 98 
101 94>. 10024 00 
103% ¢ 97 10314 9? 
106 99 10-45. 00)> 
108 105 1051 100 
117 ll1%4 115 102 
92 &9 Q)11 x1 
v6 RO oe 97 RR \> 
101 92 99515 90 
116 109 11472 o8 
vy 9%60 101) QJ 
; 1001. 93 
lid‘, 107 112.3:;6 100 
105 99 103% 012 
%6 845 901 7% 
102 99 102 90\2 
72 62 68 55 
8514 744 S214 68 
9854 87 9553 75 
119 11214 117ig | 110 
109 105 1087.2 97 
1055 101 104) 97 
11s 1141 115 10919 
110 10414 108 95 2 
107 10314 1071930) 95 
1141, | 11012 || 11213;¢| 97 
103 93 9619 i 78 
105 9753 || 102 23 
9ivg 8414 89 33 
102 95 99 | 80 
33:4 | 2417 36 | «3 
89 37 37lo | 13 
28 15 195¢ 14 
9554 54 6012 40 
101/43 59 7315 40 
10853 101 10554 20 
100 92 99 94 
106 1001; 104 87 
is il 13 V4 
66 5254 60 20 
49'\4 | 35 46 15 
4)%4 30 3410 | 25 
62 47\a 581. | 20 
B54 53 60 | 35 
9454 | 57 6412 | 38 
Ol'2 | 40% 50 | 35 
83 56 7510 54 
20 13 1554 10 
96°38 35-4 92 | 75 
118 111 11534 ' 101 
11834 | 11254 117s |: 104l2 
9514 | 82l2 8719 | 75 
101 93 97ig | 90'2 
10453 | 10053 | 10554 | 9433 
‘Prices, 
_ oo Last two 
Oct. 26, Dividends 
inclusive 
High- | Low- (a) ©) © 
est est % ° 
| | 
1l5lp | 97 21g | 2le 
11910 | 110 214 21, 
12954 | 119\9 234 2lo 
122 3 i 106 2lo 219 
an Alga} 2195 
9214 7873 Llp lig 
113 | «102 219 | 215 
65 29 || = 312b|) ‘Nila 
43] 21 Nil | Nil 
853 | 3h2 Nil Nil 
7 | 43 334b| Nila 
27g | 8 | lee} Wee 
684 | 21 || 36 | Nile 
301g | ll it llac Lloc 
70l4 | 23 26 | Nila 
B2l4 | 48 ] 26 2a 
2153 | Olg | loc lig ¢ 
87 48 36 | la 
11542 | 83 2lgal Ind 
i | 
14 | 7.) Nil | Nil 
612 33g || Nil | Nil 
17) |) 834 || “Nil Nil 
121, | 5 || Nil | Nil 
13\4 ! 534 i! Ni Nil 
ol 4\4 | Nil Nil 
23812 23 \j 2c 2c 
43/9 | 33/9 1} Nil | le 
06 28 || +26 {Nila 
16,3 11 05, le | le 
75/6 | 55'- || 106 | Tiga 
3 vey | 30 6 i 5b 5a 
352l2 | 315 || 6a 66 
76,72) 61/- || 7b la 
40/- | 376 | 31gb| 3a 
Be} 74 | 4128 
£44\2 | £3912 | Be Bec 
20'2 | 222 | Suc Ge 
35/= | 22/6 || 6¢ Nilc 
13lg | Olio || 78 





5a \\ Chtd. of India £5... | 


(a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. 
(A) Yield on 412% basis. 
(s) Yield worked on a 512% basis. 


(p) Yield worked on a 10% basis. 


Do. 5°% Pref. 1955 | 
Do. 4% 2nd PE... | 


(mm) Based on pa 
(w) Yield 


THE ECONOMIST 


e is made { 
Id includes any pron 
discount and the ear 
being taken of any 








or interest accrued sinc 
t or loss on rede 
liest date when t 
increase or reduc 











October 29, 1938 


ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


e the last date of payment, less income tax at the standard rate. Where 
mption ; where stocks 


are redeemable at or before a certain date the final 
The return on ordinary stocks and shares js 
Allowance is made for accrued dividends jp 


he quotation is above par. 
tion of interim dividends. 


- x Prices, 
“= Year 1938 Last two 
Price, B5—y Yield ~. S Dividends 
"26, 823 oe. ” inclusive ' 
1938 U2 High- Low- (a) (6) (©) 
z est est “0 
. . 4 z 
72 5 > 9 139 12'- 313 a 3345 
107} 310 On: 539 50 - 56 3a 
961. 217 3 90 '- 72 5 Blob 3loa 
99°)... 3 19 103 954 106 8a 
993, + 14 310 Tn £96lg £80 £36 £20a 
104 : 21810 . 646 | 49- 6b 6a 
110 | .. 3 2 0 97,4 72 96 7a 
87) . 3 5 6 89 3 72. 8 5 | 8a 
9 3 5 9 6516, ,542 5a, 56 
942 . 4 4 41 O%4 11 } 4a 
96 ~ | 5 
109 3 8 2 alle <9 .?. 7. 
; 214 7 | 2293 719 2 4 
7 wihl os 9 488 ; 420 81a) Slob 
107 we | 314 5h) 1615s ive aA = 
x, +12} 311 6m, 51/3 - ly 34 
“= = 3 10 6. 99/- 77- 114) 9a 
98 3 4 0 
5 ; 31611 | | 
78 | 31611 | 2853 | 24 || 40a | 50 5 
gon| «| 315 8 | 164 | 12% || $4/6b) $360 
11512) #1 | 310 6 | 1056) G2 | ti Ta 
. } lg | 2/- a 
| | i} as 
lo 9 10 31 26 256| 25a 
= 4 eet ait | 765, | Stoel ‘ais 
10212 | 214 0 | 11% 3 | 3. 
112\>  } 28-8 205g 161g | $306 | t235 4 
10110 .. | 5 0 O} 16 1334 || 6/-a| 6/-6 
10119 | 4 4 OF 35M ne {7 te 
lo | | 6 | 106/- Oc} T50¢ 
10912) aes 3 10 10316 Bla 2? il a 
88 | +2 | 5 3 6 Dye oe a 
i oes 918 0 17 1514 | 66a) 6/6 6 
aaa —1,| 813 4 | 88/6 69/814) 13a) 166 
90 = Z | 412 2 B13: ¢ Tig +10 a | t10 b 
4 wk eo. | 
1612 «|. CN 267. | 228. 8b| 4a 
18 . | 415 Ov! 6512 | 49!2 Ze} Bloc 
a5 |} +2 {a1 2 2f| 11/3 | 7/6 Tinc) 1c 
60 5 8 6 Of 233 208 665 | 4a 
5512 +1512) 14 8 4 75 5519 3b lloa 
9712)... | 3 2 Of | 1372 | L19l; ais a a 
99 |—1.| 4 3 0 || 254 200 8 4a 
1012} ... | 5 14 Oe! 275!2 | 215 8 b 5 a 
50 |-1 110 0 0 | 17/- | 14- 21na, 6126 
40 ae i115 O 25219 215, Blob 3loa 
31 | +1 | 7:15 Ow, 154 | L212 41.5) 3a 
42 4210, 10 14 4h 25112 22110 73} Se 
56 16 | 916 Of Si- | 3/412 2} ; 4c 
60 | +8 10 0 of 218 | at .°] 33° 
4 ace a 221 | 19012 a 
on * 1 39 35 193 | 167 66| 4a 
121.) + 12| 16 0 Oy 
Siew! = le 11/9 6/3 4e 4¢ 
Blix — 12) 312 9 | ie | 213 19 | 135. 
1, | 2 | Lod c Uc 
His 43 | 314 0 | 16 10%) 1 | 2b) 20 
8312)... 31110) 33/9 | 256 || t2l,a | T8546 
921 389) 7 | Stel 4146 3a 
102 372 236 163 3a 6b 
25/1012) 18/- Nile | 2 4(c) 
- ; ae ; 20/- | 13/9 | 2loa 56 
| g | | oe | Abe | Nat | Nil 
; , ; || 106 l- || Be | Blee 
Msi | St! vield || 173 | 12/6 || Tige| Nil c 
26, Soa Oct. 26, | 34/10%2) 23/9 | Ie | Iie 
1938 |O3™| 1938 
§ | 77/6 | 61/3 121.6, 5a 
= Gicedlinnietonenl 32/- | 21/9 || 5126) 2loa 
sen, | £ a. 131/- | 103/9 |) $206 {3 ¢ 
*“2) see 67/- si/- | 3a} 
| 826 | 68/- | 146) 6a 
11512| ... 316 0! 1079 | 82/- || Tiga) 15 6 
12312) ws. 318 6 |125/- |100/- |} 124@| 176 
= | 4 A 113/6 sae } 205 | ge 
; . 43/- | - |} 7g) loa 
8712). 3 8 7/|| 93/- | 726 || 8B8a| 136 
1142, .. | 3 9 0] 75/- | 62 5a| 12l26 
; | 78/- | 61/3 146 | 4a 
73 +41 mi, 7 | tee | os | t3a — 
} 42/—- | 2 | 66 a 
i i. lo | T j ( ‘7 | 
ai, ~17| 8 Gios| 99 | S037] O 3] 12s 
| +1 [1518 2) °° | } $e) 
2819 +3 1010 6 | 24/6 163 || 42a] 686 
132) +1 | 1b 2 2) 44- | 326 || 66| 42 
2912 +212) 615 7) 9/412] 4/6 We | 1c 
53i2, +2 | 7 9 7)! 46/3 | 31/- || 106 | 312 4 
12i2) +2 | 12 © O | 32/1012, 24/9 || $5 a | tl2i2b 
961. +2 5 2 | 36/7i2| 23/9 | T2a\| T66 
jes ey uae ae | el $e 
a. || <2) 7) a | 
| Nil 11/10ip) 616 || Teel We 
5 |e Nil || 87/6 | 676 || Saj| 156 
12 | ws Nil | 34/3 | 163 || 6¢)| 0c 
siti Nil || 55/3 | 30/- || 14¢ | 18 
| ght LAU Be [ER Fis 
: | eee \ /hig > | a 49 
2410} ... | 8 3 3 ) 33/9 | 22/6 || 156) Tiga 
37/6 | —1/3| 5 6 9 || 31/419] 21/6 |] loa) 72d 
126 | -26| 8 9 of as |e | 32 382 
i | iv) | j c 42C¢ 
os | 12/3 7/3 || Se! We 
5716| .. | 6 1 0] 23/9 | 126 | 24| 5ieb 
313 | -~ | $2 40) 48/aie| 34 4\ol| +5 @| t7l26 
yd ese | 35/412! 23/9 |} 3lpal 8lab 
|| 2a] 338 $1 Be | Be | Be] Bs 
: | - 12/- | 6¢ 7c 
(as ites | 47/- | 38/412) 66) 4a 
[aE] 258 oe Bs | Bs'| the t8s 
| 40/~ |... Nil || 28/9 | 23/3 4 a | 6 b 
N92] —%4| 6 6 O i 10/101, 2/419) 15 ¢| Se 


(c) Dividends for full year. 
ent of 210%. 
ed on 40%, of coupon. 








(d) Paid in £N.Z. 


(t) Yield worked on a 14% basis. 


(e) Allowing for exchange. 

(v) Yield on 15/8%_ basis 

>) Yield based on 47% of coupe 
free of income tax. 


(n) To redemption at par, in year shown. 
t Free of Income Tax. 


(z) 1% pai 


| Stewarts & Lloyds 
| Swan, Hunter £1 ... 


Name of Security 


Com. Bk. of Aus. 10'- 
District B. £1 fy pd. 
En. S. & Aust. £5 £3p. 
Hambros £10, £2 2p. 
Hong. and S. $125. 
Lloyds £5, £1 pd.... 
Martins £20, £2! pd. 
Midland £1, ty. pd... 
Nat. Dis. £2! fy. pd. 
Nat. of Egypt £10... 
N. of Ind. £25, £12/2p 
N. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 
Roy. Bk. of Scotland 
St. of S.A. £20, £5 pd. 
Union Dis. £1.......++ 
West. £4, £1 pd....... 


Insurance 
Alliance £1, fully pd. 
Atlas £5, £114 pd... 


Com. Un. £1, fy. pd. | 


Gen. Acc. £1, 5/— pd. 
Lon. & Lanc.£5,£2pd. 
N.Brit.& Mer. £114,t.p. 
Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ... 
Pheenix £1, fy. pd.... 
Prudential £1 A...... 
Do. £1, with 4s. pd. 
Royal Exchange £1... 
Royal £1, 10/- pd.... 
S.U.&NLA £20,£1pd. 
Sun In., £1 with 5 pd. 
Sun. Lf. Ass., £1 fy.pd 
Investment Trusts 
Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... 
Anglo-Celtic Ord. ... 
Brit. Assets Trust 5/- 
Debenture Corp. Stk. 
For. Amer. &c., Def. 
Guardian Investment 
Ind. and Gen, Ord.... 
Invest. Trust Def. ... 
Lake View Inv. 10/- 
Mercantile Inv. ...... 
Merchants Trust Ord. 
Metropolitan Trust... 
Scottish Inv, 5/—...... 
Scottish Mort., &c.... 
Trustees Corp. Ord. 
United States Deb.... 
Financial Trusts, &c. 
ArgentineLand,&c.10 
Brit. S.Afr, 15/-fy. pd. 
Charterhouse Inv. £1 
C. of Lond. R. Pry. £1 
Daily Mail & Gen. £1 
Dalgety £20 £5 pd.... 
Forestal Land £1 ... | 
Hudson’s Bay Co. £1 
Java Invest. {1 


Peru. Corp. Pref. ... || 
Primitiva Hold. £1... || 
Staveley Trust £1 ... |) 


Sudan Plant. £1...... 
Breweries, G&c. 
Ansell’s Brewery £1 | 
Barclay Perkins £ | 
Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1 | 
Charrington & Co. £1 


Courage Ord. £1 ... || 


Distillers Ord. 4 ove 
Guinness Ord. £1... 
Ind. Coope & All. £1 
Meux’s Ord. £1...... 
Mitchells & Butlers £1 
Ohlsson’s Cape £1... 
Simonds (H.&G.) £1 
S. African Bws. £1... 
Taylor Walker Ord. £1 


| Walker eR eet 


Watney CombeDeft. 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
Allied [ronfound, £1. 
Babcock Wilcox £1... 
Baldwins 4/- ........ . 
Bolsover Col. Ord. £1 
Brown (J.) Ord. 10/- 
Butterley Co. Ord. £1 | 
Cammell Laird 5/-... 


| Colvilles Ord. £1 ... 


Consett Iron Ord. 6/8 
Cory, William, Ord. £1 
Dorman Long Ord. £1 
Do. Pref. Ord. £1... 
Firth Brown £1 ...... 
GuestKeen&c. Ord. £1 
Hadfields 10/-_ ...... 
Horden Collieries £1 
Lambert Bros. Ord. £1 
Ocean Coal, &c. 4/- 
Pease and Partners 10/- 
Powell Duffryn £1... 
Sheepbridge C.&I. £1 


| Shipley Coll. Ord. £1 | 
|| S. Durham | Ord. £1) 


Steel & Iron f BOrd/l 
Stanton Iron. £1...... | 
Staveley Coal, etc. &t \| 
| 
‘Thomas(Rich,) 6/8... 





: 
Price, | oe 3 
Oct. | EZR _Vield 
26, 87a Oct.2 
1938 OS™ 1938 
“es 
13/9 4 0 
226 3 16 
776 5 8 
10x - 4 10 
£52 ~ | 6 13 
" een 41 
4 44 
84- 2-| 316 
5 411 
34 + lo 47 
* i 517 
lg} ase 4 6 
460 ; 3131 
15'4, — 14) 419 
43/9 ; 411 
93/6 | +2/6| 4 5 
2654 aay . 9 
15 oe | 213 
Qlox' —lig! 4 4 
ie si 313 
28x ia 311 
oe —1; 2 19 
S94) +44) 219 
+ ; 4 1 
‘ 217 
95/- | +1/3) 2 2 
Olax vin 3 0 
= + 14 3 16 
6 319 
$26 3 6 
~ 2 10 
230 5 4 
471 7% 
10 - » 1 38 
21210} .. | 414 
57 mie 
12010} ... 5 16 
218x 4 | 5 10 
216x +1 | 6 0 
14/- —~ | oe 
230 +7 | 5 4 
1211o/ ... | 6 3 
22112; —1 5 8 
4/- ve 5 0 
168!ox' —6!2) 512 
19115 ; 5 4 
17512 514 
O/-x! —3d | 4 8 
29/3 | +9d\ 6 16 
18/- | —9d| 11 2 
“Ss ae 5 6 
27/9 as 8 2 
614 + lo 5 16 
20/6 | +6 8 ° 
25/- a 4 
Lae 8 Il 
4 | +llo Nil 
Bln | eo | 7 
15/- | ... Nil 
30/712 +1/3} 8 3 
67/- | +1/- 5 : 
26/< | ... be 
115/-| +2/6; 4 ! 
60/6 | +16 418 
7/- | +1/3| 514 
91/3 | —9d| 418 
1066|—-1/- 5 8 
100/- | +26; 510 
336 | —6d| 611 
78/- | -2/-, 512 
66/- | +1- 7 * 
2/6 | +1/3, 5 16 
106/-| +1/6| 4 4 
33/3 | +9d| 6 2 
21/6 | +6d| 7 9 
61/9 | +34 5 16 
SBN | sas " v 
S76 jas 
6/9 | +1/3, 6 9 
389 | +26, 7 ? 
32/- | +1/-| 5 9 
26/3 | «. | 6) 
86) +1/-| 41° 
24/412. +2/412) 6 I 
| 9/3 | +9d 72 
g39 | +13) 415 
27/6 | +5/-| 73 
46/3 |+10/-, 7} 
+5/-| 418 
71/3 5 515 
26/- | +2/- 
31/3 | +1/3 : a 
27/- oe 5 
31 3x +2/-| 9 }4 
2'6 4+ 3d 5 le 
11/3 | +1/9) 8) 
18/3 | + 2/3 8 5 
40/- | +33, © 4 
26/3 | +1/3| 2 ¢ 
35/- | +3/9| 7 
16/9 | +3/-| & 4 
40/— | ae 
476 | +1/3| 4% 
38/9 | +3/1l2, 8 5, 
26/3 | +1/3) 75 
| “3/9 | +1/-! — 


( f) Flat yield. 
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Year 1938 





October 29, 1938 


——_—_—— 


Prices, 











* Bid and offered 


v) gincluding bonus of 5% f 


5/o Paid free of income tax, 





ree of tax. 


|) dane | 
nh. 
iene 26, \ Dividends Name of Security 
inte — | ay Ue) | 
High- Low- | ta) ° | 
on ee A i ecninnan hance 
= i i 
Iron, Coal, &c.—cont.! 
266 | 20/9 | Nil Nil || Thornycrott, John £1 
$69 a| $3810 | le Nilc | U. States Steel $100.. 
276 | 20/- | 3a 7 6 || Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 
276 | 176 10 ¢ o¢ Vickers 10 ara 
* 189 || 10 ¢ loge, Ward(Thos. W.) £1.. | 
7 : 3311 10%gc| = 12%5 ¢!| Weardale S. etc. Df £1 
515 y¢ 37g || 12l2a 2212 5) Whitehead 1. &S. £1 
66/- | 40/72]} 15 ¢ 5c banana | — EE css | 
| extiles 
5/9 2/710/! Nil Nil || Bleachers £1 ......... 
56 2712) Nil | Nil |) Bradford Dyers £1... | 
5/419| 19 Nil Nil || Brit. Cel. Ord. 10/-... | 
7/6. 39 | = = H — ee ane 
309 || 10¢ c || Coats, J. -£i 
= " | 26'- 7236 | I1loa)Courtaulds £1 ...... 
39/9 | 25- 7\ob, 2!0@) English Swg. Ctn. £1 
69 2/< Nil | Nil Fine Cotton Spin. {1 
33.9 25/- 5106! 3a | Linen Thread Stk. £1 
49 6 36 3 tl2lac\ ¢10¢ || Patons & Baldwins /1 
18,9 56 | Nil a) Nil 0| Whitworth & Mit. £1 
| || Electrical Manufactg. 
453 | 32/- 10 c| 10 c || Associated Elec. £1... 
956 | 77/6 | = . : a |} ae Savant fi. 
103/3 789 a || Callenders £1......... 
32/6 189 6126, 6a Crompton Park, A5/- 
31,10\., 24/- Nil ¢c} 10 ¢ || English Electric £1... 
79/3 67- vt . c once ee ae 
21/3 16- 1 } a enleys (W. T.)5/-.. 
41/3 | 326 2° me 6b qonnaee “Puilics £1 
30,6 20 6 2¢} Tt 2? eee 
| Electric Light, &c. 
$13113}¢ $73, Nil $1 ¢ | Brazil Trac., no par... 
68/- 626 9b 6 a | Bournemouth & Ple. 
39/3 246 56| 2a | British Pow. & Lt. £1 
34/3 | 286 46} 3loa@' CityofLondon £1 ... 
42/- 32 6 5b; 32a | Clyde Valley Elec. £1 
51/- 38 9 710 6, 3 a County of London £1 
27/9 18 9 4a\ 5 b . Edmundsons /1...... 
35/- 26 - 56 212a_ Lancashire Elec. £1.. 
324 289 4b 3 a. Lond. Ass. Elec. £1... 
509 | 41/- 9b; 32a | Metro. Electric £1 ... 
39 /- 33/- 5106! 2loa! Midland Counties £1 
33,1012 25/- 4126 2!2a North-East. Elec. £1 
49/- 426 66 4a \|North Metro. £1 ... 
38,9 32 - 5lob 2l2a Scottish Power £1... 
41/i0lo 37/- 56; 3.4, Yorkshire Electric ... 
{| Gas 
25/- | 17/- 24;a 2456 Gas L. & CC. £1 ...... 
138 100 65 4a. Imp. Cont. Stk. ...... 
239 | 20,- 2igb 2loqa Newce.-on-Tyne £1... 
10954 90 36 2loq_ S. Metropolitan Stk. 
| Motors and Cycle 
51/3. 363 © 15 ¢! 12%9¢ Albion Motors Ord. £1 
39,412 3)/- t7!2 ¢! ¢2loq Assoc. Equip. Ord. £1 
32,6 21102 50 ¢ 30 ¢ | Austin 5/— .......c..0s 
= 9 18/3 Nile’ 10¢ — Sml. Arms £1.. 
24,0) 176 83136 331zq) Dennis l/- ............ 
23) 133 6 . 5 = Ford Motors £1...... 
57 6 17 6 Zilog!’ 12126; Lascas, J. (£1)......000 
59.4 70 - 20 ¢ 25 c_ Leyland Motors £1... 
33/3 39 45 c 45 ¢ Morris Motors 5/-Od. 
61 3 32 6 20 b 5 qa_ Ral. Cycle Hold. £1... 
104/31 3 6a 16156 Rolls-Royce £1 ...... 
16/7 6 40 cj} 2215¢ Stand. Motor 5/-... 
= y Shipping 
Mig 379 156! 5q_ Clan Line Steam. £1 
46 2/- Nil | Nil | Cunard £1 ............ 
«4/6 43 3¢| 5c. Furness, Withy £1... 
446 17/- 4c Zirng P. & O. Def. £1...... 
$7) 12) 16,6 410¢ 5 ¢. Royal Mail Lines £1 
42/3 | 13/- Nil ¢} Nile |) Union Castle Ord. £1 
186 | Tea and Rubber 
is 9'6 219 ¢! 5 «| Allied Sumatra £1... 
i | 18/112 4a; 56. Anglo-Dutch £1 ... 
29/412! 18/3 5a, 106 BahLias £1 ..... iia 
cae. | eae 2a; 66. Jhanzie Tea £1 ...... 
0 | 31/6 5a Tob Jorehaut Tea £1...... 
oie | 29/6 25a 106 Jokai (Assam) £1 ... 
#8/1012 10/= 5‘c § ¢  Linggi Plant. £1...... 
30 . - 2/054 5a 71> 6 London Asiatic 2/-... 
5 ~ 17.6 6b 4a. Rubber Trust £1 
wt) a 656)! 4l2@. United Serdang 2/- 
1 
M3U2 67- | 206 § @ Anglo-Iranian £1 ... 
a3, 219 3212@ 12126 Apex (Trinidad) 5/- 
Gig | “35, = ; Nil See OF ai peaanene 
1h 4 5a urma 1 
Lin’ 3= Wdpse 11d psc Mexican Eagle M.$4 
5 3379 6a 116. Royal Dutch fi.100... 
53. 312 t7!2a $12126 Shell Transport £1... 
" die 10 @ | 17126 | Trinidad Lease. £1... 
206 | 47 | i! Miscellaneous 
25 j= 18 3 Se¢ 5 c | Aerated Bread £1 ... 
259 | 189 9 ¢ | 8 c | Allied News. £1... 
16.6 i 2 7c 7c} Amal. Metal £1 ...... 
15/- 3 5 a} 3 6 Amal. Press 10/- ... 
17/9 o. 10a} 105° Assoc. Brit. Pic. 5/- 
BB8/l1o| e620 2623¢' 25 ¢ Assoc. News. Df. 5/- 
712'6 “| ene 15 6 7ioa Assoc. P. Cement £1 
96 “.. 106} 5a. Barker(John) £1...... 
49.9 33 3 85 c | 17!2a Beechams Pills Dt. 2 6 
29,9 4 9 m 29¢ s32i13¢ Boots Pure Drug 5 - 
179 rp floc) 10 ¢ |} Borax Deferred £1... 
57/10 = 7 9¢| Nile Bow. Paper Mills £1 
5310 40 9 Tloa 17!26 Bristol Aero. 10/-... 
363 31 8126, 4a. Brit. Aluminium £1.. 
Siig | ~ 37, 5 6} 2%4a@ British Match £1 ... 
84411 69/2 T20 ¢ | 2114 ¢, Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1 
Dn 45). 10 b 7 a! British Oxygen £1... 
O83, | "36 17126} = 7lgai Brockhouse(J.) £1... 
73: 6 Nil 4 c | Cable & Wir. Hdg.... 
l4- 8/3 206! 15 4) Carreras A Ord. £1... 
4941! 3813 20 ¢ | 25 ¢ | Crittall Mfg. Ord. 5/- 
3— °) Qn. 10 ¢ | 121, ¢| De Havilland Air. £1 
86 | 28412 9¢ 9 ¢ || Dunlop £1 ............ 
163 | “go? 422] 726 | Eastwoods Ord. £1... 
26,3 166 10 ¢ 5 ¢ | Elec. & Mus. Ind. 10/- 
: _20 6! 15 a | Ever Ready Co. 5/-... 


' 
} 
| 
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Price, . 
Oct euR 
26, 602 

1938 OY 

Cc 

2 


26/3 oe 

$68 4 
26,- + 2/3 
25)- | +2'6 
25/- | +1/3 

37/6 | +3/9 

43g) + 3¢ | 
65/- | +7/6) 
2/1019 mel 

3,- ie 
3/- —3d 
4/412... 
35/- edi 
29/'- +6d 
27 6x + 6d 
2/410 ... 
27 6 a 
489 41/3 
63 eee 
38'- | +6d | 
90,- ons 
839 | +1/3 
26 3 +26 
30 - + 6d 
766 +6d 
20/— | ase 
37 6 eee 
23,9 7 
$1213 — $5, 
67 6 axe 
28 6 
316 
SITE oes 
46- —6d 
25 6 : 
313 
30 7lo 
47 6 
37 6 
eal a 
47 6 
36 3 ° 
40/- | .. 
23/- 
llliox . 
22- 

104 
439 11/3 
37 6 +13 
239 —Tlod 
25 -x +1- 
189 +13 
176 +6d 
563 +113 
876 +26 
28 1 —7Fiod 
3630 4+7Jilod 
1026 +13 
14 6x + 7d 
4iox +1/- 

29 .—3d 
18 - ad 
216 +41/6 
18 6 ‘ie 
14,6 ee 
16 6 on 
286 —6d 
30 - _ 
239 +1/3 
355- +13 
339 +26 
17 6 sae 

39 ‘ 
30 6 
3,4)2 
976 as 
276 + 6d 
47 - 46 

400 + he 
5- . 
£37 mn 

4 —3; 
4° \6x - 316 
19 4) gat 
20 3 aon 
239 “as 
139 eas 
12 6 t 3d 
119 —3d 
80 - eee 
55 - 

S- 6d 
407 7 d 
257 ae 
14- 1- 
56 3 an 
539 3,9 
344 eat 

511, eee 
71/3 | +1/3 
50- +1/- 
44 i a 

7 4 Lye 
14- | +16 
48 Llo, —Tlod 
24/6 | +1/3 
52/6 jcc 
12/- | +1/9 
209 +1/9 


Prices are free of Commission and Stamp Duty. 


Yield 
Oct. 26, 
1938 
£ s. d. 
Nil 
Nil 
714 0 
4 0 0 
10 0 O 
613 3 
8 0 0 
412 2 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 
514 3 
6 4 0 
7 § § 
Nil 
63 7 
4 2 Of 
Ni 
Ss § 6 
4 810 
415 6 
276 
613 3 
5 20 
§ 00 
613 3 
6 6 4 
8 4 9 
4 811 
417 5 
415 0 
499 
410 3 
413 Of 
416 0 
411 0 
» & § 
45 4 
410 0 
44 3 
4 8 3 
40 0 
417 9 
819 3 
419 0O 
s 3 3 
5 8 6 
4 0 Of 
6 6 4 
8 0 0 
6 6 0 
514 0 
5 610 
5 14 0 
8 0 0 
13 16 O 
479 
713 6 
49 0 
Nil 
510 0 
314 6 
§ 2 0 
Nil 
6 0 0 
6 6 0 
10 O O 
614 9 
42 9 
7 = @ 
514 0 
613 5 
612 6 
819 0O 
5 2 0 
8 3 6 
Nil 
4 9 Ok 
414 0 
6 0 0 
§ 34 
718 #O 
§ 17 11 
516 4 
8 0 0 
10 12 0 
512 6 
, 3 1 
47 6 
716 3 
Nil 
49 0 
413 0 
410 O 
4 4 OF 
415 0 
10 O O 
819 9 
413 3 
9 0 0 
5 4 0 
1 2 @ 
714 0 
43 4 
8 15 0 


(n) Yield worked on a $2 basis. 
t Free of Income Tax. 





Prices, 


a inseisnsesahotininisieieeeseeeeer eee 


| i " 
Year 1938 Last two P 2 
an. 1 to ay i| Price, o 
_ 26, Dividends . - Oct. o ¢ r Yield 
inclusive Name ot Security 26, 30a) Oct. 26, 
High- Low- (a) (b) (c) 1938 © 3 1938 
est est a o% § 
= : 17/- 10¢ | ¢12!0< Fairey Aviation 10 -.. 26/- 6d ‘ 16 S 
9 ; 45 - 5a 7i26 Finlay (Jas.) & Co. £1 513 ; 417 6 
7° an 6 ety wea Gallaher Ltd. Ord. £1 62 1¢ niene 
ware Nuc Nilc . Gaumont-Brit. 10/-.. 49/147 Nil 
<0 6 73 16c | Nila Gen. Retract’s 10/-... 11 - on 14 aL 0 
35/3 | 226 15a 256 . Gestetner (D) (5/-)... 26 3 712 5 
90712| 689 5a 206 © Harrisons&Cros.Dt.£1 876 5 
76,6 55 - 13106 5a Harrods £1 ......... 63.9 i 516 0 
30 '= 18 - 27:26 15a Hawker Siddeley (5 - 28 6 6d 736 
28,3 20 - 9 « Tec Imp. Airways £1 ... 27 6 5 39 
35 3 27 5126 3 Imp. Chem. Ord. £1 319 1/6; 5 6 9 
139 6 3 $19 ¢c pris ¢ a Smelting £1 ... 13/3 16 Nil 
(24 5/3 t17 7ioa Imp. Tobacco £1 ... 6/2 f 3 QO OF 
$593g $3873 c$1-30 c$2-25 Inter. Nickel np. ...  $59'5, + $1. «3 7 3n 
129 8 /- 5a 55 International Tea 5/- 0 5 0 0 
40'3 | 27/6 4a 66 Lever & Unilever £1 36 3 510 4 
4610!2 189 10¢ Nia Lon. & Th. OiWhfl 289 13 619 24 
60/- 439 22!2¢ 20c London Brick £1 ... 526 13! 712 § 
51316 5 8lza_14!g6 Lyons (J.) Ord. £1... 55 4109 
60/712 42/6 5a 27126 Marks & Spen.‘A’5/- 557 Tiodi 312 6 
Alig 353 Tiga 12126 Murex £1 Ord. ...... 3 , 510 4 
37/- 30 - 9336 2loa Phillips (Godtrey) £1 326 760 
35 6 21/3 106 7Zloa Pinchin Johnson 10 - 26'3 1 3 613 3 
429 26 3 12!5a@ 37126 Prices Trust Ord.5 - 36 10 Tiodi 615 0 
589 426 11736 3\3a@ Radiation Ord. £1 .. 52 6 5 14 3 
3198 473 22!2c 22!2¢ Reckitt&SonsOrd.f1 5 48 0 
143 9/- T8136 5a Sears (J.) Ord. 5 -... 10 6 6d 8 0 0 
146 8 - 210 ¢ 4c Smthfild.&Arg.Mr. £1 8 € 6d 9 8 O 
60 6 516 121.6 2!oa@ Spillers Ord. £1... 58 - 5 3 0 
29410 21/- Nil Nil Swed. Match. B.kr.25 28 9 26 Nil 
$3 /- 60'- 144 4\4a Tate and Lyle £1 78 9 63 412 6 
48 3 366 556 5a  Tilling, Thos. £1 43 411 5 
68,410 52/6 114 5a. Tob. Secrts. Ord. £1 639 5 0 6 
53 - 24/- 35¢ an€ Triplex Satety G. lo - 32 6 3j1 714 0 
8941. 70- 10a 13546 Tube Investments £1 83 - l 514 6 
876 639 16146 354a! Turner & Newall £1.. 77 6 6d 5 3 3 
57 4'5 463 5a 7iob United Dairies £1... 544 Jiod' 412 O 
27/710 16/= 155 7ioq@_ United Molasses 6 8.. 21/3 732 
39814 30 - 5a 7iob W'ilpapr Mtrs.Det. £1 45 7 2 @ 
39 3 313 3a 76 Wiggins, TeapeOrd. £1 36 3 : 510 4 
70 - 45 - 15a 455 Woolworth Ord. 5 ~-.. 55 9 13 a 2 © 
Mines 
79 033 52/6 9c 95 ¢ Ashanti Goldtields 4- 763 13 419 6 
12 10. 8 - pba p46 BurmaCorp. Rs.9... 10 3 lied 8 5 OF 
36 13 Nile Nil Commnwith. Mng. 5 - 2/- Nil 
81 3 589 3219 ¢ 6lga Cons.Glds.ot S. At. £1 744 2 Ss 
18 143, 956 95a Crown Mines 10 -... 17 pe 5 8 0 
135:¢ 6 30a Nild’ De Beers (Det.) £2 8 3 8 14 0 
69 410 4110 20¢ lhc Jo’burg. Cons. £1 ... 52 ¢ 1/3 S14 3 
48 3 30/10 lligb liga Randtontein £1 ...... 40 7 nh Uk CUS 
13322 9 25a 37!06 Rhokana Corp. £1... 17 \y 416 6 
197g 10 Nil Ni Rio Tinto £5 ” l: Nil 
21'7 13/71 10a 104 Roan AntelopeCpr.5/- 19 6 5 2 6 
12 9 3; 75a 756 Sub Nigel 10 -... 12 é 2 6 
7 6-6 26a Union Cp. 12 6 fy pd. Ox 414 5 
Qe 452 Nil Nil W. Witwatersrand 10 6 Nil 
199 521, 10¢ Nic Wiluna Gold £1 17 3 Nil 
NEW ISSUE PRICES 
. 
Issue Issue Oct. 26 poy Issue Issue Oct. 26 foo 
price 1938 Oct. 19 price 1938 Oct.19 
Af.Ex. 5 pt. 21/- 3.3 pm liod Leeds 3?, 8 9613-9634 
Bootle 314°... O8!io 213-153 dis ear Luton 313 OS 114-54 dis 
Bnnith. 334 98 ‘4-114 pm Pretoria 3 99 314-234 dis |+ 1 
Brtn.(M5° db 100 5'2-4-2 dis Seot.Pr.4 f 20 3d-6d pm 
Harland Engn S.Mt. El.4°. pt. 20/6 6d dis 
Sle . os coe | 4/419-4/1 Do. 3 db. 100 1 dis-par 
nh pf. 10 - : 9 3-9 9 Stoke 314 O8 434-314 dis 
Ipswich 314 | 981. 310-3 dis W olrhptn3!4 98 314-234 dis | + 
{ 
UNIT TRUST PRICES 
e 
as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
(Table does not include certain closed trusts) 
Change . Change 
. Oct.26, . ' . Oct. 26, 
Name and Group 1938 since Name and Group 1938 since 
Oct. 19 Oct. 19 
Municipal & Gen. Gold 3rd Ser. ...... 13 9-149 4\.d 
For. Govt. Bond... 139-149 + 6d Keystone .......«.- 13 10 x bid) + llod 
Limited Invest. .... 19--199 + 3d Keystone 2nd ..... 11 4)5 bid 
Mid. & Southern... 18 6-19 3x + 3d Keystone Flex....... 14 4),-15 4 + llod 
Scottish & Northn. 17,--17,9 + 6d Kevstone Consol... 14 4!9-15.4 + llod 
Bank-Insurance , , wy Cts. 12/3-13/3 
ank & Insur.* ... 8 '--19 -x Alliec 
ee apaneneee 19 9-20 9 Amer. Indsts....... 20 3-21, 3x 3d 
Eo acorcunanintl 17,--18 - aad Brie. Ind. Ist ...<.: 16 6-176 
Invest. Trust* ...... 12/10:2-13/9'x ... BO: «BE ks cee 15/--16/- + 3d 
Scot. B51. 5 .* ..cces 14 3-15 3 Do. ee 146-15 6x 
Cornhill deb.* ...... 20 10!2-21'9'_... Do. 4th 15 6-16 6 + 3d 
Cornhill def.* ...... 12 9-139 + 3d a 15 9-169 + 3d 
National Metals & Min. 14 3-15, 3x 
National Cu .ccccccce 17/3-18 3 + 3d Other Groups : 
National D. ......00. 16 6-17 6 3d Brit. Emp. Ist Unit. 16 6-17/6 lied 
Nat. Invest. ....ccs0» 12 1015-13 lo Iiod Brit. Gen. “C”..., 14/6-15/6 liod 
Amalgamated ...... 19 6-20 6 “a Rubber & Tin ...... 1 2!2-1/4x 
CORT ocncsavececeees 16 3-17 3x 3d-—Ss«s Bit. & Ameer. 15 3 16 3 + 3d 
Gilt-edged .....006- 17 3-179 e Producers ........0+0- 79-8 3x + 3d 
SCORMIEE — ccascesecass 16 6-17 6 4 - oe sco ° 6-7 
POCO Re cavennese 16 10!o-17 10 1 » 2nd Ser 6-7 
es ae” canead 16 10!-17 lo f.od Do. Pr jority. 9 “9 5 
a SN Wesane 14 10! -15 lo fZiod ‘ist _ “ . 19 6-20 6 
oO src , 0 6-11,6 liod ~ e° « 14 6-15 6 
- Se etten = _ Do. Reserves 14'9-15/9 3d 
Inv. Flexible......... 12'--13/- + 3d Selective = A”? cee 15 ~-16 -x d 
Inv. Gas & El....... 12/110-13/110'x ... Selective “ B”’...... 15,/4'9-16/4 
», General ...... 16 --17,- l-od aetindene 
on ml tion, seceee 13, 420-144 liod es nergy aweee 7 - 3 6d 
AS ee 7 9-18 9 + Aine ank, ins. ¢ a i> 
et ee eee 7 3-18 3 + 3d British Bank Shrs. 20 <2] 2 
Provident ........+00. 12 1019-13 1012) + Lind Do. Insur. Shrs. 15/9-169 
Savings Unit ...... 8 7-2-9 3 3d Brit. Dom. In 15; --10/~ 
Security First ...... | 13,6-14,6 fiod Ist Brit. Mut. Fnd* 20/--217 
’ Kev Four Square... 19 6-206 + 3d 
evstone x oakleite c + 3d 
Gold 2nd Ser. ...... 17/9 bid 3d Brewery ....... 13/6-146 
( i > ( ; ride ) Last two yearly dividends. (k) Yield on 20% basis. 
gpm dichtend, @ Mach doidend. (OT eanaal ‘dividend equal to about 6-945 %, tax free. 
(t) Yield worked on 6% basis. (e) Allowing tor rate of exchange. 
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EL Tae, 


(Continued from page 233) 
FORTHCOMING ISSUE 
F. W. Woolworth and Company, 
Ltd.—An offer for sale is to be made 
of 2,200,000 5s. ordinary shares, at 58s., 
by Philip Hill and Partners, Ltd. 
Subject to firm applications from under- 
writers, preferential consideration will 
be given to existing preference and 
ordinary shareholders. The list will 
open and close on November Ist. 


RESULT OF ISSUE 
Scottish Power Company.—It is 
understood that the basis of allotment of 
the 500,000 4 per cent. cumulative {£1 
preference shares is about 30 per cent. 
to the public, and 50 per cent. to the 
stockholders. 


SHORTER COMMENTS 


Company Results of the Week.—The 
relatively favourable position of the heavy 
industries is again illustrated by recent 
company reports. ROUND OAK STEEL 
WORKS, for example, have earned £119,433 
against £88,169 (though the dividend is 
unaltered at 6 per cent.), while LAMBERT 
BROTHERS pay 15 per cent. against 8 per 
cent., and the change in SNEYD COL- 
LIERIES profits, though small, is in the 
right direction. HENLYS, LTD., profits 
have suffered severely from the fall in the 
general demand for motors, and also from 
inability to obtain delivery of S.S. cars. 
Some orders were cancelled and many of 
the remainder were unfilled at the end of 
the year. The majority of the rubber com- 
panies whose reports have appeared this 
week have reduced their dividends, though 
the degree of change in profits varies widely. 
Trading profits of BURBERRYS, LTD., 
have contracted sharply from £139,506 to 
£96,983 ; of the latter sum, about half is 
appropriated to write down the investment 
in H, J. Nicoll and Company. Some improve- 


ment in net earnings is shown by the 
CAVENDISH FURNITURE COMPANY 
and the BRITISH AND COLONIAL 
FURNITURE COMPANY, the latter com- 
pany doubling its dividend at 20 per cent. 
The fertiliser manutacturers, FISON, 
PACKARD AND PRENTICE, show a 
satisfactory improvement in profits from 
£128,891 to £160,580, and sales have ex- 
panded in every department. The accounts 
are now presented in a much improved 
form, and include two consolidated balance 
sheets covering the group’s interests, which 
are listed in the report. During the year 
ended July 31, 1938, the expansion of 
TECALEMIT, LTD., continued, and 
net profits rose from £97,487 to £110,851. 
A sharp drop in earnings has been experi- 
enced by THE TIMES PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, whose net profits are some 
£72,700 lower at £84,006. The ordinary 
dividend, however, is reduced only from 
10 to 7} per cent. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Burberrys, Ltd.—Profit for year to 
March 31, 1938, declined from £129,993 
to £74,602. Dividend on preference stock 
for 16 months to September 30, 1935, 
£100,000. To writing off investment in 
H. J. Nicoll and Company, £50,000. Carry- 
forward reduced from £146,160 to £70,762. 


Round Oak Steel Works.—Profits for 
year ended June 30, 1938, £184,240, an 
increase of £59,076. Tax and N.D.C., 
£47,500 (£17,000). For depreciation, etc., 
£32,052 (£30,397). Ordinary dividend 
maintained at 6 per cent. To reserve, 
£60,000 (nil). Carry-forward, £18,157. 

Lambert Brothers, Ltd.—Total income 
year to June 30, 1938, £133,640 against 
£105,310. To depreciation of investments, 
etc., £12,082 (£35,315). Tax and N.D.C., 
£14,500. Preference dividend, £10,312 
(same). Ordinary dividend, 15 per cent., 
absorbing £84,375. (Last year 8 per cent. 
dividend absorbed £45,000, but a further 
1} per cent. tax free was paid from capital 
accretions.) Carry-forward raised from 
£90,417 to £100,788. Consolidated balance- 


sheet shows rise in fixed assets, after depre 
ciation, from £377,004 to £406,663, — 


South Wales Aluminium Com 
This has been registered as a priv 
pany, with an initial share capital of 
£500,000, to erect an aluminium factor 
in South Wales. The new company ce 
been promoted by Swiss interests in associa. 
tion with the British Aluminium Company 
and the Aluminium Company of Canada 
In addition, there are £200,000 of deben. 
tures. The chairman is Sir Rhys Williams 
The board consists of Messrs Arnold Bloch, 
Emil Kaufmann, Wm. M. Morrison and 
Elmer G. MacDowell. 


Ferranti, Ltd.—Net profit for year to 
June 30, 1938, increased from £64,923 to 
£68,263. Total profits rose from £246,676 
to £279,605. General charges and N.D.C,, 
£154,349 (£127,638). Ordinary dividend 
unchanged at 6 per cent. To reserve, 
£15,000 (£10,000). Carry-forward, £56,658, 


Fison, Packard and Prentice, Ltd.— 
Gross profits for year ended June 30, 1938, 
£222,528 against £174,602. Tax and N.D.C, 
take £16,400 more at £48,912. To deprecia- 
tion, £21,174 (£22,149). Net profit increased 
by £32,108 to £126,391. To general reserve, 
£15,000 (£8,740). Ordinary dividend is 
raised from 9 to 10 per cent. Carry-forward 
rose from £32,366 to £37,295. 


Imperial Airways, Ltd.—Net profit for 
year to March 31, 1938, £97,267 (after 
£145,420 for obsolescence), against {°164,735 
after providing £193,918. To tax reserve, 
£5,000 (£30,000), Ordinary dividend 7 per 
cent., against 7 per cent. plus 2 per cent. 
bonus. Owing to capital increase from 
£624,089 to £1,624,089, dividend absorbs 
£82,738 against £42,126. To contingency 
reserve, £10,000 (£95,000). Carry forward, 
£5,447. 

Celanese Corporation of America.— 
Net profit for September quarter, 1938, 
$1,325,098, compared with $1,695,279 tor 
June quarter, 1938, and $1,748,828 for March 
quarter, 1938. Consolidated earnings state- 
ment for 12 months ended September 30th 
shows net income is $1,857,330 (£371,007). 


Pany,— 
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Industry and Trade 


Cocoa Commission’s Report. — The Report of the 
Commission appointed to inquire into the marketing of 
West African cocoa is a curious document. The trouble in 
the cocoa trade in the Gold Coast and Nigeria started with 
the decision of the European buyers to work in co-operation 
in their purchases during the 1937-38 season. The avowed 
purpose of this Agreement was to eliminate the costly 
services of the middlemen, and the price to be offered was 
to be determined by the price prevailing on world markets. 
The formation of a buyers’ monopoly happened to coincide 
with a collapse in the world market, and the native African 
growers not unnaturally associated the sharp fall in the 
price they could obtain with the conclusion of the agree- 
ment among the buyers. They consequently withheld their 
supplies and brought the trade to a standstill. The Com- 
mission acquits the buyers of having, in fact, depressed the 
price, but they hold that a buying monopoly is inherently 
open to suspicion. The remedy they suggest, however, is 
remarkable. The buyers’ agreement is to be dissolved, but 
the producers are to be organised in an elaborate scheme on 
the lines of the English Agricultural Marketing Boards. 
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Thus the monopoly of buyers is to be replaced by a mono- 
poly of sellers, with the difference that there is to be no 
obligation to fix the price by reference to world markets. 
This seems, in principle, to be as unbalanced an arrange- 
ment as that to which the Commission takes exception. 
Moreover, it is questionable whether, in practice, the 
elaborate organisation prescribed for the producers’ market- 
ing body will not be beyond the capacity of the natives. 
The real crux of the matter would seem to be not organisa- 
tion but price. A fair price is not, of course, the same thing 
as a good price, but it might go some way to improving the 
atmosphere in the trade if an impartial body were set Up 
to decide what is, at any time, a fair price, having regard 
to the world market. As for improving the world price, the 
Commission points out that West Africa can do little or 
nothing by itself. The possibilities of a world-wide agree 
ment, from which some British colonies would benelit, 
are worth official exploration. 


* * * 


Steel Price Truce in America.—The dissensions 
among American producers of steel sheets and strips for the 
motor industry, reflected in competitive price-cutting dut- 
ing the past six months and acknowledged a fortnight 28° 
by a cut of 6 dollars per ton in the official selling prices © 
the two largest producers, have ended in a truce last weeks 
when the official prices were restored to their former level. 
The shading of official prices for sheets and strips w4S 
a direct consequence of the dearth of orders for motor-car 
steel, and it contributed to a decline in prices on worl 
markets, for the lower prices were quoted for expot 
orders. The abandonment of competitive price-cutting ' 
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expected to stimulate purchases of other than motor-car 
steel in the United States, and this week’s increase in the 
proportion of America’s crude steel capacity in operation 
to 53.7 per cent.—the highest rate for exactly one year— 
compared with 49.4 per cent. a week ago, may be partly 
attributed to the price truce. It seems that the larger part 
of the steel requirements of the motor industry has been 
covered at the low prices ruling before the truce. The 
improvement in the demand for steel for domestic pur- 
poses in the United States will, in turn, have a stabilising 
effect on the price structure in Europe, although there are 
still no signs that the American producers who do not 
co-operate with the European Cartel are inclined to give 
up their export connections formed during the last one- 
and-a-half years. 


* * * 


Increase in Idle Shipping.— As a result of the 
shrinkage in international trade since the autumn of last 
year, unemployment among shipping tonnage has been 
steadily increasing. Thus, the tonnage of vessels laid up 
at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland rose from 
99 496 net tons at October 1, 1937, to 332,004 net tons on 
July Ist and 455,667 net tons on October 1, 1938. Between 
July Ist and October Ist the shipping tonnage on the 
United Kingdom Register increased by 67,000 gross tons 
as a result of the completion of vessels ordered during the 
boom in freight rates. As the laid-up tonnage increased 
by 193,000 gross tons during this period, there must have 
been a decrease of 126,000 gross tons in the tonnage of 
vessels in commission. Despite the increase in idle 
shipping tonnage little has been heard recently of the 
scheme designed to compensate owners of unemployed 
tramp tonnage by means of a levy on vessels in commis- 
sion. Fortunately, there are indications that the force of 
the downward movement in international trade has been 
broken. Thus the indices of the volume of imports and 
exports, published in this week’s Board of Trade Journal, 
show a slight rise between the second and third quarters of 
this year, from 104.8 (1935 = 100) to 105.3, and from 
94.3 to 95.5, respectively. The firmer trend of freight 
rates also reflects an improvement in the outlook. 


* * * 


Proposed Changes in Zinc Duty.—At the end of last 
week an official plan for assisting the domestic and 
Empire zinc industries was circulated. It proposes to 
continue to allow imports of Empire zinc duty- 
tree, while raising the duty on non-British zinc from 
12s, 6d. to 30s. per ton. Of this increased preference, 
Empire exporters would pay 10s. per ton to the Imperial 
Smelting Corporation—whose need for assistance is re- 
vealed in the decline of profits from £257,092 in the 
year ended June 30, 1937, to £103,327 last year. A 
further Ss. per ton would be paid into a pool from which 
British exporters of zinc products would be compensated 
for the rise in the cost of their raw material. The scheme 
Is, as yet, only in draft form, and it has been sent for 
comment to British circles interested in the supply, trad- 
Ing and consumption of zinc. Criticism has been levelled 
against this plan on the grounds that consumers may not 
be able to add the increased costs to their selling prices, 
and also that the marketing of zinc will be complicated, 
possibly even requiring two markets, one for British and 
ne for non-British metal. It should be noted, however, 
that at the present price of zinc the new duty would not 
exceed the 10 per cent. ad valorem tax agreed upon at 
Ottawa, It is felt that a short trial period before its final 
adoption might enable some of the difficulties of working 
the scheme to be overcome. 


* * * 


Che Nickel Monopoly. — Since the discovery of the 
Sudbury deposits in the province of Ontario in 1883, 
Canada has dominated the world nickel market. This 
emination has become even more marked since the 
amalgamation of the old International Nickel Company 
with Mond Nickel into the International Nickel Company 






~ 





of Canada late in 1928. This company, which produces 
over four-fifths of the world’s nickel, has so far been able 
to retain its monopoly without any major challenge, partly 
because of its far-sighted price and marketing policy and 
partly because of its policy of participating in the exploita- 
tion of new nickel deposits. The development of the 
Finnish deposits near Petsamo by the Mond Nickel Com- 
pany, for example, has prevented the emergence of en 
important competitor. Last week reports from Amsterdam 
indicated that International Nickel might take an interest in 
the new company formed by the Billiton Tin group to 
exploit the promising nickel deposits of Celebes in the 
Dutch East Indies. Simultaneously, it was reported from 
Rio de Janeiro that the Brazilian Federal Minister of Agri- 
culture has given orders for a survey of the Goyaz nickel 
deposits with the object of preparing road and other trans- 
port schemes necessary to link the deposits to the Brazilian 
transport system, thus rendering possible their exploita- 
tion. It is hoped in Brazil that International Nickel, with 
its large cash reserves, will take a hand as soon as the 
Goyaz deposits are brought within reach of the world 
market. Whether these expectations will prove correct 
remains to be seen. At any rate, there is no doubt that 
International Nickel will continue to defend its world 
monopoly. Nickel consumers, however, have no reason to 
be disturbed by these endeavours. for the nickel monopoly 
is one of the few organisations of this species which are 
not exploiting their customers by means of unreasonable 
prices and other harmful trade practices. 


* * * 


Rise in Agricultural Wages. —The steady increase 
since 1932 in the minimum rates of wages prescribed by 
the Agricultural Wages Boards has been noted in recent 
issues of The Economist. There is, however, very little 
evidence concerning the rate of wages paid in England 
and Wales to the different classes of agricultural workers. 
Apart from the occasional surveys of farming conditions 
carried out by the various agricultural advisory centres, the 
data collected by inspectors under the Agricultural Wages 
Act form the only comprehensive estimate of the wages 
actually paid. It is, therefore, the more to be regretted 
that the annual report of the proceedings of the Agricul- 
tural Wages Boards,* in which this information is given, 
should be published so long after the conclusion of the 
year to which they refer. The latest report, published last 
week, covers the year ended in September, 1937. During 
that year, the average of the minimum wage rates pre- 
scribed by the Wages Boards for ordinary male workers 
was 33s. 4d. per week, while the average wage paid is 
estimated, on the basis of the data collected, at 2s. a week 
higher. For the more skilled grades of workers, the average 
wage paid ranged from 38s. 4d. per week for horsemen to 


* Report of Proceedings under the Agricultural Wages 
(Regulations) Act, 1934. Stationery Office. Is. 
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40s. 10d. per week for stockmen. It may be noted that the 
minimum wage rates have again risen considerably since 
last September, so that it is probable that the average 
wages paid to agricultural workers is now about ls. per 
week higher than in the year ended in September, 1937. 


* * * 


Growth of Asbestos Production.—The world 
output of asbestos, the fibrous mineral with fireproof 
qualities, has increased enormously with the general 
industrial revival, reinforced by re-armament demands. 
It is indispensable to all types of motor transport on land 
and essential to many machines and equipment. The 
highest grades of fibre, 3 in. long and over, are suitable 
for manufacture into woven brake-bands, clutch facings, 
gaskets, packings, firemen’s suits and other fabrics. 
Chrysotile, chief asbestos of commerce, is the only 
variety capable of being spun and woven. Shorter fibres 
are used in fireproofing building materials and heat 
insulation. Leading producers of asbestos include Canada, 
the U.S.S.R., Southern Rhodesia, the Union of South 
Africa, Cyprus and the United States. The British 
Empire is in a strong position as a producer of this 
mineral fibre. As is to be expected, the United States 
and the United Kingdom are the major consumers. The 
subjoined table gives the world production of asbestos 
in recent years :— 

1934 1935 1936 1937 
(In metric tons) 


SORTER sok cvbceudswnknkes 141,502 190,931 273,332 371,967 
SORA RY bc cauiepeepuewoes 92,200 95,500 125,117 (c) 

Southern Rhodesia...... 29,224 38,644 51,116 51,722 
Union of South Africa... 15,960 20,600 22,894 25,975 
SIICED ..cccsccccceseoes 7,712 7,634 9,659 11,892 
th (re 4,615 8,092 10,037 10,958 


(a) Exports. (6) Sold or used by producers. (c) Not available. 


[Source : Minerals Year Book, 1938.] 


The price of the fibre varies with its quality and length, 
“Crude No. 1” (} in. and over) fetching $700-750 per 
ton and “ Crude No. 2 ” (3 in. to 3 in.) $200-250 per ton. 
Mineral wool and glass wool are now used extensively 
for heat insulation and to that extent they encroach on a 
field hitherto the monopoly of asbestos. Neither of these 
materials, however, has the unique combination of quali- 
ties—fineness, requisite length, flexibility, strength and 
non-inflammability—which would enable it to supplant the 
use of asbestos in industry. 


* * * 


Wholesale Price Movements.—British wholesale 
prices continue to maintain the stability which was such a 
noticeable feature of the crisis weeks. The complete 
Economist index number has only fallen during the past 
fortnight from 116.8 to 116.1, while the British primary 
products index has fallen from 135.9 to 134.9. The main 
changes have been a continuation of the fall in the cereals 
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position of individual industries, is dis- 
n the Trade Supplement ac- 
companying this 


THE tone of this week’s reports from 
industry is definitely more encourag- 
ing, a reflection of the increase in new 
orders. Although transactions in iron 
and steel have been hampered by the 
uncertainty concerning steel prices 
next year, Consumption appears to be 
expanding. The proportion of the capa- 
city of the Welsh tinplate industry in 
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and meat groups, offset by a firmer tendency in textiles and 


a fresh rise in non-ferrous metals. The Economist's index 
number of primary products’ prices in the United States is 
fractionally higher, but there has been a fall of nearly 
one point in the complete Irving Fisher index number. 


There is little change in prices on the Continent. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 


| 

- | | Franc Italy, | Gere 

ric rance, : 
Primary Products Gold, | U.S.A..| Statis- Chan ie 
Date British , | (ster | Irving | tique ame s a 
Complete —_— | ling) | Fisher | Gen- —— Mee ve 
Index | | erale OM- Reichge 
(sterling 


The Economist Indices | | 


British |American 
(sterling), (dollar) | 


1936 . 
Dec. 30 131-3 | 163-9 | 187°3 | 166-7 | oe 113-0 116-3+ 95-4 

1937 | | 
Jan. 27 134:2 | 164-2 | 184°5 | 167-0 | 131-0] 115-9 | O57 
Feb. 24 136°3 | 168-2 | 185-5 | 167-4 | 131-8 | 116°8 1243 96-2 
Mar. 31 | 144-3 | 181-9 | 199-7 | 167-4 | 137-3] 121-8 126-2 07-5 
April 28 142-0 | 109-9 | 183°5 | 165-4 | 135-6] 120-5 128-7. 97.0 
June 2. 142-7 | 170-2 | 178-9 | 165-6 | 134°3 | 119-8 133-2. 97.5 
June 30 | 139-5 | 165-9 | 176-8 | 165-7 | 134-12]... 1342 97-5 
July 28, 140-2 167-1 | 171:8 164°5 133-8 | 130-8 137-1 97-9 
Aug. 25 | 137:°9 | 164-4 | 165-3 | 164-2 | 133 0 | 133-3 137-1 | 98+} 
Sept. 22 | 136°0 | 164°0 | 166°3 | 165-1 | 133-7 | 139-4 137-7. 976 
Oct. 20 | 133-6 | 156°2 | 152°3 | 165-4 / 129°5 | 138-8 141:6 | 97:3 
Dec. 1 | 127°5 | 145-4 | 138-9 | 164-8 | 125-1 | 134-0 143-3 97-0 
Dec. 29 | 127-8 | 147-4 | 135°3 164-2 | 120-5 | 135°8 143:8 97-0 

1938 | 
Feb. 2 | 126-6 | 144-4 | 135-4 | 164-5 | 119-8 | 137-9 142-9 97.0 
Mar. 2) 125-1 | 143-1 | 138-7 | 164-5 | 120 3 | 138-1 142-5 97-2 
Mar. 30 | 122-7 | 137-0 | 129-3 | 164-6 | 117-7 | 139-4 141-7 97-1 
April 27 | 121-4 | 137-8 | 127°5 | 164-3 | 116-9 | 139-9 142-8 970 
May 25 | 119-6 | 132-2 | 121-9 | 165-5 | 117-2 | 145-6 143-4 963 
June 22 | 119-3 | 133-2 | 124-8 | 165-8 | 117-6 | 147-3 143-8 96.9 
July 6) 120-8 | 135-7 | 129-7 | 165-9 | 117-7] 148-7 143-5 970 
July 20| 119-5 | 137-4 | 128-6 | 166-5 | 118-2 | 147-8 142-7. 97-1 
Aug. 3 | 119-2 | 138-0 | 127-1 | 167-2 | 117-4 | 144-6 142:4 97:5 
Aug. 17| 118-3 | 136-1 | 124°7 | 167-6 | 115-9] 145-5 142:8 975 
Aug. 31 | 116-5 | 133-5 | 125-0 | 168-6 | 116-8 | 144-9 143-6 97:3 
Sept. 14 | 115-2 | 133-0 | 126-9 | 170-6 | 117-0] 145-8 143-9 97-0 
Sept. 28 | 116-2 | 134-8 | 127-0 | 173-0 | 116-6 | 146-0 144-2 97-0 
Oct. 12 | 116-8 | 135-9 | 126-8 | 172-3 | 116-7 | 147-3 144-7 | 96-9 
Oct. 16 116-1 ‘| 134-9 ' 127-0 | 171-6 ' 115-8* 147-6* |... | 97°38 





| 
| 
| 


* These figures relate to October 19th. t Monthly averaze. 
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(1927 = 100) 
Sept. 18, Oct. 20, Oct. 12, Oct. 19, 

1931 1937 1938 1938 
Cereals and meat... 64:5 91-0 73:3 69°5 
Other foods ........ . 62-2 67:4 57-8 58-2 
ft) . 43-7 63-6 54-1 544 
Minerals .......<cs. A 67:4 98.9 95°5 900 
Miscellaneous ..... . 65:8 83-2 75:1 72's 
Complete index 60-4 80-7 70°5 70:0 
1913 == 100......0. 83-1 111-0 97:1 90°4 
1924 = 100....c0. ; 52:2 69-7 60:9 606 


Grain prices are again lower, while bacon is also cheaper. 
Tea, coffee, butter and cheese are all dearer, but sugar 1s 
Slightly lower in price. Cotton and jute are higher, woo! 
unchanged, and flax cheaper. There were fresh advances 
in non-ferrous metal prices. Among  miscellancous 
materials, Swedish timber and rubber were lower, but 
there were advances in hides and creosote. 


REPORTS 


In the export market best steams are 
firm and in demand, and there 1s 4 
moderate demand for bunkers. A lew 
inquiries for coke are about, but actual 
business is small. 


issue of The 
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Workington.—The coal trade has 
not yet recovered from the effects of 


operation increased from 49.8 per cent. 
during the week ended October 8th, to 
$4.6 per cent. in the following week. 
The demand for coal is also increasing, 
and the brighter outlook in the iron 
and steel industry is reflected in the 
heavier orders for furnace coke. The 
improvement in the cotton textile in- 
dustry has been maintained, and the 
volume of business in wool textiles has 
shown an encouraging increase. The 
general trade outlook, as well as the 


Sheffield.—The inland market is 
showing steady improvement. Indus- 
trial steam coals are in good request, 
but heavy stocks of the smaller grades 
make restriction of output necessary. 
here is some shortage of best hards. 
All screened coal is well booked, and 
the approach of winter has raised the 
demand for household coal. Gas fuel 
is fairly active, and electricity works are 
taking good supplies. Stocks of coke 
are in excess of requirements. Prices 
generally are unchanged. 


the accumulation of stocks during the 
crisis. Irish shipments are only occa- 
sionally above 6,000 tons weekly. Last 
week there was a shipment of 1,360 tons 
of coal from Workington to Latvia. 
Local sale is sluggish and is likely t0 
remain so for a few weeks to come. 
Industrial fuel is in diminished request 
as the coking plants supplying the 
local blast-furnaces are on short-time 
and needs of smalls are therefore ft 
stricted. Other descriptions are, how- 
ever, in fair demand. Prices are firm. 
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Newcastle-on-Tyne.— With indica- 
tions of some recovery in the iron and 
stee] trade, home demand for Durham 
manufacturing coal is beginning to 
show improvement. Seasonal trade is 
also brisker and altogether Durham col- 
lieries are now better placed than they 
have been for some months, North- 
umberland steam collieries continue to 
work more regularly, there being steady 
shipments for both export and home 
accounts, and a number of collieries are 
fully sold until the end of the year. 
Patent oven coke is a steady market 
with shipments abroad at a good level. 

* 

Glasgow.—There has been no 
change of note in conditions in the coal 
trade. The majority of the collieries 
are now working regularly, with trade 
moving steadily for the most part. 
Shipping business has been handicapped 
to some extent Owing to boats being 
delaved by stormy weather, and there 
is still rather a marked scarcity of for- 
ward business in this branch of the 
trade, although the movement against 
contracts remains on a fairly satisfac- 
tory scale. Home trade is broadening 
and coastwise business to London and 
elsewhere is steady. The market tone 
renerally is firm, with nuts a strong 
feature in Fife and the Lothians. 

* 

Cardiff.—Business has been a little 
more active during the past week. The 
improvement in exports, both foreign 
and coastwise, is maintained, and in the 
week ended October 23rd they totalled 
487.500 tons, compared with 458,400 
tons in the previous week and 442,047 
tons in the corresponding period last 
vear. Contracts are now being renewed 
for next year with shipping companies 
as well as with foreign railways and 
other large consumers, and the Egvp- 
tian State Railways have placed orders 
with T. Beynon and Company, Ltd., 
Cardiff, for 600,000 tons, principally 
Monmouthshire grades. 

ihe firmest classes of coal on the 
market are best large and sized, for 
Which recent quotations are firmly 
maintained. Washed smalls are also 
‘teady, but for ordinary smalls current 
vemand is quiet and stocks remain very 
he wy here are indications of reviving 
tendencies in the pig iron industry, and 
‘are reflected in an improved de- 
. ; d for furnace coke. Patent fuel is 
CALUreiess, 
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London, ~ The weekly report of the 
ondon Tron and Steel Exchange indi- 
that the volume of business re- 
-_ ; ulsappointing. Although occa- 
nally there appears to be some 
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ovement in the tonnage changing 


hands, consumers in all departments 
“rs Pursuing a cautious policy. 

1 In the Pig iron section of the market, 
ee has become more active, and 
— onal furnaces are being put into 


eration. Business in the foundry iron 
ae ment has been helped to some ex- 
OY requirements for the re-arma- 
ion and there has also been 
th “sg demand from the engineering 
ae = connection with defence 
Niany consumers have allowed 


the “ip 
— stocks to drop to a very low level, 
ith the result that even a slight move- 


_— in the direction of replenishment 


market. 


Consumers of semi-finished steel have 


immediate effect upon the 
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also shown more interest in the market 
than for some time, although a con- 
siderable amount of business passing 
has been in special quality steels. Pro- 
duction in this department, however, is 
still restricted, but imports of Con- 
tinental material have been limited 
during recent months. 

_In the finished steel market condi- 
tions have improved and there is a more 
general inclination noticeable to under- 
take forward commitments. This move- 
ment, so far, has been confined to a few 
departments, but it has imparted a 
better tone to the market. Business on 
Overseas account has consisted of com- 
paratively small parcels, but the volume 
of inquiry has shown signs of expan- 
sion. 

* 

Sheffield. —- The tone of the iron 
and steel market shows definite im- 
provement, although the volume of 
actual business is still comparatively 
meagre. There are more inquiries for 
pig iron, and consumers of foundry 
iron are coming more readily into the 
market for parcels for early delivery. 
Basic iron is in fairly steady request, 
but forge iron makes no great headway 
at present. Not much forward business 
is being booked, consumers holding off 
until the price question is settled, 
although a reduction is now less con- 
fidently expected. Some impression is 
being made on producers’ stocks, but it 
is likely to be some time before these 
are disposed of. There is rather more 
doing in hematites, and in finished iron 
common bars are the best feature. 

There is a wider inquiry for basic 
steel billets, and acid qualities also make 
a better showing. Wire rods are more 
freely bought, and strip and stainless 
steel sheets are good lines. Structural 
steel business continues rather slow, 
but the outlook is improving. 

Better inquiries for iron and steel 
scrap are coming to hand, and prices 
not subject to control show a rising 
tendency. 

Production of steel ingots and cast- 
ings in this district in September was 
110,000 tons, against the low level of 
94,100 tons reached in July. The aggre- 
gate output for the first nine months of 
this vear is 1,164,900 tons, against 
1,277,500 tons in January-September, 
1937. 

* 


Workington.—A welcome feature 
in the North-West Coast hematite pig- 
iron trade is that at last consumers are 
beginning to take quicker and larger 
deliveries against contracts arranged 
more than a vear ago. Not only the 
Midlands and Scotland, but also South 
Wales is affected, and if the condition 
of the steel trade were to improve to 
such a degree that the rolling mills at 
Workington and Barrow could work to 
capacity and thereby restore local con- 
sumption to its normal level, the liqui- 
dation of the 160,000 tons of iron on 
the ground would be in sight. There 
is not yet any considerable volume of 
new business available, nor is much ex- 
pected before the fixation of new and 
lower prices at the end of the year. The 
steel trade is exceedingly quiet, and the 
mills seldom roll for more than two to 
three weeks in four. Native ore, at 
24s. 6d. per ton f.o.t. is in decreased 
local request. 

* 


Middlesbrough. — The improve- 
ment in the tone of the market has 
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been maintained, but transactions are 
mostly for parcels for early delivery. 
™ es 4 } ; 

Consumers of ¢ leveland foundry pig 
ron are taking deliveries more regu 


4 


larly and stocks in makers’ yards are 
being reduced. East Coast hematite pig 
Iron is also in increasing demand and 
deliveries against existing contracts are 
improving. Forward business is not 
entertained pending an announcemen 
regarding prices after the end of this 
year. More inquiries from the Continent 
for pig iron are reported but business 
is small as prices quoted are not always 
competitive. 

Semi-finished steel is in rather better 
request, and the demand for manufac- 
tured steel is slowly increasing; here, 
again, an announcement is awaited with 
regard to the prices applicable after 
December 31st. 

The schedule prices for heavy steel 
scrap remain unchanged, and deliveries 
are restricted. Heavy machinery scrap 
is, however, in good demand. Foreign 
Ore is not mentioned so far as new busi- 
ness 1s concerned, whilst deliveries con- 
tinue to come forward under existing 
contracts, but are much below the 
requisite quantities. Good Durham blast 
furnace coke can be obtained at 27s. 6d. 
per ton free on trucks at the ovens, with 
demand easy. 

If the present general improvement in 
the position continues it is expected 
that more furnaces will be put into 
Operation in this area before the end 
of the year. 

* 

Glasgow .—Conditions continue to 
show signs of improvement and in 
practically every branch the immediate 
outlook is regarded hopefully. Steel- 
makers are booking greater tonnages for 
forward delivery than they have done 
for some months past. Production of 
semis is still somewhat restricted, but 
here too some improvement is discern- 
ible and a more regular business is an- 
ticipated as the excessive stocks at con- 
sumers’ works have almost disappeared. 
The demand for finished material is 
satisfactory. 

* 

Cardiff.—The revival of the tin- 
plate industry is becoming more 
marked, and the proportion of its 
capacity in operation during the week 
ended October 15th was nearly 10 per 
cent. higher than in the _ preceding 
week. Business is decidedly better in 
both the inland and the export trades, 
and it is anticipated that the upward 
trend of production will be maintained. 
The inland market is also a_ better 
customer for sheets, but in the export 
trade the demand for galvanised sheets 
continues depressed. In the heavy 
branches of the iron and steel industry 
there is no material change and existing 
stocks of pig iron and ingot steel must 
be further reduced before operations at 
furnaces and mills closed down during 
the depression will be resumed. 


Textiles 

Cotton (Manchester).—The im- 
provement in the market has been 
maintained. Buyers can no longer dic- 
tate prices, and there is determination 
on the part of producers to obtain more 
remunerative prices. Only minor fluc- 
tuations have occurred in raw cotton 
prices. 

The varn market has been unsettled. 
Few sales have been made in American 


(Continued on page 242) 
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BRITISH WHOLESALE 


Oct. 19, Oct. 26, 
1938 1938 
CEREALS AND MEAT 

GRAIN. etc. 

Wiheat— s. d. s. d- 
: _N. Man. 496 ib, ......... 23 3 27 3 
i, (saz. a PCr CWl. —_.cocecses 5 2 5 l 
Liv. Oct., per cental + 11 4 7 

I per 280 ib.— : 
Straiznts, idl R 0 sépeweeecee 24 9 24 o 
ae 624 0 24 0 
“a ba, ex store ssceoenounn “+ 25 6 25 6 

Barley, Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. ... 9 | > 2 

Oats. Sy ; : ms 6 6 6 3 

Maize, La Piata, landed, 450 lb. ... 23 VU 27 v 

Rice, No. 2 Burma, per CWL...... , 9 7 9 

MEAT— 

Beel, per 8 Ib.— 0 40 
4 

&inyvusd tong sides oo pineal 4 8 4 8 

. ae 4 6 45 

Argenune chilled h.ads 4 49 4 8 
Mutton, per 3 lb.— 

f38 40 

CoOZYsi wetoaers ‘ 

> 5D tween eeeeeeeee l 4 8 4 z 

N.Z. trozen wethers — .se.0...- ‘ 3 : 3 . 

Lamb, per 3 \b.— 48 
eee 4 10 

Ow A ee 4 5 8 5 6 
Pork, Engiish, per 8 10.  ....0.+0. + ? : ; ; 

BACON (per cwt.)— 

RIED sisntccseuabnebeeneheaeaonnne 96 UV 94 0 
ic oe eel y OV 95 0 
DIC © ciapebhicehinaniecin thee 96 0 2 0 
— 4 89 (+O 84 0 
4 Dee eee OEE E EE REE EEE RHE EH EE 95 0 93 0 

HAMS per cwt.)— 

NcADAGIAD — .. ccocccccccccccccenecccces 100 O 100 0 

f% Oo 96 OU 

wraieed Geaes (93 0 97 0 
OTHER FOODS 

BUTTER (per cwi.)— 

IID: icicininnndicnnsibeicbinianis 110 O 110 0 

ew Zealand ..... Stina 114 0 114 0 

aie 126 0O 
RIS i siatbiiiastaiacataniiaiceds oF oy 132 0 

CHEESE (per cwt.)— 

72 OY 
Rn ii seeseseees *. 73 0 S 73 0 
DO MONO  dciccavenseconce nin Bae { a : 
Dita . 8¢ 86 0 
English Cheddars _.......... os 92 . 92 0 
i. {59 0 60 0 

cnkiebbseheidbeanaees L64 0 64 0 

COCOA (per cwt.)— 
ci ’ 22 9 23 0 
SOR E> ccncascesonnennscsnannnnese 23 3 23 9 
ID : -vesnniannimmesan eucene eee J 33 0 33 0 

"“\44 0 44 0 
Gr i da See eee eee eee ee J 32 6 32 6 

cia serreeree L 33 0 33 0 

COFFEE (per cwt.)— 

ES GEE Us vcdcetansskasan 33 6 34 0 
Costa Rica, medium to good at 4 > =. . 
Kenya, medium ..,,..... ececccoses { 4 : cs 0 

EGGS (per 120)— _— 

English (15-1512 Ib. 20 0 22 6 
ngls SUD: saebiceions 21 0 230 
Danish (1512 Ib.) ........ pneseeeese as 2 . 3 

FRUIT— eo 

Oranges, S. African boxes ...... 10 9 11 6 
14 0 15 6 

“il > , 8 6 9 6 

“* Brazilian Peras.. boxes { 40 15 6 

am {20 0 2 0 

Lemons, Naple .. boxes 138 0 38 0 
os. MRR sescecnct boxes { 24 : 3 : 
Appies, Amer. (var.)...... b is3 42 9 24 0 
” ; oer 127 6 «228 OO 
» Canadian: Nova Scotian f 13 0 15 Q 
(var) Barrels | 20 6 23 6 

Grapes, Aimeria ......... barrel 9 6 WoO 
engage rest 25 6 28 0 
Grapetruit, S. African............ 10 O 410 0 
. 10 O 10 O 

=" Jamaica, Seeded ... 15 9 15 9 

» Jaffa, Seediess ... . : 7 : 

LAED (per cwt.)— 

Irish, finest bladders ............ { 50 0 50 0 
56 0 56 0 
I asst semconneorsens{ an 8 oF @ 

PEPPER, per !lb.— - 2 
Biack Lampong (in Bond) ...... 0 234 O 2%, 

= ” (Duty paid) O 353 0 33 
White Muntock (in Bond) ...... O 334 O 33,4 

O 378 O 37%, 
» (Duty paid) .. : ° 459 

POTATOES (per cwt.)— ? #2 
English, King Edward, iaiudl 2 £2 

SUGAR (per cwr.) 5 6 
Centritugals, 96°, prpt. apn. 

cist. U.K./Cont. soonesnnbeses a 

250 
KErtINED London— 
Yellow Crystals w.ussecseee 18 9 18 715 
a sinalniniii seeeed 23 9 22 101) 
23 6 23 415 


* Weeks ended Oct. 13th and Oct. 20th. 








Oct. 19, Oct. 26, 
1938 1938 
SUGAR (per cwt.)—cont. s. d s. @. 
CIID cscsnscassneseme Socccnceee 21 3 21 lie 
Granulated .......00. nienensees = \ \ 19 0 
. i9 O 18 10 
Home Grown......00<0 evseseeres) 19 3 19 1 
TEA* (Auction Average) (per lb.)— d d. 
rn - 14°60 14°53 
S. Undia...cscocessccecccecsecccocsecee 13°51 13°53 
Ceylon ..... pesnnsecs eosencess eoceccee 15:26 15-12 
SOUR anscnssaciiunpncniebesuaboenen «Che 
Sumatra ... 42-51 eee 
OO a 11°83 12:19 
DORR wcocnconcconsecceessese ewe 14°71 14°62 
TOBACCO (per Ib.)— s. d. s. d. 
Virginia stemmed and un- 0 8 0 8 
stemmed, common to fine ... 2 6 2 6 
Rhodesian stemmed and of 0 9 0 9 
DIE csccinssnnnetsaantinbeote 1 10 : 10 
Nyasaland stemmed and un-[ 0 7 0 7 
SERIREII ok. cscenscnnncsancescos Ll 1 4 1 4 
0 4 Oo 4 
: Stemmed .....+000 1 0 10 
East Indian 0 5 0 5 
Unstemmed.......- i /- 1 6 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per lb.)}— d. d. 
Raw, Mid-American .......0.00. ss 5°16 5-23 
» Sakellaridis, F.G.P. ..... ° 8-14 8 51 
9 Giza, F.G.B.  ...c00. onsaneee 8-04 8 46 
Yarns, 32's Twist ........0secsees a 95 958 
| oo -—« 0s Weellt........--eroevoee oe 9'3 5'3 
»  60’s Twist (Egyptian) ... 1712 17°4 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds., s. d. x & 
16x 16, 32’s & 50’s.. 16 6 16 7 
»  36in. Shirtings, 75 yds., 
19x 19, 32’s & 40's... 23 2 23 4 
| » 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., 
| BX 16, 10 Ba. cose ‘ sab 9 9 9 9 
39 in. ditto, 371g yds., 
16% 15, Blg ID. ..sseoees 8 $ 810 
FLAX (per ton)— ie. —_s 
. wu 6 OL 65 0 
Livonian ZK ....sccecssereeeeeeee*?') 66 0 Sf 5 
ett REND ci ae ee o 
909 0 90 0 
Slanetz Medium, Ist sort ....++.- { 93 0 93 0 
HEMP (per ton)— 
| Italian PC sosenanees 70 0 70 O 
Manilla, Nov. “Jan. 7 © J2 sos ma 8 2 8 
| JUTE (per ton)— 
Native lst mks., c.1.t. H.A.R.B., : 
Oct.mNOV. —cececoveeccerecsceres 19/12/6 19/12 6 
Yaisee 2/3 c.i.f. Dundee, Oct.- 
, Nov. saacapnainnaneeneseaanimeneee “ 10/0 19/10/0 
——— {£5 4&5 
African, Nov.-Jan.  ....s0-++. 170 170 
| §ILK (per lb.) — s <4 :. a. 
CAREOR cocesee sasnieeseeanceasenens 7: 2 a3 
7 9 8 0 
| Japan ....c..cerccececeececceesesseeres 8 6 8 9 
8 0 8 0 
Italian, raw, tr. Milan ........ wail 7 3 73 
| WOOL (per Ib.) — d. d. 
| English, Southdown, greasy .... 1312 1312 
| * Lincoln hog, washed.. 13 13 
Queensland, scd. super combg. 23 23 
N.S.W. greasy, super combg. 13 13 
| NZ, greasy, half-bred 50-56 .. 12l5 121, 
| a Crossbred 40-44.. 10 10 
| Tops— , 
| Merinos 7U’s average .....s000 2810 2810 
} 64's ” seccesee 2612 2610 
| Crossbred 48's ....... eoccccecseoses 1612 1612 
| ” 40'S ....06. osceee eecceses 16 16 
| 


MINERALS 


COAL (per ton)— 
Welsh, best Admiralty .......... es 


Durham, best gas, f.0.b. Tyne... 


Sheffield, best house, at pits 


IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— 
Pig Cleveland No. 3, d/d. ...... 
Bars, Middlesbrough ............ : 
Steel rails, heavy ... 
Tiaplates ..cccccces on 






Ne 
nN 
oaceo covcoon 


NON- sennevs METALS (per ton)— 


Three months 
Tin— 
Standard cash .... 


Three months 


acer 
English, pig . 
Spsnes, G.0.B.— 


PPP Perr retire 


ereee ee eeeee eeeeweneees eeeeeree 


sales ingots and bars ..., 
- rolling billets ....... 


Nickel, home and export 


ste eeeeee 


Antimony, Chinese 


Wolfram, Chinese ...... per unit 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Platinum, refined ......... r 02. 
Quicksilver ............ oa lb. 
t These prices are for fuel oil for inlan 
include the Government 


46 163 
460 189 
47.1/3 
47,2/6 


212,00 213/7 
{ion 1626 
16.113 16/150 
18,100 1815.0 
15/8/9 15/89 
95/11/3 15/113 
94:00 940/0 
10200 102,0/0 
180'00 180,00 
— a 185,0/0 
8.0 
s. da 8s. d. 
Nom. 62 0 
Nom. 65 0 
8/0'0 8/0/0 


14/10/0 14/10/0 


(ax. 
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PRICES 


GOLD, per fine ounce 
SILVER 
Cash 


eeececcsecceces 
(per ounce)— 


Oct. 19 re) 
1938 
s. d § 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, dd 
in paper bags 20 to ton ¢ tree, nox 
4-ton ioads and upwards 






seeee 42s. per to: 
CHEMICALS— “7 
| Acid, citric, per Ib., less 5° ie -2 
7? 2 oe 
» Nitric isvatbedasiunnnbesia 7 ue Oa 
\ Uv 3 V3 
ro Orrnlic, 2et ccscccccccccceee: 2953 05 
L096 06 
»  lartaric, English, less 5% 4 : 1 | 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl ............ . 12 0° , 
Ammonia, carb. ..... evcesee tons 29.0.0 
” IND sncieinsices ics “? 6 6 76 
| Arsenic, lump .......0.... perton 35,00 3 
| s. d. 
Borax, gran. eoose Percwe. 13 6 135 
| ay I at taeactt oaccasced 50 135 
Nitrate of soda ......... percwt. 8 0 8 
Potash, Chlorate, net ............ 4 ; 2 ae 
= Sulphate ...... per cwt. . 1 0 1 
| Soda Bicarb. ............ per owt. 4 10 Oo 1 
| ll QO 
RPO sca scorecsscssesns percwud ? ; 2 
' 5 5 5 
Sulphate of Copper...... per ton *) 50 
| COPRA (per ton)— 
| S.D. Straits, c..t sone eects 10/12/6 107 
HIDES (per lb.)— 8. d. 5 
| Wet salted, Australian ............ d 0 44 
| . oF 
BOGE scstssimenenne ide i. 
L O 3% 
| . a J 0 4% 0 
| CAPE cesses erseereeeserenensreneenees 05 0 
| Dry and Drysalted Cape _...... + 3 3 
| Market Hides, Manchester jf 0 44 0 
| best heavy ox and heiter...... | 0 52 0 
DNR iiiiiineinm & oro 
L 0 4% 
—_ Sf 0 5% 
Best calt,, sence See e tees eeeeeeeree L 0 6/3 0 
IN DIGO (per ib.)— » 5 
| bengal, gd. red.-vio. to fine of ; 9 6 
| LEATHER (per ib.)— 
: : : 2 l 
| Sele Bends, 14 lo, a | Pe 7 
Bark Tanned Sole .......es000.0-4 : . 7 
| . « . 
Shoulders trom DS Hides ...... 1 > ; ( 
} 
| . = J 0 8 ( 
is Eng. or WS do. ...... £e 2 
Bellies trom DS do. simanensccwe > ; 0 
| ; - oF a7 
» Eng. or WS do, caonneeee 09 09 
1 0 1 0 
| Dressing Hides —..........s0006 of 18 13 
: ‘ ' s3¢ 9% 
| Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/35 lb. per doz. . 48 43 
PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gall.)— ’ 
Motor Spirit No. 1, London .., 16 } 
Petroleum, Amer. rid. bri. Lond. 010 O04 
Fuel oil, in bulk, tor contracts 
ex. instal. lhames— 
Furnace ..... ignieesaenanaeninets 0 334f 0% 
[ll (ete 8 Oe ** 
ROSIN (per —~ 15100 1 
AMETICAD csssseeeererceceenseeserres ) 195) 19 
RUBBER (per |b.)— sd fe 
St. ribbed snmnad EE ccccccon 0 86 UY 
Fine hard Para ....cccccccosesrereee 0 8 . 
SHELLAC (per cwt.)— 38 (0 
TIN Orange ...cccccceserecseerereee) 3] 0 
TALLOW (per cwt.)— 
TE cnccmumaenn Ls 9 
TIMBER— ossaie 
Swedish u/s 3X8 ...... per std 1/0/¢ 
» 22x 7 oe ” 20 10.0 
sees: 18 100 
Canadian Spruce, Dis." » 23,0/0 
Pitchpine .. perload 13100 
Rio Deals ..... J9i0 
TORK ccccccscccscccccccess : 
Honduras Mahogany jogs c.tt. O1- 
English Oak Planks ... ° 06,0 
English Ash Planks... » O74 
VEGETABLE — oe ton net) 6 25 
Linseed, naked . 21/176 ¢:; 
Rape, refined .... 335 ao 19/109 
Cotton-seed, crude ...... 19.10 14100 
Coconut, crude 15,00 3350 
TL iinet tet nehenniiln waeeeeseee 13,20 920 
Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng. ....-- 9/26 ° 
Oil Seeds, Linseed— 41189 10 103 
La Plata, Oct. .cccccosssoreeres 1018! 1513 
Calcutta ........ ereccccessees eeeees 12 I 3. & 
33 3 HP 


} Turpentine 


per cwt. goat 
d consumption—other than for use in Diesel-engined road yehicles——and 4° 


31 


» London »- 


returnabdie)— 
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COMMODITY = STATISTICS 


Coal 


Coat OUTPUT (000 tons) 


ET ig 


| Week ended | Jan.-September 


ns 








{ 
District Oct. Oct. | 
8, 15, | 1937 1938 
1938 | 1938 | 
Northumberld. 288-9! 297°6 10,663-4! 9,927-2 
Durham ...... 626°4 613-9 24,807-7 23,685°8 
Yorkshire ... | 891-3) 900 O 33,385-3) 31,463-°3 
Lanes,Cheshire i 
andN. Wales.) 343-0) 338-8 13,182-0) 12,680-9 
Derby, Nous& 
Leicester .. 661°6 661°6 24,992-5' 23,601:°9 
Statis, Worcs, | | 
Salop & War- | 
a 393°8 393-8 15,032-1) 14,509-8 
South Wales & | 
Monmouth 775°5 797-9 28,378-7| 27,001-0 
Other English 
districts* ,.. 120:6 122:5 4,090:6! 4,063-°4 
Scotland ...... 613°3 630 6 23,936°4 22,462'8 
Total... 4,714°4 4,756°7 1784687169390: 1 


in desiciaiaeaaeiaiateienilinsuean tina E ie 


* Including Cambertand. Giouseuen, Somerset, 
and Kent. 


Cotton 


Raw Cotton delivered to Spinners 


(7000 bales) 
| Week Total 
ended Deliveries 
= 
Variety : | - 
| Aug.1, | Aug. 1, 
| Oe. | oa host | 138: 
| 5 ct. 22. ct. 21 
1938 | 1938 1937 1938. 
American .,,... 21°5 | 21:2 266 230 
Brazilian ......... 6:1 4:7 89 45 
Peruvian, etc... 2:3 2:5 | 36 22 
sevptian ...... 7-1 4°6 60 57 
Sudan Sake} 3°5 3°3 41 42 
East Indian....., 6:6 | 3:8 74 97 
Other countries 2:3 2:8 53 | 29 








Total 4... 49°4 oe) 


Metals 


_ SALES ON LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 


| ones | At 
Week ending From Jan 


———— : ~| 1 to Oct. 


“Oct. 19, Oct. 26, 26, 1938 
we 1938 1938 
ie Tons | Tons | ‘Tons 
1 'Pper teeces | 17,750 j 9,550 399,625 
i ead ieeeuanees | 3,400 | 2,715 74,475 
Sree Littannees | 12,750 | 6,200 | 314,300 
PORE, cosssce | 11,300 | 5,400 255,550 
= 
U.K. Stocks 
| Oct. 15, | Oct. 22, 
- | 1938" | 1938 
“opeer ( Br. official w’houses) : Tons | Tons 
Rete ssssssssssscerssessee vseee | 45637 | 4,451 
sn (Teah ent etttenaccesseeseceasaes 6,374 | 25,651 
Tin (London and Liverpool) ., Mt 8,470 | 8,519 


METALS—{cont.) 
TINPLATE INDUSTRY 


Week ended 
Oct. 16, Oct. 8, Oct. 15, 
1937 1938 1938 


49°77 514-57 


Week ended 
Oct. 21, Oct. 13, Oct. 20, 
1937 1938 1938 


Production—per cent. of 
CAPACITY .eseeeseseeeeee 80 46 


Tons Tons Tons 
Shipments ............... 7,094 6,003 4,346 
Stocks (warehouse and 

in vans)....... einaes acces 9,908 3,862 4,906 


Forty-two Weeks ended 
Oct. 21, 1937 Oct. 20, 1933 


' Tons ‘Tons 
Shipments ......ces00000. 339,358 197,763 
Foods 
WorLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 
(000 quarters) 


Season to 


' 

/ Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. 
| 15, | 22, | 23, | 22 
| 1938 . 1938 1937 1938 














From— 
N. America....... wo I 596 1,013 4,692 7,094 
Argentina and 
a — ite 1 52 100 1,280 1,514 
DS 214 105 1,714 2,610 
SU ccsccnssaats | 158 160 1,690 3,535 
Danube and dist. . a 216 190 2,368 1,265 
a abe 18 600, 424 
Other Countries 2 5 315 7 
: Total ..0.. eames ‘ 1,238 1,591 12,659 16,449 
— | 
U, a | 202 349 3,531; 3,171 


302 376 1,873! 4,824 
52 66 148 413 


“ Orders” Fe 
ee 





! 
Belgium . - ‘i | 110 107 1,459, 1,335 
Holland vee | 74 56 844 1,052 
a socese | 71 56 279 347 
Greece .....c000 eens 18 57 304 316 
Scandinavia ........ | 43 36 368 490 
Other European 
CAUMETION 0s0sc08 | 254 246 1,186 1,546 
Ex-European 
Countries ........ | 3212 242 2,631 2,955 














Total ....cccccccse | 1,238 1,591, 12,659; 16,449 


_— — Se 


WorLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MaAIzeE MEAL 
(7000 quarters) 


Week ended FromApr.1to 

















From “Oct. , Oct. | Oct. } Oct. 

1s aie 23, 22, 

1938 1938 1937 =1938 
Argentina ............ | 593 468 25,454 8,335 
Auantic America sue] 61 83 _4 11,014 
Danube Region 16 15 2,255, 2,250 
S. & E. Africa....cccce | 43 25 3,412 S04 
Indo-China, ete. 58 43 839 1,160 
ND Kdnecctnaces ' 771 634 31,964 23,563 


OTHER FOoops _ 


Week ended 
Oct. 15, | Oct. 22, 
|; 1938 1938 
Bacon: 

Arrivals in London (bales) 14,293 14,700 
EIOREER ccccsces sddenedtensecces | 4,931 5,628 
CIEE sncccesavnccacaseee | 2,030 1,990 
POURED ceceeee eoccccccecceccecs i 1,664 1,745 
Lithuanian ..cccccccccccccese i 2,982 3,571 
Polish  ..ccoce eccccccccccescoce eee nui 

Cocoa: 
Movements in Lond. (bags) 
DIE cccuvescacencessanenes 750 553 
D/dforhomeconsumption; 3,810 3,193 
EXpOPts  .cccccccccccccccccees | 274 287 
Stocks, end of week ...... 186,505 183,578 _ 


OTHER Foops—(cont.) 
Week ended 


Oct. 15, Oct. 22, 








1938 1938 
COFFEE: | 
Movements in Lond. (cwt.) | 
Brazilian—Landed ......... 744 393 
» D/d for home consn. | 244 97 
a sapere ithnadidéuiaia ae “ae 
pa tocks, end of week.. C } 
Central and S. American : _— — 
WR os oxsacaacéicsccucaas 14 112 
D/d tor home consumption 2,273 2,143 
RRR ARR 3,294 29 
Stocks, end of week....... | 86,255 83,395 
Otherki inds—Landed a 3,306 2.351 
» D/dtorhomeconsn. 3,743 3,325 
2 Exports siuaiaiaitiakad 401 295 
» Stocks end of week. 51,963 50,694 
Meat: 
Supplies at Smithfield (tons) : 
MIN Pa secaec ucicin puaiaiieaws 10,361 8,717 
Beef and veal ....<<cocccccee 4,871 4,363 
Mutton and lamb ......... 3,161 2,602 
Pork and bacon .......c..08 1,159 075 
POI OUD i os cccaiacscesceses 1,170 777 
SvuGar: 
Movements, London and 
Liverpool (tons) 
WONG Aas vataceesidacceséncce 14,809 11,556 
RII ccc asecaccessaassa 16,207 15,683 
Stocks, end of week ...... 226,103 221,976 
Tea: 

Sales on Garden A/c. (pkgs.) : 
pene 50,496 50,091 
Was cectaednensiaceenss 4,947 3,312 
CNN a saiigscaeccccecaadencts 22,196 25,266 
ND caceccaninpadandedcaaetsees 840 1,304 
TUE Siacadacatiasnidnaneed 373 : 
IE cs ssadumsaseauiicetves 682 1,298 

PRM cc nanecaicuccesss 79,534 81,271 


* Weeks ended October 13th and 20th. 
Miscellaneous 
Commodities 


MOVEMENTS OF RUBBER IN LONDON 
AND LIVERPOOL 





Week enced 


Oct. 15, | Oct. 2. 


1938 1938 
DIOS oo cirimiehneaienna tons 1,377 1,319 
IIo. . candcinecaieanade ons 1,919 2,017 


Stocks, end of week ....... ons | 97,277 | 96,579 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF LINSEED 
(7000 tons) 


Week ended From Jan. 1 to 

| o Oct. Oct. Oct. 
15, 16, 1%. 

j 190 1938 1937 1938 


Are rentine to— 











U .K. and Orders 11:6 3°8 393-1 | 228-4 
COmOEE §...00<cee 4°8 15:0 461-7 | 516°2 
U.S.A. and Canada | 11-4 5-1 059-3 270-5 
Australia, Brazil, 
WOE, . ccctcoutsans<ee 0-2 19-9 15:9 
Calcutta to— 
U.K. and Orders... 1:5 3-8 103-9 89-5 
Conunent ......-6- ai — 0-2 09 
Bombay to— 
U.K. and Orders... 4°6 1:3 | 62:5 | 124°6 
Continent ......00- eee aie ii<2 @:3 
Madras to U.K. tS 
India to— 
Australia, etc....... | 0-4 1-0 | 23°3 13-9 
Cl ihisscese iaibiney Bene ‘in a 
SUNGsies ...ccccceseoces - au 1-2 
TR i caniinacias | 34:5 | 30-0 1736-3 1267-0 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 





—. 19, Oct. 26, 

G a A : a ‘ i : : ago, Dec, — — 

eS ashes sve 647 55 

eames ae Bh 

Onze: Chicago, Dec nes 4452 4615 

Rye, Cuigako, — ome 3 

SEBO, EPOG, icoccccce “ee 425 

arley, Winnipeg, Oct. 77"""*"* 3715 36g 

MI aT ALS (per Ib.)— 
Pper, N.Y., Domestic spot... 11 ‘021g 11-1712 


Producers’ export 11-30 11-45 


Oct. 19, Oct. 26, 
1938 1938 
METALS (per |b.)—cont. Cents Cents 
Tin, re Lf Straits SPOt ....cccee 45°65 46-25 
Lead, N.¥.5 SPOl......cccccccccese 5°10 5-10 
Spelter, Pact St. Louis, spot ... 5°05 5-05 
MISCELLANEOUS (per lb.)— 
Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Oct. ...... 4°63 4-76 
Coffee, N.Y., cash— 
a so aneKedavcessnee 553 5lo 
Santos, NO. 4  ...cccece 8 


8 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot... 8°55 8-80 


Oct. 19, Oct. 26, 
1938 1938 
Cents Cents 
MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)—cont. 
Cotton, Am. Mid., Nov........+ 8-29 8-51 
Lard, Chicago, Oct. ........... 7-1219 73219 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude 
33 deg. to 33-90, at well, 
er Barxel .....cccceccseveeses 96 96 
Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot 1615)6 167g 
Do. do, Nov. 1615;6 167g 
Sugar, N.Y., Cuban Cent., 
06 GET.» SPOT a. rccccccccccceece 3°05 3°10 
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(Continued from page 239) 
counts, but there is much nervousness 
concerning the price agreements, and 
certain difficulties have arisen with re- 
gard to the 42’s weft price pact. The 
demand for Egyptian yarns has con- 
tinued healthier, not only in home 
qualities but also in export numbers. 

Business in piece-goods has not been 
of a general character, but numerous 
contracts have been arranged for small 
and moderate lots, and certain manu- 
facturers have again tended to improve 
their position. Steady buying has taken 
place for India in regular styles. The 
better demand for South America has 
been maintained, and fair orders have 
been booked for the Continent and the 
Dominions. Some substantial Govern- 
ment contracts are pending in tent 
cloths, overall materials and heavy 
zoods generally. Isolated cases are re- 
ported of idle looms being restarted in 
certain weaving districts. 

* 

Wool (Bradford).—The past two 
weeks can be regarded as_ probably 
among the most satisfactory in the 
wool world for several months. Con- 
siderable activity has prevailed at the 
raw material end of the industry, there 
being a good weight of raw wool dis- 
patched to the Continent in fulfilment 
of orders placed immediately after the 
recent crisis. The improvement in the 
demand for raw wool, with prices 
slightly in favour of sellers, has had a 


manufacturing end of the industry. 
There has been more business, and cross- 
breds have perhaps benefited most. This 
is largely due to the increase in hosiery 
requirements, it being commonly re- 
ported that Leicester hosiery manufac- 
turers have been in receipt of consider- 
able Government orders for khaki pur- 
poses, and altogether there is more 
machinery running throughout the 
West Riding. 

According to the National Council 
of Wool Selling Brokers of Australia, 
there is every prospect of a further re- 
duction of about 100,000 bales in the 
original estimate of the current clip, 
and a revised estimate will be issued as 
soon as the November statistics become 
available. 


THE COMMODITY 
MARKETS 


THE movements of the prices of the 
principal primary products have been 
irregular this week. Thus, the prices of 
wheat and raw sugar continued to de- 
cline. While rubber was slightly cheaper 
on Wednesday than a week earlier, 
many industrial raw materials were 
dearer, in sympathy with the sustained 
improvement in business activity in 
the United States. Prices of copper, 
tin, lead and spelter, for example, rose 
further. In view of the temporary 
abandonment of output restriction, the 
renewed advance in copper prices is 
significant. Raw cotton also gained a 
few points, in spite of the heav: \ur- 
plus of this raw material. 

Moody’s index of the prices of staple 
commodities in the United States 
(December 31, 1931=100) rose from 
143.0 to 144.9 during the week ended 
last Wednesday. A month ago the 
a stood at 144.4 and a year ago at 

7; 
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Metals 


Yopper.—In spite of the lifting of 
restriction the copper market remained 
firm and standard cash closed on Wed- 
nesday at £46 17s. 6d. per ton, a net 
gain of 1s. 3d. on the week. Demand 
by consumers and speculators as well as 
by the armament authorities of various 
countries continues to be substantial, 
while sellers are inclined to hold back 
in anticipation of higher prices. If the 
United States trade activity continues 
to make headway these anticipations 
may prove well founded, particularly 
as the lifting of restriction will not 
make itself felt in supplies until the end 
of this year. 


Tin. — Tin gained another £1 5s., 
thus closing on Wednesday at £212 per 
ton, the highest official quotation for 
exactly one year. The turnover of the 
L.M.E. reached very high levels this 
week, due to restocking purchases by 
European consumers and the revival 
of United States’ buying. Activity in 
tinplate mills on both sides of the 
Atlantic is still at very low levels, but it 
is expected that an increase in produc- 
tion is imminent. If that expectation 
should prove correct, the price of the 
metal will probably rise further, as 
current supplies would be below 


demand. 
* 


Lead and Spelter.—Lead gained 
3s. 9d. and thus closed on Wednesday 
at £16 12s. 6d. per ton, while spelter, 
at £15 8s. 9d., showed no change on 
the weck. The demand for the two 
metals was less pronounced than that for 
copper and tin, due largely to the fact 
that the building trade, which absorbs 
huge quantities of the two metals, has 
now passed its seasonal peak and shows 
a disappointing state in many countries. 
Further, there was again no news re- 
garding the international cartel discus- 
sions, though it is learned that the en- 
deavours to bring producers together 
have not yet been given up. The August 
zinc production figures published this 
week were again disappointingly large. 
According to the Metallgesellschaft the 
world’s smelter output outside the 
United States reached 94,461 metric 
tons in August, against 95,969 tons in 
July; the monthly average of last year 
was 94,037 tons. Production in the first 
eight months of this year reached 
771,808 metric tons, against 742,101 
metric tons in the corresponding period 
of last year. 


Grains 


ON a quiet market prices for wheat 
have tended to sag slowly. Beneficial 
rains have been’ reported from 
Australia, whose wheat area has suffered 
severely from the prolonged drought; 
the estimate of the forthcoming crop 
has been correspondingly increased, 
but, at the best, only a moderate pro- 
duction can be expected. The second 
estimate from the Argentine Govern- 
ment raised the area seeded to wheat in 
the Argentine by 618,000 acres to 
20,625,000 acres. Shipments from 
Canada are heavy, while sales of Russian 
wheat have fallen off. A certain reserve 
on the part of American shippers of 
maize brought a firmer tendency in 
Prices during the past week and 
more attention has been paid to Danu- 
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bian maize. The market for barley has 
also been quiet, though a better demand 
developed in the early part of ti 


ne W eek, 


Other Foods 


Provisions.—Bacon prices were ro. 
duced at the end of last week, since 
when the market has been steady. Trade 
in meat has been slow and prices, par- 
ticularly for frozen meat, have tended 
to fall. Egg prices continue their 
seasonal rise and Danish butter was 
marked up at the end of last week. 


* 


Colonial Produce.—Sugar prices 
were reduced by 14d. per cwt. on Mon- 
day and again on Wednesday. There 
was a tendency towards higher prices 
for coffee and Accra cocoa, but de- 
mand at the tea auctions slackened 
early in the current week. 


* 


Fruit and Vegetables.—Good sup- 
plies of potatoes at the Borough were 
easily cleared, with no alteration in 
prices. Trade in fruit and vegetables 
was brisk at the end of last week, but 
slackened after the week-end. The de- 
mand for dessert apples remains good; 
the supply of cauliflowers has been re- 
duced by the cold weather and prices 
tended higher. 


Miscellaneous 
Commodities 
Oilseeds and Oils.—Very quiet 


i 
conditions have prevailed in these mar- 
kets; prices have been steady with the 
exception of Plate linseed, which 1s 
somewhat lower. The price of linseed 
oil moved in sympathy and is now 
about 25s. per ton below the level ruling 
early in the month. There is a fair 
demand for cotton oil at £21 per ton ex 
Hull. 

* 


Rubber.—The market has been dull 
and inactive during the past week, and 
prices have moved within narrow 
limits. Although reports from the 
American motor industry indicate i- 
creased activity, manufacturers are 
postponing their purchases of rubber, 
in the hope that the Regulation Com- 
mittee may raise the export quotas for 
the January quarter. Such an action s 
considered unlikely, but the possibility 
will weigh on the market until theCom- 
mittee’s meeting on November 15th. 

* 

Radium.—Reports have arrived in 
London this week that an agreement 
has been reached between the Belgiaa 
and Canadian radium producers with 
the object of preventing price-cutting 
on the international market. Until 
officially confirmed, these reports should 
be treated with caution, asthe 
Canadian firm, the Eldorado Gold 
Mines, Limited, has in the past system 
atically reduced its prices in order 1 
widen the market for its rapidly 1- 
creasing production. Its output, which 
amounted to 0.086 grams in 193), 
scheduled to total about 70 grams ™ 
1938 and its capacity is estimated + 
108,000 grams. Its output in 1938 will 
probably exceed, for the first time, that 
of the Belgian firm, the Union Miner 
du Haut Katanga, which was for a 
years the world’s largest producer © 
radium. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


—— 


JOHN DELANEY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT. FOR THE YEAR 





MR A. WOOLLEY-HART’S ADDRESS 


The thirteenth ordinary general meeting of John Delaney, 
Limited, was held, on the 25th instant, at the registered offices of 
the company, 11-12 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 

Mr A. Woolley-Hart, the chairman of the company, presided. 

The Secretary (Mr L. A. Daly) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors. 

[he Chairman said: —The directors’ report and the accounts for 
the vear ending July 31st last having been in your hands for some 
time, I propose they be taken as read. 

It is with pleasure we meet our shareholders again and are able 
to put before them a considerably improved state of affairs. Share- 
holders are usually most anxious to know two important points as 
regards anv undertaking they are interested in, the first is that the 
company is in sound condition, the second as to the dividends and 
prospects. 

THE RESOLUTION 


The report issued with the balance sheet, I claim, concisely re- 
assures you upon these subjects, as I hope, to your satisfaction. I 
wil] now put to you the resolution I have to propose, which I will 
ask to be seconded. It will then be before the meeting. 

I now formally move that the statement of accounts and balance 
sheet as at July 31, 1938, as presented, together with the reports of 
the directors and auditors thereon, be and they are hereby approved 
and adopted. That a final dividend of 5 per cent., less tax (making 

| 10 per cent., less tax, for the year), be paid forthwith to the ordinary 

shareholders whose names appear on the register on October 11, 
1933, that a sum of £597 2s. 8d., less tax, be distributed by way of 
dividend to the deferred shareholders in accordance with Article 
8 1 of the company’s articles of association, that the sum of £2,163 
be written off debenture expenses and redemption account, and that 
the balance of £3,407 9s. 7d. be carried forward to next year’s 
accounts, ‘ 

Before putting this to the meeting I will make a few remarks as 
to the balance sheet and ask for any questions or remarks you may 
wish to make. 





BALANCE SHEET 

The balance-sheet items call for little comment, with the excep- 
tion of one or two noteworthy features. On the liabilities side the 
only items to note are the amount owing to bankers, which has been 
reduced irom £17,691 to £7,529, and sundry creditors, which have 
Increased from £14,260 to £16,705, this latter figure including an 
€\tta reserve for taxation which I will explain later on. On the 
assets side sundry debtors are £22,889, as against £23,940 last year. 
Stocks on hand, £12,095, are up by £2,158, largely due to increased 
Price of fuel and stores, 


THE INVESTMENTS 


Our investments show a reduction of some £15,700. Against this 
| You will have noted from what I said just now that the overdraft at 
the bank has been reduced by £10,162, and almost the whole of 
the balance has been spent on capital expenditure. 
the shares in our subsidiary company stood at £2,521 10s. 3d. 
“st year, which was the actual net cost to the company, your 
a having decided that until the Craven Quarry was reopened 
; 7 oon be taken in on this particularly low basis. The quarry 
“V8 BOW restarted—we believe it will shortly be working to full 
ten ta have thought it quite right to revalue the shares at 


ca 

coer ee (7s. 6d. per share)—at which price the investment 
to ‘asad : wr per cent. The difference of £5,413 has been placed 
an ns eos reserve account, and we have lowered the value of 
Which it is although we believe it fully worth the price at 
and the ee stood. We feel that the total of investments 
Quite a rea wont, the subsidiary company standing at £51,566, is 

Dll secmas le valuation. 
and Mdlonds te has been made in the accounts for income tax 
A en efence Contribution, but the substantial increase in 
ag Profits during the past year will involve a much 
this we haye nae for 1939-40, In order to make provision for 
“ve Acid up, out of the profits, an additional £1,000. 


a 
aly 


. TRADING POSITION 


“utput of lime has increased over 30 per cent. from 65,333 
The output of hydrated lime has increased 


tons to 86,546 tons 
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from 4,522 tons to 8,266 tons, and the demand b 


OlCing much in 
excess of this necessitated working to full capacity. The improved 
outlook for sales last year caused us to decide upon the erection of 
a new and improved hydrating plent at the Horton quarry having a 
capacity of 4 tons an hour, which is now almost complete, and we 
hope within a few weeks to be turning out a much larger tonnage 
than heretofore and an improved product. | 

The electrification of certain portions of our plant already shows 
a considerable saving in cost. 

During the year the cost of fuel and other materials has increased 
considerably, but this has been more than offset by economies we 
have been able to effect and by the increased selling price that has 
been in operation since January 1, 1938. 

I will anticipate that you expect me to say something as to the 
Prospects for next year. It is rather unwise to try and prophesy, 
particularly in view of the times such as we have been passing 
through and are still living in. I think, however, we are justified in 
being optimistic in contemplating that we shall at least maintain the 
present position, and I hope be able to show some further improve- 
ment at our next meeting. 

Mr Hill-Cole seconded the resolution and it was unanimously 
approved. 

The auditors, Messrs Joshua Wortley and Sons, were reappointed, 
and the proceedings then terminated with a unanimous vote of 
appreciation and thanks to the staff. 





RHOKANA CORPORATION, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND OF 62} PER CENT. 


The sixteenth ordinary general meeting of the Rhokana Corpora- 
tion, Limited, was held, on the 27th instant, in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland C. Geddes, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., the 
Chairman, said that their interest in Mufulira Copper Mines still 
remained at 32.303 per cent. Although there was no market quota- 
tion for those shares they had, taking a line through Rhodesian 
Selection Trust, a value on last Monday’s quotation of £5,124,000. 
Their holding in Nchanga Consolidated Copper Mines, Limited, 


r 
remained at 2,323,150 shares, which at June 30, 1938, had a value 
of £3,920,315. Sales of metal had increased by £132,000 and 


operating costs and realisation charges had also increased; the 
operating profit was, however, decreased by only £8,500. The 
balance of profit and loss account was £2,138,917, as compared 
with £2,137,128 last year. The dividend received from Mutfulira 
Copper Mines, Limited, this year was £217,149, as compared with 
£144,826 in the previous year. The directors had decided to 
appropriate to general reserve £200,000 and recommended a final 
dividend of 374 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary “A” shares, 
making 624 per cent., the same as for the previous year. 

Their production for the year was 44,247 long tons of blister 
copper and 32,028 long tons of electrolytic copper, making a t tal 
of 76,275 long tons, as compared with 75,254 for the previous 
year. During the year development in both sections of the mine 
amounted to 196,709 ft., and they now had 9,212,608 short tons of 
ore of a grade of 3.9 per cent. copper immediately available for 
stoping, compared with 7,391,776 short tons of 3.74 per cent. 
copper last year. 

Various additions had been made to the concentrator, and the 
additions, together with the subsidiary equipment which was also 
being installed, were additional to the plant ordered when they told 
the shareholders that it was their intention to equip the Rhokana 
plant for a capacity of 10,000 short tons a month. He thought he 
could safely say that, together with the expansion in capacity given 
by improvements in technical operation, their total capacity in the 
plant was largely in excess of that figure. They were more than 
satisfied at the excellent progress and standard of the work done 
at Nchanga. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 











Orders for the publication in these columns of 
the reports of Company Meetings should be 
addressed to :— 

The Reporting Manager, 
THE ECONOMIST, 
8 Bouverte Street, 
Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4 
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BUENOS AYRES GREAT SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED 


IMPROVED PROSPECTS 


The one hundred and twentieth ordinary general mecting of this 
company was heid, on the 26th instant, in London. 

Sir Follett Holt, K.B.E., M.Inst.C.E., the chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: Last year at our meeting I described to you how 
in one year Argentina had turned round from depression to pros- 
perity. At that time all promised well, but in the following weeks 
@ series of heavy frosts fell over the country and except in com- 
paratively small areas, caused the almost total loss of the ripening 
crops. The exports and balance of trade figures for the first eight 
months of 1938 as compared with those of last year show the 
disastrous effect upon the country. Nearly eight million tons less 
was exported and the favourable trade balance of 50 millions sterling 
was converted into an adverse balance. Our hopes, therefore, of a 
better exchange and other improved conditions were dashed to pieces 
for the time being, and now can only revive with the advent of 
a normal crop, which with any good fortune may come to us within 
the next few weeks. In the meantime we have all had to face un- 
pleasant consequences, with the result that our total traffic receipts 
fell by £112,000. On the expense side, as I warned you last year 
would be the case, we had to face a heavy increase in the cost of 
practically all materials, oil fuel, for instance, rising at one time 
as much as 8s. 8d. per ton and coal delivered 7s. 7d. per ton. 

With the loss in revenue and increase in expenses, after charging 
to the year the full cost of operating, we found ourselves £514,000 
worse off than in the previous year, and this explains how it became 
necessary to reduce the payments to the preference stockholders. 

For us, and, I maintain, for the best interests of the Republic, 
the amelioration of the railway industry is an urgent need. It is 
inevitable—in my opinion at any rate—that the people of 
Argentina through their Government should at least be prepared to 
share some of the responsibilities and the financial risks of the rail- 
ways upon which their continued progress and prosperity depend. 

As to immediate prospects, the message received from Mr Harris 
for this meeting indicates that, unless we are smitten again with 
frost in the near future, you will be able to look forward next year 
to hearing a better account than it has been possible to give to-day. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


ASSAM RAILWAYS AND TRADING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


AN ALL-ROUND IMPROVEMENT 





The fifty-eighth ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 26th instant, in London. 

Mr E. A. A. Joseph, the chairman, presided, and, in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, said that in the railway the 
profit had improved from £44,594 to £66,464. Coal traffic was 
mainly responsible, but general traffic also showed a definite im- 
provement. Passenger traffic showed an increase in money owing to 
the reduction in fares, but the number of passengers carried was 
growing. Their two rail cars, now in service, were doing very well; 
the board were continuing and developing the feeder bus services, 
and were also about to experiment with two motor lorries which 
might be successful in retaining for the railway the traffic of some 
outlying gardens. Expenditure again showed a decrease, while the 
percentage of earnings represented by profit—44.56 per cent.—had 
not been reached since 1933. 

The company’s collieries showed a very considerable and en- 
couraging improvement; the timber department had again done well, 
showing a good advance, and the brick works, in their small way, 
had had a good year. The result of those activities was that the 
general trading account had improved by over £15,000, to £49,744. 
Dividends received also showed an improvement corresponding to 
that in the other headings of accounts. Both the tea companies 
in which they were interested had been able to increase their divi- 
dends, the Makum paying 15 per cent. and the Namdang 10 per 
cent., while the Rivers Company had improved its dividend from 
5 per cent. to 6 per cent., free of tax. The company’s cash position 
also was sound. 

He thought he could say the condition and prospects of their 
property were not unsatisfactory. In the current year they had 
made a good start. The railway was holding its own, colliery sales 
had improved, and the monthly accounts so far received showed 
good results. Therefore he was hopeful about the result of the 
present year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the pay- 


ment of 4 per cent. on the “A” stock as recommended was 
approved. 


CENTRAL ARGENTINE RAILWay 
LIMITED 


DIFFICULT CONDITIONS 


The ordinary general meeting of the Central Argentine Railway 
Limited, was held, on the 27th instant, in London. 7 
Mr W. Howard-Williams, C.B.E. (the chairman), said that at the 
meeting last year he had been able to inform shareholders that at be 
time a considerable improvement in the position of the company a 
discernible. Naturally it had been their hope that that improve 


Vor 
¥ Callen) 


would be maintained and extended. From that time, however, ths 
position had grown steadily worse, and as a result of drought ae 
third of the wheat and half the linseed crop had been wiped out 
Later about half the maize crop had also been lost. The res 
was that they had transported 3,460,000 tons of those three prody cts 
against 7,737,000 tons in the previous year, a decrease of 55 bet 
cent., receipts showing a decrease of 53 per cent. As a consequence, 
their gross revenue for the year showed a total falling off 
£2,902,000, and was the lowest since the war. 

Strenuous efforts had been made to reduce expenses, but, whil 
a total reduction of some £1,000,000 had been effected, almost the 
whole of that had had to be obtained by cutting down contributioas 
to the renewals fund. What he had said was, he thought, a suf. 
cient explanation of why the directors had found themselves unable 
to declare a dividend even on the preference stocks. Crop failures, 
of course, were transitory, but there were other factors in the situ. 
tion. He believed that the Argentine Government would recog. 
nise the importance of the railways and the fact that under present 
conditions it could not be expected that new capital would be forth 
coming to provide for mew equipment and wear and tear. 

This company would continue to do what they could in the 
direction of modernisation, and he was glad to say that the Arzen 
tine Government knew their difficulties and viewed them with, h 


, 


¢ 
believed, increasing understanding. The directors would be prepared 
at all times to co-operate with the State Railway organisation in all 
matters affecting general railway interests, but the situation as a whole 
called with some urgency for the exercise of statesmanship ona 


large scale and would, they believed, be so regarded by the Argentin 
Government. 
The report was adopted. 


MANILA RAILWAY (1906) COMPAM, 
LIMITED 


EFFECTS OF TAXATION 





The thirty-first annual ordinary general meeting of the Manila 
Railway (1906) Company, Limited, was held, on the 27th instant 
in London. 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. A. Reid Scott, D.S.O., the chairman, said 
that the income for the year, including interest on bonds in the 
Manila Railroad Company, £133,201; interest on holdings of thet 
own debentures, investments and bank interest, £6,845, and transit 
fees, £21, was £140,069. Expenditure amounted to £4,624, and 
income tax and National Defence Contribution was credited with 
£14,950, as against £9,500 last year. 

In the net revenue account, sinking fund “B” debentures 
debited with £24,685, and interest on the 4 per cent. and 3} pe 
cent. debentures with £87,094, leaving a surplus for the year 0 
£8,714. In the balance sheet on the assets side was shown thei 
remaining investment in the Manila Railroad Company, $13,236,009 
5 per cent. refunding mortgage bonds,which at par redemption at = 
of exchange $4.863 to the £ amounted to £2,719,763. Accr® 
interest on those bonds at June 30th was £67,051. Investmeals 
at cost, £52,237, were regarded as a reserve for taxation liabilits 

Out of the balance of revenue for the year of £8,714 the director 
recommended that a dividend at the rate of 1 per cent., less (4% 
paid on the preference capital, which would absorb £8,689, lea¥! 
£16 to be added to the balance brought forward, making a tots! ° 
£2,352 to be carried forward. of 

At the last meeting he had referred again to the Scheme 
Arrangement and to the effect of it upon the company’s position # 
prospects. The year 1938 represented almost the first full year aftet 
the Scheme as they had nearly completed it. Shareholders wot 
remember that the board estimated that, in normal circumstancts 
there would be an annual surplus of about £16,000 a year after . 
Scheme. The surplus for 1938 was £8,714. If they added ion 
exchange, £2,787, and increased taxation, £5,450, they arrived #! 
total of £17,001, which showed that the board’s estimate was 
servative and would have been exceeded in normal times. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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NEW MODDERFONTEIN GOLD 
MINING COMPANY, LIMITED 


ORE RESERVES 


DR HANS PIROW’S REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


Dr Hans Pirow, the chairman, presided at the annual meeting of 
the New Modderfontein Gold Mining Company, Limited, held on 
the 21st instant, at Johannesburg. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the Chairman 
reviewed in detail the financial results of the past year’s operations. 

Referring to the dividend declarations, Dr Pirow said that, as 
foreshadowed in the chairman’s speech at the last annual meeting, 
dividends could not be maintained at the previous level. But in view 
of all the circumstances, two dividends of 274 per cent. for the first 
and second half-years must be regarded as satisfactory. 

“Reductions in profits and dividends,” he said, “ are due to the 
decline in the yield per ton milled (the average recovery being 
3.776 dwts. for the year 1937-38, 4.075 dwts. for the preceding 
twelve months), and to the fact that the tonnage milled dropped by 
6,000 tons, while working costs increased by 2d. per ton milled.” 

Development footage had been adversely affected by the shortage 
of native labour during several months, and had decreased from 
65,598 for the previous year to 54,713. The decrease in develop- 
ment was reflected in a reduction of 367,000 tons in payable tonnage 
developed during the year. Apart, however, from any shortage of 
native labour it should be clear that the mine had reached a stage 
when payable ore developed and ore reserve must show appreciable 
declines from year to year. 


TOTAL ORE RESERVES 


Thus total ore reserve, which had stood at 8,730,000 tons, valued 
at 4.2 dwts, per ton on June 30, 1937, had dropped to 7,996,600 
tons, valued at 3.8 dwts. when re-estimated at June 30, 1938. 

Available ore reserve did not show a corresponding reduction, 
owing to the transfer of a large tonnage in shaft pillars at Numbers 
1 and 2 Circular Shafts from “ unavailable ” to “ available ” reserve. 
[hat transfer had been possible owing to the successful application 
at Number 1 Circular Shaft of a method for extracting the pillar 
while ensuring the stability and safety of the shaft. 

Steps had now been taken to apply the same method at Number 2 
Circular Shaft, as it was considered sound policy to reclaim that 
tonnage concurrently with exploitation of other sources of ore. 

The possibility of opening up further reserves by development 
on the Black Reef and Kimberley Reef series had received close 
alicnuon during the past few months. Those reef series occurred 
over a small area, in extent roughly 2,000 ft. by 500 ft., in the 
southern portion of the mine property adjoining the Modder Deep 
Boundary, and represented a continuation of the deposits being 
pened up in the latter property. Five boreholes had been sunk 
trom the surface of the New Modder area to test those reefs. All 
live had intersected the Black Reef series at a depth of from 200 to 
ee been continued for some distance into the immedi- 
ne triving Kimberley Reef series. One borehole had been 
ave night through the latter series to the Kimberley shales, some 
io ed the surface. Although a number of well formed reef 
sein a intersected in the Black Reef horizon by all five 

» Only one—Number 3 borehole—had disclosed payable 


Values, particulars of which were as follows: — 
Depth from Reef Reef 
surface width value Inch 
(ft.) (in.) (dwts.)  (dwts.) 
Plus or minus 295 .., ow 3 3.1 164 
Plus or Minus 305... «-- 60 7a 432 
Plus or minus 310... a ae 5.58 201 


amen of these reef bands lies on what is taken to be the 
45 in. of +. ¢ Black and Kimberley Reef series, and the adjoining 
: In s a Reef bands gave an average value of 2.20) dwts. 
ac Pp er borehole—Number 5—at a depth of some 65 ft. 
Reef can contact plane between the two series, a Kimberley 
Was separa 13 in. in width, gave an average value of 4.32 dwts., and 
assaying py by 6 in. of quartzite parting from a 1-in. reef band 
16 dwts Guts. The combined value of these two bands was 
: OVer a channel width of 20 in. 


BLACK AND KIMBERLEY REEFS 


“ Apart from the 


intersections described above, no values of 
Mportance were disc] : 


these five bo osed in any of the numerous reef bands which 
teholes penetrated. The results I have quoted are, 


na 


> 





however, sufficiently encouraging to warrant a certain 


amount ¢ 
development being undertaken on the Black and Kimberley Re ‘. 
and plans to this effect are now under consideration. . = 

“ At the same time the variable character of the reef ban Is, the 
known dissemination of gold in these reefs. and the strictly limited 
area underlain by the series, clearly indicate that, although a very 
welcome addition to our exploitable tonnage may result from such 
development, the ultimate amount of ore to be < btained from this 
source cannot be so large as to affect the future of the mine to 
any considerable extent. 

“The general prospects of the company still remain essentially 
those outlined in the well-balanced summary which was submitted 
to you by your chairman at the last annual meeting, and I can do no 
more than express complete agreement with his views.” 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 





HERRBURGER, BROOKS, LIMITED 
UNSETTLED CONDITIONS AFFECT RESULTS 
BOARD'S DIVIDEND POLICY 


The eighteenth annual ordinary general meeting of Herrburger, 
Brooks, Limited, was held, on the 24th instant, at Winchester House, 
London, Sir Louis Sterling (chairman of the company) presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
Said it was a matter of considerable regret that the results of the 
past year’s trading showed such a large reduction in the figure of 
profit. A year ago he informed the shareholders that, owing to 
various influences, many trades, including their own, were showing 
hesitancy in their progress. That position almost immediately 
became worse, and apparently owing to the unsettled national con- 
ditions the piano trade, in company with others, suffered very 
severely, mainly where sales were largely made by means of hire 
purchase. In all the circumstances the directors felt that the results, 
less satisfactory as they were, were if anything better than might 
have been expected. The reduction in turnover as reflected in the 
reduction of gross profits was to some extent offset by reductions 
which appeared in the items of expenditure, representing approxi- 
mately £6,000. 


DIVIDEND 


It was proposed to pay a final dividend of 5 per cent., making 
74 per cent. for the year, carrying forward £26,270. The payment 
of that dividend meant that £1,910 would have to be taken from 
the balance of profit and loss account, but the directors, in view 
of the past conservative policy and the company’s very strong posi- 
tion, considered it not unreasonable to pay the final dividend of 
5 per cent., even at the expense of reducing the carry-forward by 
the small sum of £1,910. After all, the carry-forward had been 
created by profits earned in the past and not paid out to shareholders, 
and in exceptional conditions such as existed to-day the directors 
felt satisfied that they would approve their recommendation, making 
the dividend slightly higher than the profits for the current year 
would warrant. Unfortunately, up to the present, the board were 
unable to report any advance in trade, but at the same time there 
were signs that the retardation had been stopped and a slight 
upward movement indicated. With regard to their subsidiary com- 
panies, those were wholly owned and possessed assets consisting only 
of cash. 


THE OUTLOOK 


In regard to the company’s main premises in London, the present 
lease expired in about a year’s time, and it was expected they would 
then be faced with the necessity of buying or building a factory in 
some other part of London. He was pleased, however, to report 
that as a result of negotiations with the landlords a new short lease 
had been obtained which contained an option to enter into a further 
long lease provided that a considerable amount of rebuilding was 
undertaken. No immediate decision had to be taken, however, and 
it was hoped that by the time they had to consider that matter a 
more settled state of affairs would obtain. There seemed to be no 
doubt that with a settlement of the present international difficulties 
trade would largely improve. So far as their company was con- 
cerned, their products still ranked high and consequently the piano 
trade should get its share of any renewal of general trade prosperity. 

Mr A. E. Healey seconded the resolution, which was carried 
unanimously, and the retiring directors and auditors were re- 


appointed. 
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BLYVOORUITZICHT GOLD MINING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRESS 


Mr R. S. G. Stokes, chairman of the company, presided at the 
first annual meeting of the Blyvooruitzicht Gold Mining ¢ company, 
Limited, held, on the 21st instant, at Johannesburg. 

Moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the chairman 
said that the authorised capital of “rs company remained unchanged 
at £2,950,000 in 5,900,000 shares of 10s. each, of which 4,111,143 
shares had been issued and 788,857 shares set aside for subscriptcon 
at par by the vendors upon cession of the mining lease to the com- 
pany. One million shares were held in reserve. It was expected 
that all formalities in connection with the mining lease would be 


completed shortly. 

Expenditure incurred to June 30, 1938, upon equipment, shaft 
sinking and general charges exclusive of property account had 
totalled £318,811. 

After recalling the references to borehole results mentioned at the 
statutory meeting, the chairman said that since then there had been 
obtained by West Witwatersrand Areas, Limited, certain additional 
information that had a favourable bearing upon the prospects of the 
Blyvooruitzicht Gold Mining Company. The information con- 
sisted of the results obtained in borehole No. E4A, 8,500 ft. to the 
east of the company’s boundary, and in borehole No. E8, 6,700 ft. 
to the west of the company’s property, in both of which “ Carbon 
Leader” had been intersected. Borehole E4A had cut reef at 
4,352 ft. and had shown a value of 4.5 dwts. over the true width 
of 26 in., equivalent to 117 in.-dwts. That hole had been deflected 
and a second intersection of ‘“ Carbon Leader” obtained, also at 
a depth of 4,352 ft., showing the very favourable value of 12.2 dwts. 
over 29 in. or 354 in.-dwts. Although the value in borehole E8 
was considerably lower than those disclosed by boreholes further 
east, proving of “ Carbon Leader” was of importance in providing 
further evidence of the regularity and persistence of ore-body now 
recognised as the principal gold carrier in that section of the Far 
West Rand. 


SINKING OF SHAFTS 


The sinking of No. 1 (rectangular) shaft had been started in 
November, 1937, and a depth of 972 ft. had been reached on 
September 30th last. The sinking conditions and rates of progress 
had been extremely variable. On reaching water level at 376 ft. 
cementation practice had been introduced as part of the sinking 
routine. Delays occasioned by the drilling of pilot holes and the 
injection of cement were sometimes long and costly, but unless that 
method was employed, shaft sinking through dolomite formation of 
Far West Rand, containing frequent water-bearing fissures and 
pockets or seams of soft wad, would be impracticable. 

No. 2 (rectangular) shaft, the site of which was approximately 
7,000 ft. to the west of No. 1 shaft, had been started in July last 
and had reached a depth of 253 ft. on September 30th. The shaft 
had been concrete-lined throughout. The water level would be 
reached at 415 ft., from which point routine cementation practice 
would be introduced. 

It was estimated that shafts would pass from dolomite into Wit- 
watersrand formation at a depth of 4,000 ft. and would intersect 
the Main Reef group at about 4,500 ft. 

No estimate could be submitted of the average sinking speed, 
which might vary within wide limits, depending upon the form and 
frequency of the cavities encountered in the dolomite. It would be 
equally difficult to estimate the average sinking costs, which were 
more a function of time than of distance. Two factors encouraged 
the hope of satisfactory progress: these were, firstly, evidence, 
furnished by diamond drilling in the area, of more regular and 
compact conditions in dolomite at a depth; and, secondly, the 
success achieved by the Libanon Gold Mining Company, Limited, 
to the east, in sinking their No. 1 circular shaft through 2,200 fet. 
of dolomite in approximately 17 months of active work. 

The financial position of the company was strong. At September 
30th the cash available, after allowing for a sum of £394,429 to be 


received when 788,857 unissued shares were taken up by vendors, 
totalled £1,486,888. 


Additional items of major equipment essential for operations up to 
the @pelopment stage comprised three permanent winding engines, 
to be erected at each shaft, and steel headgear boiler plant and air 
compressors, to be installed at No. 2 shaft. 

The progress made to date upon property which lay a consider- 
able distance from established communities and general industrial 
services must be regarded as highly satisfactory. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 


October 29, 1938 
NOURSE MINES, LIMITED 


GOGD DEVELOPMENT RESULTS 


MR R. S. G. STOKES ON FAVOURABLE 
OUTLOOK 


Mr R. 
of nln 
Johannesburg. 


. G. Stokes, the chairman, presided at the annual meetin? 
Mines, Limited, held, on the 2st instant, at 
In moving the adoption of the report and accounts, the chairman 
reviewed the financial results and mentioned that provision fo; 
taxation at £84,483, equal to 30 per cent. of the working profit, 
showed an increase of £8,849 owing to the adjustment of facto 
upon which the amortisation allowance was based. 


HEAVY CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Continuing, the Chairman said that on account of heavy capital 
expenditure incurred during the period and future capital commit. 
ments, total dividend payments had been reduced to 20) 
for the past year, as compared with a total of 22 
of the two preceding years. 
increase of £3,030. 


per cent. 
4 per cent. in each 
The balance carried forward showed an 


A decrease of 31,000 tons in ore milled was attributable to a 
severe shortage of native labour towards the end of 1937 and also 
in part to experimental modifications of metallurgical practice, 
through which the value of the residue had improved by 2d. per ton 
milled. Development footage had also been adversely affected by 
labour shortage, the advance for the year having been 20,997 ft, 
compared with 24,684 ft. accomplished in the preceding year. The 
higher rate of advance would be attained again this year if 
practicable. 

The rate of progress and expenditure recorded in accomplishing 
the heavy programme of construction work underground had also 
been retarded by labour shortage. The Main Incline Shatt 
(Number 3 D) had been sunk 359 ft. during the year and was 
to-day down to the 39th level. 

Excavation of the main hoisting chamber for that shaft had now 
been completed and a start made upon the installation of a ne\ 
winding engine. Capital expenditure to be incurred during the 
current financial year upon underground winding engines and 
chambers, upon pumping plant, ventilating equipment and power 
supply was expected to exceed £60,000. That work would prac 
tically complete the company’s programme and thereafter capitel 
charges throughout the life of the mine were unlikely to constitu: 
an unduly heavy burden. 


DEVELOPMENT RESULTS 


. en if 
Results of developments during the year, notably to the south of 
° ° . . th 
Goch Dyke, continued to be very satisfactory. Disclosures in that 
new area could be summarised as follows:— 


Footage on the reef........cccccccccsscssesesseee 12,300 
NN CE itidctinciccdkinntnnnn 
Percentage payable ........... paieiannenen 72.2 
Inch-pennyweights ......... suihiilapididheandaiends 314 


Results of the development on the South Reef for the year had 
been substantially better than expectations based on previous ¢* 
perience of that reef on the property. There had been a falling - 
in grade and in percentage of payability in recent months, bu 
average values were still satisfactory. Some encouraging disc re 
had been made up on the Main Reef Leader above the dyke to the 

east of number 3 C shaft. 

Available ore reserve totals for the last four years had shown Jit 
change and the current estimate was satisfactory under prevali" 
conditions. The introduction of a new shaft system undergrou! 
involved considerable dead work in crosscuts, passes and statiom 
in consequence of which productive development was usually 
liable to be retarded. Further, the new deep level section of the 


mine was of comparatively narrow width, not conducive to TP iJ 
exploitation. 


le 
sling 
ng 
nd 
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ORE RESERVES STRENGTHENED 


The ore reserve position of the company was strengthened PY 
large tonnages of profitable ore available in miscellaneous sours 
outside reserves, less than half the ore stoped during the past! ~~ 
having been drawn from ore reserve faces. 


“General prospects for the current year are favourable, 
cluded the Chairman. 


The report and accounts were adopted unanimously. 
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Electricity 


In the charts presented below we have gathered together a number of statistics relating to the electrical industry and certain comparative 


figures for the gas industry. In 


the case of electricity the aggregate figure shown for any year, say 1936, is made up of (1) a figure for all 


t 
companic ) Great Britain in respect of the actual calendar year 1936, (2) a figure for local authorities in England and Wales in respect of 
tae 12 mo nth s ended March 31, 1937, and (3) a figure for local authorities in Scotland for the 12 months ended May 15, 1937. In the case 


01 as the statistics relate to calendar years in respect of producers in England and Wales and to the 12 months ended May 15th in the following 
years in respect of Scottish producers. 


Numbers 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 

For the week ended October 22, 19385 
total ordinary revenue was _£21,725,0005 
against ordinary expenditure of £12,686,000. 
Thus, excluding sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist last 
is 177,275,000, against a_ deficit of 
£.108,323,000 a year ago. 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCIN 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE | 

| Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands 


~ 


Week | Week 


Revenue April 1,/ April 1, 


Jeti » le >» 
Esti- 1937, to 1938, to ended ended 
mate, Oct. 23,| Oct. 22 Oct. Oct. 
1938-39) Ot. 23,08 >| 23, | 22, 
e954 5 1937 | 1938 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE : 
Income Tax +341150 66,781 71,794 3,205 3,339 


Sur-tax...... | 62,000 7,360' 9,130 250 230 
Estate, etc., 

Duties ... | 88,000 51,820: 41,500 1,690 1,270 
Stamps . | 24,000 11,240 10,230 230 150 
Oe cai 20,000 8,500, ... 650 
Other In. 

Rev. Duties 1,250 150 Ga cs 60 








Total L. Rev. 536,400 137,351) 141,804 5,375 5,699 





Customs ... 227,950 126,530 126,884 
a 116,150 65,100 65,700 








4,814 4,366 
6,400 6,680 


Total Cust. 
and Excise 344,100 191,630 192,584 11,214 11,046 


Motor Duties 36,000 9,349 9,166 
P.O. (Net i 
Receipt) 8,670' 8,110 7,490 1,600) 1,750 

P.O. Fund.. 2,400 en at sil — 
Crown Lands 1,330 640 630 
Rec. trom | | 

Sun. Loans 5,250 3,548 4,056... 94 
Misc. Rec... | 10,500; 8,437) 6,809 176 3,136 


(mm 


Tota! Ordin- 

ary Revenue 944,650 | 359,065 362,539 18,365 21,725 
SELF-BAL. 
REVENUE ! 

Post Office 

and Broad- i 

casting* ... | 80,442 39,090 39,810 900 750 


Total... 1025092 398,155 402,349 19,265 22,475 


| Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
SNe | i. | Apell Ld Apel 1, Wome | Weck 
: 1937, to} 1938, to | 


mate, c : Oct. | Oct. 
1936-39 Ot. 23.) Oct. 22, 23, | “o 
5 | 1937 | 1938. 


ORDINARY | 
EXPEND. 
Int. & Man. | | 
ot Nat. Dt. | 230,000) 130,400) 131,639) 574 
i i 
j 


i 


1,205 
Payments to | 

N. Ireland 8,900 
Other Cons. 


3,673' 3,969) 
Fund Serv. | 5,239 


1,886 1,654 





_ 











Total... 244,139 135,959 137,262 574 1,205 
Supply Serv. 702409 331,429 402,552 9,800 11,481 
Total Ordy. | 
Expend. ... §946548 467,388 539,814 10,374, 12,686 
Sevr-BaL. | 

EXPEND. | | | 
P.O. and | 
Broadcast- | | { | 
ing Votes | 80,442 39,090 39,810/ 900, 750 








Total... 1026990 506,478 579,624 11,274 13,436 


* Revenue required to meet expenditure. 

¢ Excluding Post Office and Broadcasting and 
£112,900,000 under Defence Loans Act. 

¢ After concessions of £100,000 made during 
passage of Finance Act. 

§ After adding Navy and Air Supplementary Esti- 
mates, Consol. Fund increase under Eire Act and 
reduction by revised Civil Estimate (net increase, 
£2,150,000). ; 

After reducing Exchequer balances by 
£370,897 to £2,467,380, the other opera- 
tions for the week (as shown below, but 
excluding £233,000 issued to sinking funds) 
reduced the gross National Debt by 
£9,177,000 to about £8,322 millions. 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT t 
(£ thousands) 
Net REPAYMENTS OF Dest, ETC. 
URED  snciciibbitiibiseinbonenersies 
Public Department Advances . 
National Savings Certificates 





Post Office and Telegraph (Money).........0...., 400 
8 SER seeee 30 
9,177 


° . ed) 
+ These were no net increases in debt during the 
wee 
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Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 
The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1, 1938, to October 22, 1938, are 











shown below :— 
(£ thousands) 
Ordinary Exp. 539,814 ; Ordinary Rev. ... 362,539 
Increase in bals. 103 | Eire receipts* 10,000 
Eire issues* 3,758 | Gross borr.176,842 
Less 
Sinkg. Fds. 5,706 i ; 
Net borrowing ... 171,136 
543,675 543,075 


* Receipts and issues under Sec. 2 (3) of Eire 
(Confirmation of Agreement) Act, 1938. 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ millions) 


| Treasury | Ways and 
Bills | Advances | Total | Sees 
' ee Te toe 
Date Bank ing | Assess 
Ten- | T Public! of Debt 
der 8P (Depts. Eng- 
1937 land 
Oct. 23 | 610-0} 277-9) 32-0 — (887-9, 309:9 
Dec. 31 889-7* | 39°4 | 55-7 | 984-9 -.@ 
1938 | | i 
July 16 568-0 302:3' 40-7) ... {911-1 343°0 
» 23 568-0 304-1) 37-2 wee =| 909-4) 341-3 
» 30 565-0 309-1) 46°6 vee | 920-7 | 355-7 
Aug. 6 560-0 320-1 44:2] .. (924-3 364-3 
» 13 555-0 303-4, 44-1) ... | 902°5 347°5 
» 20 555-0 296-2 41:9} ... |893-1 338-1 
» 271 555°C 2940, 45°77] ... | 894°7| 339-7 
Sept. 3 | 550-0 316°9 44-1) .. (911-0 361-0 
» 10 545-0 324-2 46°0| ... | 915-1) 370-2 
» 17 | 537-0 334°5 | 48-2! ... {919-7 382-7 
» 24 526°0 345:5 49:8 we |921°3)| 395-3 
» 2 883-4* 49-2 — 932°6 see 
Oct. 8 | 521-0) 379-1) 49:3 | 4-0 | 953-4) 428-4 
» 15 526-0} 383-6; 45-8 .» 955-4, 429-0 
» 22 | 526-0; 379-3| 32:0 : 937:3' 411-3 


* Owing to inequalities between Treasury bill pay- 
ments and maturities at the end of the quarter, it is 
impossible to separate tender and tap issues or to cale 
culate tloating assets. 


TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount | Per 
- | ' Cent. 
Average |Allotted 
pees Rate | at 
ender | A. Applied % | mini- 
Offered for Allotted mom 
Rate 
~~ 4937 | 8 d 
Oct. 22 45-0 86°3 42:0 10 4.97 37 
Dec. 31 | 50-0 80°5 500 19 11°59 47 
1938 i | 
July 15 45-0 90-7 45°0 10 5-21 37 
» 22) 45°0 88-3 42:0 10 5-03 32 
» 29 40-0 82-4 40-0 ‘10 1:90; 58 
Aug. 5 35-0 78-6 35-0 10 1-80 40 
» 12/ 30-0 76:8 30:0 10 1-50, 30 
» 19 «235-0 82-2 35-0 10 1°51 32 
» 26) 40-0 87°6 40:0 10 1°53 36 
Sept. 2 45:0 74-6 45:0 10 5-87, 37 
» 9! 45:0 63-1 42:0 1111-02 60 
» 16 40-0 55-8 37-0 18 10-75 66 
» 23! 40.0 58-2 49:0 19 7-07) 62 
» 30 45-0 68°8 45-0 25 1-42 48 
Oct. 7) 50-0 | 71-6 50-0 14 3-44 60 
» 14; 50°0 | 72-6 45-0 15 5:57 69 
oo ol 40-0 77-3 38-0 13 8-91 44 


Bills are paid for during following week, on any 
working day at applicant’s option. When normal 
length is 92 days, bills — for Saturday are 91-day 
bills and there are no onday maturities. When 
normal length is 90 days, bills paid tor on Monday are 
69-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day 
bills, except those paid for each Tuesday, which are 
88-day bills. 

On October 21st applications at £99 16s. 6d. 
per cent. for bills to be paid for on any day 
except Saturday of the following week were accepted 
as to about 44 per cent. of the amount applied for. 
Applications at higher prices were accepted in full. 
Applications for bills to be paid for on Saturday at 
£99 16s. 7d. per cent. and above were allotted in full. 
£35°0 millions of Treasury bills are being otfered 
on October 28th, 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 





CERTIFICATES 
Sales in Number | a my 
40 weeks to :-— eee 
Oct. 9, 1937+ ...... 24,734,547 18,550,910 
Oct. 8, 1938 200 24,832,798 18,624,598 
be to :— 
ae -sesses 617,973 463,480 
Oct. 1, 1938 ....., 484,284 363,213 
Oct. 8, 1938* ...... 631,986 473,990 





* Net Exchequer receipts, 8 days ended Oct. ry 
1938, Dr. £250,000. t After adjustments to June 19. 


! 





October 29, 1938 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 
OCTOBER 26, 1938 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
< f 


Notes Issued : | Govt. Debt 1] O15 ! 
In circultn. 482,480,727 | Other Govt. 
In Bnkg. De- | Securities 188,837,357 

partment 43,933,699 | Other Secrs, 110,81) 
| Silver coin 36,732 
| —_——.. 
| Amt. of Fid. 
| Issue ...... 200,000,000 

Gold coin & 
Bullion ... 326,414.42 
526,414,426 | 526,414,426 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Props.’ capital 14,553,000 











| Govt. secs. 107,581,164 
ree 3,127,429 | Other secs.: ————— 
Public Deps.* 25,038,583 | Disc., etc. ... 4,156,835 
Other Deps. : Securines  ... 21,608,049 
Bankers ...... 100,421,384 eee 
SPU ssésosias 35,501,186 | 25,765,524 

ee | Notes eve 43,933,699 
135,922,570 | Gold & Silv. 
} Coin ...... 1,361,195 
178,641,582 | 178,641,582 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commy- 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 





{ 
Compared with 
| Amt. 
Both Departments jOct. 26, 
|} 1938 | Last Last 
Week Year 
ComMBINED LIABILITIES | . 
Note circulation ........ - | 482,481)— 3,910- 6 
Deposits : Public _..... . | 25,039 8,724 — 7,136 
Bankers’.....0. |100,421 + 9,494 + 12,74 
Others....... « | 35,501: — 61 — 1,044 
Total outside liabilities 643,442 — 3,502 3,540 
Capital and rest ....... e | 17,680 +4 i 4 





COMBINED ASSETS) |———— 
Govt. debt and securities, 307,444 + 2,6 >. 
Discounts and advances 4,157 — 3,543 — 3,9. 

5 ) ¢ 





Other securities .......+. 21,720 55 ; 

Silver coin in issue dept. 37 + 2¢ - 

Gold coin and bullion.... | 327,776 + 21 -v 

RESERVES asian 

Res. of notes & coin in ue . 
banking department... 45,295 + 3,932 


Proportion of reserve to | 
outside liabilities— | 
(a) Bankg. dept. only | 

(“ proportion”) | 28°1°% + 
| 


2:4 )°0 

(6) Gold stocks to de- 
posits and notes . j 
(“reserve ratio”’) | 50:9 0:2 ' 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
(£ millions) 


} 






1937 | 1938 
Se — 
Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct 
27 | 5 | 12 | 19 “ 
Issue Dept.: 409.8 
oe ee. | 483-1) 505-8) 496-4 486°4 45. 
eee | a 
ing dept...... | 43°3| 20-6) 30:0 40:0 4 ’ 
Govt. debt and al 1008 
securities ... | 199-2) 199-9 199-7 199-8 195 
Other secs. ... 0-7} O-1; 0-3 O08 136.4 
Gold ......0000 | 326-4 326-4 326-4 326-4 72 
Deposits | .f 
Public asecone ee 32-2) 12:1) 28:3 2 - 100-4 
Bankers’... 87-7] 109-7, 94:8 e's 5 
Others .....0008 | 36°6) 37:1) 36°6 395 1609 
Total ......00008 | 156°5| 158-9, 159-7, 1009 
Bkg. Dept. Secs.: | | Lat 6 
Government... | 100-2) 121-9 114°5 104-9 " 
Discounts, etc. 8-1) 10:2) 95) oe a6 
Other ......0006 | 20°9) 22-5) 21:9) <2) i334 
ees | 129-2) 154-6 145-9 136°8 ! 
Banking dept. | 5.3 
SeieeOhonen 44:9} 22-0, 31°4 41-4 
: % % | % | 2 0) aot 
* Proportion” 28-7} 13:8) 19°6) £2 Sg 
Reserve ratiot 51-3 


#5 ws 50° 





— oc deposits 
t Gold stocks in both departments P. ment 
and notes in circulation. * At this date, Goveremett 
debt was £11,015,100 ; silver coin in Issue C0, 
£36,732 ; capital, £14,553,000 ; rest, £3,1-" 
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OVERSEAS BANK — 
2 ‘ a ~ NATI 
YE ONAL FI 
RETURNS ion | 
/ > 
: TURNS on belgas 
NOTE. A return ot the Bank of Spain a d | Te ae oat | “ | 
NOTE. -— A semis 1 et ppeare « ‘SERVE , 
ai a 2! ast. Thel ; “ | on | 
return of the Bank of Inte i See, | a 8 : : “ | 
rerun of the Th of Iemnene Cutiomenss | Gold ASSETS a 6, — Oct. Million rup F INDIA 
Arventin . ° ctobe oe) eee a 2 93 ; oF | "Se 
‘ : et ore, ee bet rem _ 8th 3; | Silver and i ahi naa stein 3,103 ] oo 1938 1938 pee 
Araentina Bulgaria, Denmark, Souttee rica and | Foreign e “ Mer coin... | | 50 3,229, 3,275 3 193 Oct Sau 
porting Members, Australia, Canadi aN Re- Bills and xchange, etc. | 987 41 43 a es ( ASSETS 15, ; ( Oct 
Ne eon N , a, inland, Ad 7 securities. | /, 1,042 1,048 47 mld coin and t 1937 6 } 
Roumania of October 22nd orway, Java and | VANCES ..........0.., 616 928 85 1,053 Rupee com 1@ OUuliON 44 é 
° | N LIABILITIES | 58 65 854 807 Balances ab j 74 "95 ' 
Notes nape meee tl ; 51 58 Sterling s¢ 5 ae daewens 113 99 5 
Seedias thane Ds. | 4,501 4,853 4,7 Indian Cs ies te 14 ) 1 
xi Ot 4,853, 4,700, 4571 | savesumens Picea | “ 
5 229 nvestmen 3 ’ 
eaten 2i4 3 
: 24 
; : 24 32 
4A ft - : 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS 
Othe 
a { 209 317 449 369 ] 
20° AABILITI 


Million $’s 
> U.S.F.R. BANK Oct. | Se ; a 
. | Sept. ; Oct. | Oct. N 
: ATIONAL 
NAL BANK OF a 
: E wae in circulation 
we 1,828 1 - 
< 1,6 /¢ 1.718 1.710 


































oat 29, | 20, | 27 CZE 
7 1938! 1938 | 193! iCHOS 
) a 
aie 10,863 11,197 1253 | SLOVAKIA.— Million C: 
515 ae 11,581, 11,640 Gis. | Secs 2. Kr. | nine 
L 7 sept. , Oc DOSITS Or te +] 
23 9 "7 “7 Gold ASSETS | .. 15, 7 | ea a 10 76 68 
: 3 5 7 | dleeen ak | 4937 | 1938 1938 a Gold and sterling 1 — —. so 
tal bil 2% 1| 1 alance abroad and 2.569 2.653 +265 1938 1 id sterling to — 134 
19 2 7 8 _ foreign —— and 2,653 $2,658 $2,673 | dabilities Is — 
Tota U.S. Govt. secs. 2.52 6 15 15 | Discounts ee —_ 429 5 P 7 36°3% '52°8%/50-°9%,'50 
1 aj bills and secs. ... 372 — 2,564 2,564 | State meas enteneen | 2,189; 6 = 99 101 BANK OF LITHU , 
I eet | 9 2 2,589 2,586 2,587 LIA! Lis seeeeee | 2013, 2 14 5,890 5,332 | e UANIA.—\Mi! 
<7! |12°760 143524 15,002 14:30 | Bink ae —_—— mi <—Million _litas 
actual 930 | ae | 6,011 9,608 “| | an . 
J _ } j j BICPOSITS .....ceecceceeses | ea ‘ ‘ 7.779 ” ASSET 15 Cpe oepl Oct 
eae 4,256 * | Of wh sonotess et 524 at. tee 7,415 Gol ETS 10 15, 
ess mr. al 4,219 4,289 4,284 “gold gp tag 335,556,000 ean = — 892 | Silver and on 76 7 381938 938 
deposit eqts. | 1,070, 2,890, 3,270) 3 ae icone | sas 492 72°55 71 02 
Sank reserve account ase , »280 | NATIONAL BAN | Discounts: a ce woes 2-5 "3 ry l 103 16-21 
Govt. deposits ......++. "94 8,197. 8,693 8,740 —— K OF EGYPT BS inverts 87°03 84°69 9 = oo 
Total deposits .. | 7,52 864 609 584 | 7 Million £LE | Advances . —— 3-81 4 4 2°72 
Cap. paid in and surpiu 529 9,399 9,644 9 : Banki : ican | 16:63 21°35 2 
Total iat ilities — 306 309 *309 1698 anking Department: | Sept. | July Aug ma Bank notes eri ” 9 21°39 21°27 
Rat ] actaane 12,760 14,52 309 - LIABILITIE ies 30, 31 “Aug. Sept. | Curres incirculatn. 116-73 127 é 
t 5524. 15,002 1 Cap TIES a > 3] ent account 16°73 127°41 1 
ioe ns 4,930 ‘apital ..... 1937 1938 >, 30, | Deposits ween a 55-30 55 41 147-61 140-14 
labs. combi | | | Reserves occcene | "2-92, 2-92 2-92 12-9 Pi eescnasinns 55°39 55-71 44-85 48 23 
US.E.R. BANKS AN 802% 82°6% 831° a yovernment deposits — 2:92 2-92 2 se 3°92 \ETHE 852 864 9:56 
TREASURY Cé seat 1% 83°2% | Other deposits posits 7°33; 5-97 2:92 2-92 NETHERLANDS BANK 
RES Pape — | | Other accounts ......... 18-96 15°86 5 4 3°43 | M li 7 ANE 
a Pee | Caan. 88878 "4-35 4-60 4-00 4.58 | nee 
cer tien ake 12,801) 13,714 14,008) 14,051 sh: Notes Pe: ata 80 4:58 | tua 1S 
pessoa » DR. ’ old, silve ee SZ; 3-31 Ae = cj Oct ) 
ICY «ss sseseeeaeens 2.607) 2 | Money ; am er, etc. | O-¢ ss 1:28 1:91 | . ASSETS <5 «6 Uct 
IABILITI ° 738 ”" , y at call, e e Q 4 0°8 ‘8 = Golc 937 ‘ : 2 
sanniatien ened ee en Investments on aacaae 24 | an 22 0 1 0 12 Silver aoe 13 0: list Hg 038 
- : a | — 24:00! 21-47 < 2 — ee ae 2 ~ 148 
p 7 ee cel 6,574, 6,668 6,654 Bills... saaeenoeeneens 4°60 a . 00 17-03 oe bills, etc. ......... 8-5] 15-4 15.8) 18-6 
if ts with F.R ae seseeeeceeecooeecs : E oreign bills reece Q-¢ A 18-6 
NEW YO ks. | 3,760\_ 3,680, 3,379 3,351 eee aeooumte ...... oo fa 3 69. 0.89 or eee oo “oa ae 
ANE , - : > | i a rae! ‘ 2:87 , ‘ <. ; . advances i 1.( : 
ORK FEDERAL RESERVE | Note Issue Department: | 87 2482-75 | “Linsurnie unt... | 107-1, 2 en 
AD K.—Millio : : LIABILITIES ‘ Notes - ABILITIES 1 289-8, 289-5 208-3 
O n $ S Notes issued Dep In circulation 6-1 
lillion S's | ASSETS | 9 | OSILS ¢ a ver = 550 105 z aia 
os | 8" | SS Oct. | —<_ | 43°22) 39°80, 19°30, 25-00 b) Ouher e sep-dl aaa. thee 
“er ~ 29, | 0, | . Kies Ven masasede é | - ier... 736-2 i 138-5) 15 
Total gold reserves RR 1938 198 ese | Sa oe Ss |  * Advances to ¢ 6-2 608-1 657.6 673-6 
is discounted 36927 4653-0 4884-2 38 «| British Wa &bonds 7-74 4 24 6°24 o Government of Fils. 15 a 
le he tee oe inted 9-1 4884-2 4944-0 | Sevecis r Loan at par 7:72 4:34 3°84 7:95 RESE { Fils. 15 millions 
Total U.S. Coon mkt. 1-0 4:2} 1:3) 2:1 | sgyptian Govt. secs. at | 172; 7°72) 7°72 ZSSERVE BANK sah = 
— S. Govt. secs. 725.0 0-2) 0-2 0-2 | market price .... ' 2; 9°31 NK OF NEW ZEALAN 
a. te | 788.2) 820-5, 821-4 BAN +. }_150 1-50. 1-50, 1-50 | Million £.N.Z.’s epee 
" Eeteiesnueenen | 820-5, 821-4 | NK OF ESTON 
ice ccount 13110: ninth S ONL | Oct Se] 
hed .© dep. oa 10 0 4058 8/4397 5 4409-0 | bined Million Estonian a | Gold ASSETS = , * Oct Oct 
oo | Sore .. 937 1938 193 4 
__ Suites combined | Sept. Aug _ | Sterling e Sete RC ees 280 2 1938 | 195 
ie 85-0° . | | g. | Sept. = j Sterling exchange 280 2:5 ) aes 
REI 0%, 86:9% 870% 87:1% | Gold ny | 1937 | 1938 the ae a. 35 13s 3-0 Se 
Milli CHSBANK 2 | Net soe Rae patient 34-22 1938 _| 1938 1938 | ——_ 4:28 708 7 90 912 
Million Reichs ent 22 on the oe oe) LiaB sv | 391 2-93 2-73 273 
eichsmarks — Gas damned Lies 17-12 16-1 34°29 | Bank n a 273 2733 203 
| Oct. | Sepa] _ | oans and advances 2°80, 8 gs g 1S 16 a Sic OES oo eeeeeeeeees 13-12 13-57 13 
aw ASSETS 23, | ss — | Oct. N an eS... | 13°71, 13°20 10 31 3 a Banks aaa state 5-13 3-70 13:87 13°91 
cog AES | 1830,| 1938,| 1938 | 1958, | Notes craton | 47-1 48-3 1) Bunks and others. | 7.95 627 5.20 5.72 
Res hich depstd. abr vad 70-1 70-8) 7 1938 | &" ep. and current 2} 48-36, 51-36) 52-7 ght liabs. (78-3 63-9 = : 5-72 
i iN foreign cr ae 20°00! 10:6 - ; 70°8 accounts, of which... | 38-¢ shed BA ee 
‘Ss of exchan a 5:9 7 10°6 a) Government... | 8°69) 33-72 29-0: on | NK +p J 
Sve en dl 5:7) 5-8 6:0 | ae wait bg Be $3) 17-49. | oe rogues 
Silver and other cain 3- | rve . ue 1} 15°17 ( zz Mi wm i y 
Asnarces ther coin... | 208 tae ce 416737:9 | - liabilities oe 6 17 1L-14 13°08 | ; a 
Oth Ments m4. 23:7 = 8 169°2 NATI — 0-3 926 62:8 59-1 Oct. Sept Oct Oct 
her assets, | 397-5) 847-8 "8 (19°3 ONA , ASSETS 20, 20, | 1W a 
Luge eee" 8 NAL c : a | Go 937 19 2 
Reve :iaBiLaTiEs | 747-6 vedi. aluees 7) 983-6 Pi OF HUNGARY } OO ase af Bmw 1938 a. 
A CVES os sssnseee. aneineiitnoneie illion pe or. exch. and balance 21 4415 4373 32 
IN circn] tees 493:°0 = pengo Bills discounted ne a 14:7 ] 7 or 
oo culation 4 514: COUNtEG ...... es & sss 13-7 5 
- daily eerie 4712 Slebasarteae 4 514-4 Oct. Sept. Oo =m 1 OLN} against securities 34 3 715°9 s&O]-< ais 4 
Onn sations ... ring 7203: 6)7040°4 ASSETS | 15, 15, ct. | Oct. reas. bills discounted 24.4 41-1 117-6 s : 
Other habilities coaa 626°5, 949-5! 901 Metal reserve : 1937. 1938 1938 on | Securities unted Ss 0 58:2 73-6 a ; 
\ ines ee > { -11 Q9%. . . ¢ 2 asia . Q 1239 = ' 
ote circulatn ar 2) 343-9 oa.4 922-9 | Gold coin and bullion 38 ii LIABILITIES 5 127°8 127-7 127-5 
; % 61°. 1° 14° 381-8 | Foreign 84:1 84:1 | Notes in circulator , = 
BANK 14°,.'1-06%11°09° ee af exchange... | 55 os 84:1 84:1 | Sight 1 ation ... 1003-2 114 
_PANK OF FRANC 11-06% 11-09% | Tra bills, wise & se -| 2o "Ss as —ai 4 t liabilities : 2 1149-0 1460°7 1391-7 
sca = i 7 : 7 ae | = o a yoOvernme 
. oe francs = wis.» secs. | 3786 oan : oan 3 , 1:2 | eee... 21-4 «18:9 65 58 
ct. | Sept. | S ’ reasury zs 8:5 465-4 | N ceeseees 276-9 242-0 1743 
Gold ASsETs 21, oS Oct. | Oct. No LIABILITIES a 113:5, 173-6 193°0 193 3 | N.B.—As at Sept. 30th, | ee 
Bills: Co 1937 | 1938 ‘> 20, | Sone in circulation ... 408:°9, 584°7 | Rave read zl. 205-4 re st securities should 
pemmercial...... yo 55,808 nae ios saaina eccoume, é- | 584°7 783-8 746:2 | 82-5 nullions. millions, and Treasury b ils, a 
Advance dent abro 0,570. 13, , 5,808 _, POSS, CLE» «+++ 0000000 : : oS 
Advances on abroad os 13,926 18.250 17.351 Cash certificates......... | 206°7 211-1 168:1 16: BANK OF PORTU 
Loaty-day aderaties 3,714. 3 726| | 725) 225 | v1, | 89°2 69-7 66:0 => | PORTUGAL 
oans { eee = 503 823) 3,896 3,848 | BAN : 56:0 | 2 Million escud 
intere Without | 583 917 11 5 | a K OF JAPAN —Milli ‘ cCuaos 
Drow 2) gene ' | ’ oo ‘ ( e Sent 4 
Neo ro visional neral 3,200 3,200 “s oa; tan “2 yen} a Aug. Sept. Sept 
Sinking eons 20,918 44,034 448194 3,200 | Asset | oe | ¢ jo 1937 1958 | 19% 14, 
Other asaee und Dept. | 134 ¢48134 | Coin & ASSETS 1937 1938 a4, l. FON .ccecesceccscecece ole 7 1938 1938 | 1938 
OD sans eensants | 5,637, 5,570) 5 + & bullion: Gold | 801-0, 501. 1938 | 1938 Balances abroad......... 331-3 $80“ 6 917-6 
NotedtABtrtes 77°" | 4,179 4,129) 570, 5,570 | Spec Other | 46-4 a: 501°3, 501-3 Discounts sae 316-7 coe Sh ew © 590 8 
Deposits: Puri” |90 129) 4,584) 4,366 | Plocsamms and abvences | ana) pai Sane Securities. = | 2 tae ea toed 
8: Public... 7° | 101 109568" | G ScoUunts ah advances | 800°9 5 0 300°0 300°0 | Government loz eo. 24°4 120°9 120 5 120 5 
Other jangetivate ... | 2,463 29568 113417 110555 , eee a la 4 516°7, 519-3 | N Lasts 10422 1039 ¢ 6 1030-6 
Gold liabilities , we» | 15,310 17°14 3,697 4,006 | gencies’ accounts ... | 112 3 19 1 1254-2 1546°7 Notes in circulation rn ) 
“id reserve to sight | 3,44 3143) 20,862 22 ___ LIABILITIES j 112°8 135-4 145-9 122 Deposits : ation ... 2081 °6 2! 50-6 2134-92 
_ Habilit to s 9445, 2,7 2,978 N 22°0 : Government 3(\« 2134°9 2120 
Lites ight | > 38 3,109 3 7 | - issued 1é 42-82 | ahca ent 300°4 466°5 4-4 Le ) 
t eae ; , Wed oo eseseveees 542-8 2 fankers’ ... 761-1, 62¢ 1 42¢ 
Whose p Which fre 3 ** 51 7 YA 43-0% 40 eposits : Government | 323-5 os 0 1931 “4 2066-3 | Other me I 926-0 : > aa : L 
Permissible ow millions u ° “4 6 40-7% a een sia | 690-8 4 ; 471 ‘4 602-1 | Foreign commitments a S 6 \ 88-7 27 : 
BANK it is frs. sounder Conventions 123°9 98:8 | 51-2) 118 116°3 113-4 
—___ Million ~ DANZIG . BANK OF LATVIA SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
L antig guider cae ae _ Million lats | _ Million trancs Al 
ct. | Se — Oct. | Sept.) Oct. . det 
anzig and bull ' » | 15, ¢ | 1937 | 1937 | 193% 10, | G a 1937 | 1938 
alana eosid. onion 28-12) =e. 1938 | 1938 | one coin and bullion ea 1937 1938 | 1938 | Gold ....002.0000 | Be | 932 
forces, foroad and | 4-351 “3.901 -a.44] 28.2 5 meaernenne 14-09) 13 60| 82-59| 82:59 | Foreign exchange ...... 2570 -9)2852 4 2873°4 28732 
Discount: bills .... 0} 2:76 3-42 | currency ...... | 45-78 oes 12-73; 12:60 | Discounts, etc ee 482-1) 326°2 8-1 304 1 
: Lia eidiebahge es 2:12) 7-38 feos notes and change | 7°51 oS 42:19 42-34 | DRGREEE cconseccuvees 9-8) 22:4) 92°9 90:3 
Notes i, ABILITIES 14-28) , 7°19) | jort-term bills....... =| sae -34, 6°75) 7 ~~~ -~iepeen 95-71 23-9! 22:9 21 
: 8) 13:80] 18-40. 19-56 ee ecaiian| 7°05 50-11 59-68 52-47 | LIaBHItiEs 3-9 ba5 34-7, 94-7 
| : | ’ : curitie . «* 52:4 | AE t , 94°7 ‘ 
56 a LIABILITIES 8 79:23, 81:43, 92:05 92-80 Notes in ates 2 : — 
i otes in circulation ... | 54-90! 62 | Deposits .. t eee 1 a 0 1699°6.1733°81701°7 
| 2:61, 89-67, 83-18 ‘ 1686 2 1596: 3 1635-9 1656- 
N.B.—Exchange Equal a 
included in sa “a De alisation und and_ assets 
n ecember 31, 1936, onwards at 


we » 0 circulation 31-69) 
¢ ve 69) 34-69 
| 41-13) 35: 
| 35°43 Deposits & currnt. accs. 148° 37,141 -54 13 
» | 37 141°! 6°61 144-42 


its on de 
Mand 
mand... | 16°37 59) | 
6 °37| 24-52) 22-12) 23-86 | a 
sovernment accounts | 57°55! 56°01, 54 
. 54°26 53°56 - 
3°30 5 38,583,653 frs. 
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EXCHANGE RATES 


LONDON—SPOT 


(a2) Active Exchanges 


Par of | 


——« 














(Range of the day’s business) 





| 
Month of September “see pier fete anuary 1 to os Oct. 21, | Oct. 22, | Oct. 24, | Oct. 25, | Oct. 26. Oct. ? 
- | Wednesday | January 1 London on | —- | 1938 | 1938 1938 | 1938 | 1938 1938" 
Ce "hange Oct. 2 Yet. 26, | Oct. 27 Oct. 26 a aati a _ | —_— | ae 
iJ 1937 | 1938 “"G" Ont. ote 1987 | 1938 | - 
af _ New York, $... | $4°8623 4°7454- (4°751lo~ 4-755¢— 4°7534- |4°7634- 4-765. 
_— oo 7610 TOlo 76354 76); Q 3 
| “862: ¢ _ -71934- 80- s ‘ 
sities ail ; se oan Ee | ; | a2 ae Montreal, hel 486%: 4°80- | 4:7954- 4-80-81 4-80-81 4-80-40 
wie. days 26 26 ’ Paris, Fr... | 124-21 |1785g- _|1782g~_178%16=_ 178% e~ 1785)-,° 178," 
> 737 9087.21 9 4 2-9 684,691 569,759 30,499,429 27,742,787 ‘8 516 3 15a 
phos olitan ; sates? aes 5 5 s 38'950 1,787,200 1,707,685 Brussels, Bel... | 35-002 es Ge-19 = 12-17 = os 14-19 28: 18-24 28 4 
: , oe ” = 75°79 — 7 9237 5 22,296 | 05; 6- 11g 9OSg—52 en U*4 90 ’ 
ou ae Sere 2 61,237| 64,000) 5150S = Milan, L. 92-464 90-351. 90351 90-456 90 457 90 ¢ 
' Tots 3.186.808 3,235,288 1-5 792.581 673,589 35,421,669 32,472,768 Zurich, Fr. ... 25-22 20 93-99 20-95-99 20 os _ 20 96-99 2 
- . ac . ss 2 ) “ 4 
a Athens, Dr. ... 375 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 44 ; 
¢ Based on average working day Amst'd'’m, Fl 12-107 872-77 8 75- 8: 75- 8.75 
- 76 77 
Berlin, Mk 43 11 85-92 1186-00 11 87-91 11 BE 
Registered 
PROVINCIAL Mf ork 55 55-00 +-60 ‘ 
Br. India Rug tisd i i 
i thousands Hone K 8 7 j i i4 ‘ 
: 5 > P 
' ‘ 
i ‘ 
. ‘ : 
' 
‘ nN iv ‘ 
? i ts U 
: is = ¢ ne a r , i asury © pay- , 
‘ ment 1 maturities at t e rter, it 18 
sniver heat’ impos e to separate te r andta ies or to cale 
— ea COMBINED LIABILITIES 
Not a ee 482,4 
TREASURY BILLS re ey oe aa 
2% 142 ) 39.8 0) 750 | { millions O 2 \ 
i i ) 2,475 Amount a Total outsid 4 3 643,44 
a Capital and rest .......06 1/,05 
Is t I : Average Alloned a, AssuTs 
i wre ' Tyare of 
t end iad steak Discounts and advances 4.15 
4, thousands fF | Offerea “ for | Allotted ° an Other cocurit 7 2 
I liture ‘. ; Weck Week | Lat Si ssu ; 
I . . Apr : ' , . vd i - P G 
‘ . ‘ hoe Kesey BS 
pie-be On. 23,0 - 23 22 ax ‘ “3 ‘ ' . 
‘4 . . ; ; 
. Tuly : 7? 5 
‘ ‘ \ ‘ ‘ 2 is 
: ~ | Wa Low 574 1,205 ; ) ‘ 4 4 ' 
Aug. § é ; ‘ ‘ , 7 : 
and 19 ' rv i - + 
iv “6 OO a 1 
> ' ; 1.386 L654 : 26 0.0 - 6 : >? 
. : Sept 2 ‘ 746 ‘ 55 ; . ' NALYSIS 
sta $4,159 155,959 157,262 S74 1,205 9 45-0 63-1 42-0 i111 2 60 COMPARATIVE A \ . 
s Serv. T70l28O9 331,429 402.552 9,800 11.481 16 40-0 ss. 8 7-0 #181 5 o4 £ millions 
. 7 23 «40.0 58-2 4.0 19 7-07 62 
i , » © 4-0 688 45°0 25 1:42 
bixs -46548 467,348 539.814 10.374 12.686 Oa. 7 40:0 | 71-6 50 i4 344 «660 1937 ~ 
I eR peers ceenenentene bane " — oO 72-6 45-0 i5 5-57 oY 
7 — 21 40:0 77:3 3-0 13 BOL 44 
: : ) 
PO and Kills are paid tor during following week, on any Oct. Oct . . 0 ; ot 

Broadcast- pone oey = opemenaes option. ae normal 27 | 5 12 ; ¢ 

ing Votes 80,442 39,090 39,810 900 750 ength is Gays, bills paid for Saturday are 9l-day | 
cusses eenennnnenesllcnentnaeeeneliemmnemmeelia | bills and there are no Monday maturities. When 
Total 1026990 $06,478 579,624 11,274 13,436 normal length is 90 days, bills paid tor on Monday are Issue Dept. : $2) 

% - | 89-day bills. Bills paid for in February are 89-day | Notes in circ. | 483-1) 505-8) 496-4 $50 4 #8? 

* Revenue required to meet expenditure. | bills, except those paid for each Tuesday, which are | Notes inbank- | | 

t Excluding Post Office and Broadcasting and | 88-day bills , yee | 43-3, 20-6 30:0 400 4% 
£112,900,000 under Defence Loans Act. : i On October 21st applications at £99 16s. 6d. | Govt. debt and | ‘ 

_+ After concessions of £100,000 made during | per cent. for bills to be paid for on any day | securities ... | 199-2! 199-91 199-7 199-8 1993 
eee a ot ene pat. s ; E except Saturday of the following week were accepted Other secs. ... 0:7) O-} 0-3} O02 F { 

» Atter adding Navy and Air Supplementary Esti- | as to about 44 per cent. of the amount applied for. Gold ......+++ w- | 326°4| 326-4 326-4 3264 740 
=, -¥ Fund increase under Eire Act and | Applications at higher prices were accepted in tull. 
rec 150.000 by revised Civil Estimate (net increase, | Applications for bills to be paid for on Saturday at Deposits 95) 
arr :000). Daath E | £99 16s. 7d. per cent. and above were allotted in full. Public ...... si 32-2} 12:1) 28:3; 338 Zz 
£370,897 ¢ m2 AGT ee ene by £350 pines o reasury bills are being offered Bankers’........ | 87:7! 109-7 es = a 38-5 
to the other opera- | 08 Uctober <oth, Others ......065 | 36°6| 37-1 - 

’ > ’ > > ’ : 7 0 1609 
tions for the week (as shown below, but Total .....00+- «+ | 156-5) 158-9) 159-7) 160° 
excluding £233,000 issued to sinking funds) NATIONAL SAVINGS Bkg. Dept. Secs.: | 1076 
reduced the gross National Debt by CERTIFICATES Government.. | 100-2) 121-9 114-5 108° M1, 
£9,177,000 to about £8,322 millions. ea Rrnnemenanes ———— ee —- as et, etc. oa | au 93.9 21°6 

: | : Purchase ~ sp coeeiaaet *2| ‘JI 34.8 133-4 

WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT t Sales in | Number Price Total ........... | 129-2) 154-6) 145-9) 136°8 | 

(£ thousands) aliases titans M - ; | 

Net REPAYMENTS OF Dest, ETC. 40 weeks to :— Banking dept. 5.3 

Treasury Bills a aaa ss» 4,327 Oct. 9, 1937F ...... 24,734,547 18,550,910 FESEEVEsseseeeee | 44-9) 22-0) 31-4) = ‘% 

Public Department Advances ............... eT Oct. 8, 1938 ...... 24,832,798 18,624,598 ; Yo % | | 38-7, 21 

National Savings Certificates ............. mscereee 200 | Week to :— mE Toportion © a7 Oe Do 50-7 50°9 
Post Office and Telegraph (Money).......... SS Oct. 9, 1937 ...... 617,973 463,480 Reserve ratiot | 51-3) 49-3 rT 

N. Atlantic Shipping ........0..0..s0+0ssecccsssoees > a Oct. 1, 1938 ...... 484,284 363,213 iden : 

Oct. 8, 1938* ...... 631,986 473,990 = ysits 


9,1 
t There were no net increases in debt during the 
week. 


* Net Exchequer receipts, 8 days ended Oct. ‘8, 
1938, Dr. £250,000.  ¢ After adjustments to June 19. 


t Gold stocks in both departmen 
* At this date, Gover! 
debt was £11,015,100 ; silver coin in Issue Depa 
£36,732 ; capital, £14,553,000 ; rest, £3,124°+” 


and notes in circulation. 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. | IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 
NEW YORK | Week ended October 27, 1938 
i ee ee = Imports Buiicete 
Parof er, 20, | Oct. 21, | Oct. 22, | Oct. 24, | Oct. 25, | Oct. 26, 
New York on | Exch 1928 1938 1938 1938 1938 1938 From Bullion | Coin ro Bullios ( 
" per cent. - jhion aT 
acai Old Par —_ : = . Go. / 
ee ) 4:8666 | 4°742332, 4°76l32 | 4°751339 4°751730 4-76llzo 4-712 British S.Africa 156,487 & a . é 
aie ve p New Par 4°7514 | 4°76%6 4°75)°16, 4°76116 | 4°7678 | 4-77 British E. Africa... | 20.19¢ : een 2 
ead 2397 4:751g | 4°767\6 | 4°75l3;6 4°751516 4°7635 | 4-771 British India eh ee tial rlands R82 U6 
. t ce eo 6:63 2°6554 2° 66°16 2 6658 2: 665, 2° 66/8 2:67 aeateaiio A cccascoes 3 I I &R_ SN 
Pars Fri | 23-53 16-90 16-91-1691 16-9112 16-9119 16-93 AUStralia oosssssseses \ I . 40,562 
Bris Fr. | 32°67 (22-6912 [22°72 [22-7012 22-71” (22:71 22-72 ae.” 900 | 10300 | aa i 24,053 
e 7% 7: 8-9] 5-261, | 5°26)14 52614 5 2614 5-2614  5:26)4 Peru . 53.524 ’ t 2 6,149 
Bet Mk. 40°33 40°05 40 07 40:°0612 40°05!0 40°07 40-08 oe : een ates %,' s 
Vien 3, Sch 23 82 Se hue 2 in 6 7¢ . . 
Madnd, P 42°67 : eee . © ‘ ‘ , 
sam Gidr 68:06 54:44 54:40 54°38. 54:38 5444 54-44 SILVER . 
( tan It ( 21:22 21:27 21°25 21 26 21:29 21:34 Fis > an ted 
Os Rr. 145° 37 23 88 23.95 23 92 23 93 23 96 24 02 British S. A . 5 . ce 
Shim. Ke 24 48 24.55 24 52 24.53 24 57 24 62 Hong Kone ; : 
r Ys 1.29 0 87), 0 87), O R75, 0 87 Oo # O 7", Gserma ‘ ! 
an. $1 l vB B40 99 060 99 060 99 060 98 125 99 210 Bele ' 
Yen 44 ’-74 27:7 27°78 7°77 27 #0 “9 I 
; § 6 15 95 15 95 le Ww \¢ t Jere 
} . ve 29 % 28 452 , § “ ‘ 
sy 5 90 5 00 Ss ¥ “ - . 
* Dollars per {1 on; 2 
reer -ssnessssssesnsstssenennsns sneer Se — 
Investment 
IRANSPORT RECEIPTS OVERSEAS WIEKLY TRAP 
tt RAILWAY TRAE 
a 5 } I : ‘ ‘ ‘ 3 \ 7 ANAL JALAN VAL ADL RL NEN A 
1032 'Q3R g I i ] 
‘ 1053 $834: 2 4944-0 I ’ . : 
a 4:2 i3 2:1 Kel | l l 
1-0 0-2 4“ 0:2 pe . 
725:0 780-1) 815-4 815-4 BANK OF ESTONIA 
739-8; 788-2, 820°5, 821-4 Million Estonian krone Se 
3110-0 4058-8 4397-5 4409-0 —— 
ASSE] 
85:-0°., 86:°9%, 87°¢ 87:1 ~ naXs : 
REICHSBANK Home 
\iuuon Keichsmarks wae . 
— Sept ih . 4 i BANK or re | AND 
194 iv lv - ae 
’ bk 
tna i? 66086 4 
+ ; Zs NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY 
~ « “4 s a4 i \\ | “ 
4 j 4 x & 
a3 Sia 4 S144 i4 
t/i2 96746 47203 ¢ “4 v— . 
626 5 949 5 O01] 922° ; me +4 ; 
410 2 459 “4° -i & . 
' 1 61e, 1-14", 100% 1-09 ~ 7 on . , 105 4 
BANK OF PRANCE.—Million francs eee oe 
Oct. Sept. Oct. Oct Notes in circula ss 5 bees BANK OF PORTUGAI 
2i, 22, 14, 20, Curremt a ul de- ; 
( Assets 1937 1938 1938 1938 posits, etc 206 Li 1649 \\ 
R ( 55,805 55,808 55,808 55,808 Ca eruficates Ss Oo 68 '« ‘ 
mercial | 10570 13,926) 18,250 17,351 
-™ Ay ~ et abros 792 726 725 725 y ; 2AN.—Million ven 
Thin oo Securities 3,714) 3,823) 3,896 3,848 | _ BANK OF JAI m: ‘ peas Chek As 
‘ - Ga advances 503 583 917 1,135 UX« ept ep - Gold 
. I oe State without 2, > & ‘ . is Balance t ad € 7 
i. a general 3,200 3,200, 3,200 3,200 ASSETS d a. S013 3 sae ; 
/ | 26,9 ‘ & bullion: Go 801 0 1 rt i Securiues ic4 
F |< 18 44,634 448134 ¢48134 Com & bulli ae 46-4. 45-4 49-1 49-4 a ; 12-2 
| > ‘ . 4 400-0 a 
4 - | 5,637; 5,570; 5,570: 5,570 | Spec. fd. for tor. exch -++ | 3000 3000 30% ____LIaBILitit 4 
PE (~ hahenaunh | 4,179 4129 4,584 4,366 | Discounts and advances | 800° 9 539°2 516°7 5193 Notes in - J 
A. a “ABILITIES | } | Government bonds 542 1 1179 l 1254 2 1546 ‘ Deposits ner 3 i | a +4 42 L 
B Deposits: Pubhe” *" 90,101 109568! 113417110555 | Agencies’ accounts 112.8 135°4 145°9 122-0 101°) | 434 os 
;; MS: PUDUC .2c000 2,463 2,951 3,697 4,006 LIABILITIES ead ile ; 12 118-7 116-3 4 
Bt Other liabiannva® 33,310 17,143 20,862 22,678 | Notes issued ........... — eet oon Ss aa : Foreign c ents 51-2 1187 1 AA 
Mm «Gold race etre »445 2,738 3,109 3,097 | Deposits: Government | 3.9 °- 2 U Ue | af = 
me  liah* * Sight : : , - Other ...... 69:8 94:1 123-9 98:8 SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
mt Of whi gcssstisesss 31+ 7% 43-0%'40-4%'40-7% _ . Million trancs 
B Whose perms. trs. 26,050 millions under Conventions BANK OF LATVIA ao 7 
ES Permissible limit is frs, 30,000 millions ili l Us aC} 
é BAN ’ , Million lats : : 
4 ve OF DANZIG Se. So. + Cee. | Oct. ASSETS 1937 | 1938 1938 1938 
a Million Danzig gulder ; 12, x : 0, ac, 2570 92852 4 2873-4 2873 2 
Pe Oct. | : ee ; _. 2 ASSETS 1937 1937 938 9 8 Foreign exchange ...... a5< =< 7 a 
a 15, | Spee " =< | Gold coin and bullion | 77°48 77°60 82:59 82 59 Discounts, €tc. ....++.. 9S 22 - 1 ; 
' . _ Assets 1937 1938 | 193 9 Silver COIM ........--0+00 14 09 13°67 12:73 12-60 IE ova cendivnate 25 23°9 .s ¢ 
Es ‘2 COIN ¢ 8 1938 -]3 2-19 2-34 ] 4 1+ 94°7 
® Danzig wt and bullion | 28-12) 29-72! 31-22| 31-23 | Foreign currency ...... 45°78 38:13 42°19 42 SAEED. ccencecsnsosees 15 
S  OBalane eOsd. Coin... | 4-33] 3-50! 2:76; 3:42 Treas. notes and change! 7:51 7:34 6°75 ; 63 LIABILITIES 1733-8 1701-7 
BM  fora, 2broad and | Short-term bills......--- 49-42 50-11 52-88 52°47 | +> tes in circulation 1393 Oe sitaas.oliane-? 
Be Disc — Te teeees 2:12) 7-38! 7-19, 3-95 | Loansagainst securities | 79-23, 81:43 92°05 92°80 “posits 86 «2 1990" 9)! ra 
pie MY sesersesentencs 14:28) 13-80) 18:40 19°56 LIABILITIES a as al aa. a a Zqualisation Fund and assets 
vi Notes jizz TIES Notes in circulation ... | 54°90 62°61, 89°67 83 = py sagen el Gone 31, 1936, onwards at 
Deposit “irculation .., 31°69; 34-69, 41-13 35-43 Deposits & currnt. accs. 148-37 141-54 13661 144 ed in return cen 
“Son demand... | 16-37) 24-52! 22-12) 23-86 | Government accounts | 57°55 56°01 54°26 53°56 $3,653 frs. 
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& ee? (Range of the day’s business) 
a. 7 Ww ical hal | Aggregate —_ | Rs of ; a Ce ne oe —— 
| e 5 ar 
Month of puree | Wednesday | January 1 to London on | Exch. = ae °s 24, | Oct. 25, | | Oct. 26, | Oct. 27, 
at -| see a | per £ | 938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1933 onsen = 
| 
Change|Oct. 27,|Oct. 26,| Oct. 27, | Oct. 26, st cea ace lel lia ; ) day$ «+ 
1937 | 1938 ("+> | 1937 | 1938 i 1937 |S 1938 | ————. (at be 
| | | New York, $... | $4-862; 4 T434- '4:75lo- |4-7534- |4- 7534= 14°7634~ (4.76 hn 
— a 7612 7612) 7634761, ee paris, Fro 
ieieeet 1 | Montreal, $...| 4:8625 4°80- |4°7954- 4-80-81 4-80-81 4 80- ~ 801, Brussels; Bel 
" wkg. days 2 | 2 | lm | 251 | 252 _ 81lg 801. dda Brice . 
’ | . i | 787 Paris, Fr. 124-21 '1785g- ’ |1785g~ 1789; 6- 34 '1789 16~ 1785.- 3 "178 “ii el Mk. . = 
° 2,731,208 2,811,089 + 2-9 684,691 569,759 30,499,429 27,742, 8) . Ber! 
ieee 137067) '148,871|— 5-5 es 053 se, 930, 1,787,200, 1,707,685 | Brussels, Bel. - 35-00a aeee 28-12-17 - 13-20 28-14-19 28-18-24 28 17-4 ne Sh 
Country ......... 298,533 275,728 — 7:6) 67,237 64,880) 3,135,040 3,022,296 16-111¢ 9O5g—5g_ | 9Ol4—5g 901 4- 903, Q3n-7) piacr 
, ER ee Milan, L. ... | 92-464 |'99-35;  90°35i | 90°454 | 90°451 90 651 | 9¢ - ax dm cit 
To... 3,186,808 3,235,288 + 1:5 792,581, 673. 589, 35, 421, 669 32,472,768 Zurich, F Ze eee 25: 2210 ~ 93-99 2095-99 20 96- 20-96-99 20 -oR- 20: 9R- a ; 
21-00 21:05 24 
lisarasiatesnint Athens, Dr....| 375 | 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555 540-555. 540-539 Shim, Kr 
t Based on average working day. Amst’d’m, Fl. | 12-107 - 72-77 8 es 8: 7. 8-75- 8-76-78 8 :751,~ — Can. { 
lo 7634 _ vat . . 
Berlin, Mk... | 20-43 [11-85-92 .11- 86-90 11-87-91 11-86-91 11-87-93 11 87-93 oe 
y egistered | Bhanghal, 9... 
PROVINCIAL Marks a | 55-60 | 55-60 | 55-60 | 55-60 | 55-60 | 55-60 B. Aires, Peso 
Br. India Rup. | +18 1729s;0— = =|172 5 172 '8e 1729: 172939— 1] 729: = os 
3lzo Sino : lz0 31 3 , U 
(£ thousands) Hong Kong, $| + . 1413;6- 1415, 147g- L413, 6— 14 3,9- 141 y- 
15 é 151; 151, 15 ly 15 15k 
A CT = set Shanghai, s.. it. 71p~Bi9(1))71p-Big(1) 73¢-812(0) 712-81 2(1) 71--8i(i) 7y-8 
ahs | » io, Mil. oo ie" 899d. ~ 3* m 3*%m =| 3% 3* ym 3%m 
Month of September | "Saturday “ety oy ’ 18-08- 18°98- 19-00- 18-99- 18-98-18 ¥7- 
| B. Aires, $ .., | Abas 19-06g 19-05¢ O5g 19:05g, 19° 03g 19 03 
- . so ee Val | 16°12h | 16°12h | 16°12h | 16°12h | 16°12h 16:12 
alparaiso, $.. 40 —| 119e(/)) 119e(2)) 119e (2) | 119e Cd) 119e (2) ) 11% 
har 22 , : 
1937 1938 Change Oc t. 23, Oct. 22, | Oct. 23, | Oct. 22, Montevideo, § | 51d. (1912-201 1919-201e 1912-2012 191 -201s 1912-20!) 19!)-2 
t 1937 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 Lima, Sol. | if 38 2210-  |2219— == |22-23 (22-23 (i), 22-23 (/) 22-23 
cenciniiian . ene io : a a seeemennusnes a } 23 (] 231 1) 
e f bi | | | | | poem Pes, 9-76 | Unq'rd Unq’ td U nq "td Ung''d U ng’ t'd | Ung't'd 
No, of working | re Manila, Pes... | ¢24-66d, 25-256 | 25~25°16_25-255,6 25-25% 0 25-25%§ 25-254 
days :— 26 m i &isé | 6 | 249 250 Moscow, Rbls. it re \25° 18lg— |25°21lo- 25-2 225- 25 23! = 25 2854= |25: 324 
‘ | 187 221 2 241g) 291, 33%4 
BIRMINGHAM | 9,744 7,817 |—19-7| 2,248 | 1,779 109,845 | 97,173 4 , ‘ ‘| 
BRADFORD ... 3,708 2,887 |—22-1 809 687 43,428 32,915 ee ; i : + —-— 
BRT Eo cosscces 5,446 5,247 — 3-6 1,329 1,310 54,264) 53,001 Usance: T.T., Rio ‘de Janeiro, Lima, v alparaiso (90 days). * Sellers. + Pe ce — 
SUR MEULs  citeciipeneh | 3,588 3,245 |— 9-5 913 856 38,529 35,070 per unit of local currency. t+ Par 8235130 since dollar devaluation on February |, 
LEEDS. sil 3,929 3,540 |\— 9-9 823 | 1,103 42,583 40,079 1934. (a) Prior to devaluation on April 2, 1935. (c) Per cent. discount. (¢ Latest 
LEICESTER ... | 3,113 2,733 |—12-2 652 623 31,906 29,315 “export” rate. (g) Official rate is $15 sellers. (Ah) Average remittance rate lor 
LIVERPOOL ... | 25,894 | 20,745 |—19-8 6,959 | 5,076 294,127 {218,320 importers. (i) Rate for payments to the Bank of England, tor account Controller 
MANCHESTER | 43,404 | 34,405 ~—20°7 | 9,946 8,636 464,614 385,961 of Anglo-Italian debts. (/) Nominal. (em) Official. 
cae CAS IL)... 6,297 | 5,634 —10°5' 1,596 1,397 62,649 63,101 
NOTTINGHAM 1,869 1,848 — 1J-] 440 464 21,695 20,776 
SHEFFIELD ...| 4,264! 3,802 |—10-8| 834| 869 45,969 45,284 (b) Other Exchanges _ ceeeneaiemenenal 7 
a —_— ——— OOOO ) LM. &S.- 
Total: 11 Towns | 111,256 | 91,903 —17-°3 26,549 22,800 1,209,609 1,020,995 tie Par of Oct. 21, Oct. 26, | Oct-72, 187 ies 
, . i ae - , | 5 Tim ows 
DUBLIN ......... a 7 a | 5347 | 5,478 244,899$ 267,2914 per £ 1938 — | = ANE 
pat E ‘ ie _ | | i a SOae sees 
saciid oan —- — ae 1938... 
t Based on average working day. + 43 calendar weeks. em iteat Weste 
Helsingfors, M. .....+++ . | 193-23 2261;-227 2263-227 | an ee oo oe 
| oman 100-200( 100-200(/) | 100-200) se wees 
MONEY RATES Madrid, Pts ssenaenees | 25-2224 | UEP Oa og cater 
Rdsipom, Tec. ccccoscosees | 210 10973-1105 nete~21%e ree oe 
‘ Budapest, Pen. 27-82 2373-2353 | 24-24'2 | oo" 
LONDON Prague, Ke. ...... a $i64i 2§ 1371)-139 138-13912 | 138-1392 
= icacmaa . a as bao tices eee Danzig, Gul. ..... weno | 00 25-2512 2513-58 = 
Warsaw, Zl. ..,.ccccccerees 43-38 25-2512 25ig—53 | ore 
| Oct. 20, Oct. 21,' Oct. 22, Oct.24, ‘Oct. 25, Oct. 26, ‘Oct. 27, Riga, Lat.....cccoccoscece “| 25 -22\l2 2454-2554 2454-2554 | 244 <7) 
, 1938 | 1938 | 1938 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 Bucharest, Lei ........ . | 813-8 650-670 650-670 — - 
| | i “ | * 8 | 588 
Se NO ETD _— ste npisiaraanainni Masi Constantinople, Pst. ... | 110 { 8 aoe | 600k 
Bank rate (changed % % % % % Belgrade, Din.  .....000- a 207-217 207-217 Ee 
trom 212% June 30, | AI, Edis cnvecnses cosoee | 48°66 2734-2854 2754-2834 | 2754-254 CU 
SEED nsesdinqeesoosnne 2 | 2 2 2 2 Sofia, Lev. ....004 ecesece | 673-66 380-410 380-410 380 a 
Market rates of discount } i Tallinn, E. Kr. ......... | 18°159 1734-1834 1734-1854 | _:175g-15% 
60 days’ bnkrs.’ drafts) %g 1739-916 | 1739-96! 17 x9 6 Oslo, Kr. ee 19-85-95 19-85-95 | 19:85-95 
3 months’ do. ...... | 34 Sg—11y¢ 5g | 1929-5g | S16-5g Stockholm, Kr. | 18-159 19-35-45 19: 35-45 | 19-35-49 
4 months’ do. ...... 13g 34 \ljg—3q} iljg | dg Copenhagen, Kr. ...... } 18-159 22 - 35-45 22-35-45 | 22:39-%) 
6 months’ do. ...... | 7g-1 136-75 | 13;g-7g | 34-Tp 1316-79 Alexandria, Pst. ..cccccss 97lo 975g—53 9733-5 eee 
Discount Treasury Bills | j Kobe, Yen ..... iceeehens +24-58d, 131516-14116 | 1315,6- cS ge | 13 igmhs ie —— 
2 months’ ..........+. _ "6 1759916 1739-96! 1729 | 9% Singapore, $  ..srecseereee tT 28d. 2713; 6-28146 | ah Si lig | 27*v16748 os Cum 
DIE iniscionsss 54-25 59 Sg-llig | 5g | 5g 1959 Batavia, F. ...... ianeniae | 12-11 8-73-76 |8- 7412-7712 | ek ee 
ee | tel tom | lg-d | tok | tod Bangkok, Baht ......... | t21-82d. | 2246-16 | 23h, 6 | 2th Ove seco 
BIDET 2... ccccccccccccee lo- | lo-1 lo— lo= ai a TOSS deere 
Deposit allwncs. : Bk. lp | lp - ~ , 1 1 Us: a. T.. : ~~ antes : unit of local frst hail 
Discount houses at call | lg 1p lg 1 2 we eee except Alexandria (Sight). Sellers. t Pence pet 1934, Rate Toss deer 
Mane i « 5 3 x a currency. § Par, 197-105). since koruna devaluation on February 17, 194 ae, r. 
4 4 4 4 for payments to the Bank of England: (j) Under Anglo-Spanish Agree 16 wee 
dnintini edie ilicsseeesdhpemasndiaeseiiabiaiapalcctiataean tbh I a (2) Under Anglo-Turkish Agreement. (/) Nominal. Wi 
Av. weekly 
Dates eer 
’ LONDON—FORWARD oes each 
Comparison with previous weeks 1927-30 
(Closing ee, a _——— 
| eS ari l Se ae as ” 
ls Bank Bills Trade Bill | Oct. 21, | Oct. 22, | Oct. 24, | Oct. 25, | Oct. 26, Oct.2h 
lsecti cleans nee London on | 1938 ’| 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 1938 | 19 g 
| Loans, ee | Per£ | Perg | Per£ | Per£ | Per £ | Pera nae 
3 Months | 4 Months 6 Months | > Months 4 Monhs| 6 Months ee + -— - (py) 
enrol tt aecenat nein leben (©), _@) > .@ ) a) |) @ |) 
| New York, 1 Month | 53-5, 5g-5g | | 5g—3g Ip—3g | = les oa 
1938 | % % % % % %, e cent.4|2 45 llg-7g | Ilg-7g | 11g-78 1-73 | 78-4 ie Co 
Sept.29... | 12-1 134 214 _ 2o-28q 3-31 3-31, | 31,33 : 15-153 | 15g-15g | 15g—15g | Mo-133 | Mz-15a| Ver! 
Oct. 6... | le] | Hig -34 13i¢—Tg 73-1 2-21 234-3 21-3 * s ianaiemienemabeti _ 
» 13... | 1g-1 | 13ig—7g 1 21>-3 234-3lg | 3-31y (d) (d) | (d) (dd) | @. bel 
» 20...) lel 34 131g 73-1 212-3 | 234-314 | 3-3lg 1 Month | 79-1 Bg-1 | 5 g—7g Bga-7g | ee OH, . 
» 2 “| ig-1 816-58 58 13)6-78 212-3 | 234-3lg | 3-3i, Paris, francs< |2 ,, 21-234 | Zlg-21o | 2-2lg | 2lg-212 | 258-2°8 aid Belfast & ( 
fie cece a a ae en Se ial tt 3» 4-414) 4-414 | 354-4 Zig-4ig | 4-4 SS 1937 
_—— — —_—_— 1938 
(p) (p) (p) (p) (Pp), (Pr teat Nor 
Amsterdam, pene 114-54 | 11454 | 11454 114-54 iy rt . ’ 
cent. 2-112 | 219-11» | Q-1ip | 2ig-1le | Do-li2 Zt) 938 
NEW YORK 3% | Sata | 3ig-aig| 321g | 3ig-2te | 3tz-2'2) 32 Meat Soy 
; A " 937 
ane Trust Company cables the following money and exchange rates in — site pr, (d) (d) (d) | (a) tp Pat 193g 
Oa. 27, Sut. russ oni ar— Par-1 | Par-2 | Par-2 ar d.Pat r 
1937° 1938” “Jose” “igs8” Wag” 95,26 “a 24 | 24 | 24 | 24 | Par? Mel 
%, % %, % % 1938 3 » 5-7 5~-7 5-7 3-5 1-3 | P 
os money fais aaa? aia “. 1 1 1 i 1 * () @) p a | = ») | (p), 
ime money mix’ 4 
eee eta i. 3 a > cae n Geneva, 1 Month} 3-2 | 42 | 32 | 3-2 x2) = 
Bank acceptances : — a. a 4 4 cent.4j/2 » o-4 6-4 6:4 6-4 6-4 3-6 
Membe ible, 90 dys. 1g lp lp lp ly 3» 9-7 9-7 9-7 9-7 9-7 Transit R 
aan igible, 90 dys. 4 1g 1g ? ? r Se —_—. ona — — 
mmercial accept., 90 dys. : asiniesetlinaatonioe 
Pp y i 1 (?) Premium, (d) Discount. 
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EXCHANGE RATES—cont. 
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re 
re 





Gr 


first half 193 
Toss d 


v 


Gest week comp 
1927-3) . 


Goods | Total Pass 
: : “tt & Co. Down— a oe —_—— 5 
OD sissies o| £8 | OS 2-3 | 112-3 
teat Northern *"” ~| 18 0°4 | 2°2 | 108-6 
Beet Sibiaistze j 
ae erenentons 10:7 95 | 20:2 | 481-5 
“be ion. *** | 94 | 11-4 | 20-8 | 476-7 
1939 “""sseseseson 34:7 | 49-2 | 83-9 1582-3 
al Be 50:1 | 80°7 (1581-3 
SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
ee ( . . 
ne For headings, see Overseas Traffics tab!e.) 
fransit Receipes... | 41 a ae econ 





sevecevens 1231 1071 


_ Cumulative Figures 
SS increase, second half 1937. 
Over second half 1936 ; 


S decrease, second 
er Sec ind half 1 
10 Weeks to Oct 23 1938 
» eo? 
Weekly Figures 
Weekly decrease, 
eres WeeR Compared 





~ Gross Receipts, _ 


| 


NEW YORK 





i (a) Week ended Oct. 22. 


(000’s omitted) 


8s nee half 1938, over 


half 1938, 


937 :— 


2nd half 1938 


L.M.S. 


£ 


+ 1443 
— 780 


— 82: 


with 1937 ...| — 


ared with average 


IRISH RAILWAY 


93 
76 


196_ 


Parof | Qct, 20, | Oct. 21, | Oct. 22, | Oct. 24, | Oct. 25, 


New York on Exch. 1928 1938 | 1938 1938 1938 
, per cent. 
fondon:—* _ | Old Par | ao , 
gonden: 4°8666 | 4°742332| 4°76l32 | 4°7513s2, 4°751732 4-761129 
’ - | Sew Par 4°751g | 4°76%6 | 4°7515;6, 4°761)6  4-7678 
Demand 8-2397 4°751g | 4°76716 | 4°7515;6) 4°75)216 4°765, 
yee Ft... | 6°63 | 2°6554 | 2°66%6 | 2°665g | 2°66 | 2°667g 
Paris, Fr i | 93.53 16:90 16-91 16-91 16-9112 116-911 
6 | 33.67 (22-6912 [22°72 (22-7012 (22-71 (22-71 
18-91 | 5°2614 | 5°2614 | 5°2614 | 5°2634 | 5-261, 
B Mk.... | 40°33 40-05 —_ }40-0612 40-0512 40-07 
‘enna, Sch. | 23°82 | ee as a - 
Madrid, Pt.... | 32°67 | ws _— ss sa a 
oo'h’enJ Ke. ) 21:22 (21:27 «(21:25 (21-26 = [21-29 
Pkt... + 145°374 23°88 [23-95-2392 23-93 (23-96 
Kr 24°48lo [24:55 (24:52 (24:53 (24°57 
“| 4-29 "| O-871g | O-87lg | 0-873g | 0-872 | 08712 
M'treal, Can. $169°31 98-840 99:060 99-060 99-060 99-125 
‘hams, Yen | 84°40 27°74 «(27-78 = (27-78 = (27-77 (27.80 
Shanghai, $... . 16°00 [15°95 (15-95 16-30 16-10 
B. Aires, Peso nis 29:46 \29 56 129-52 29-53 29-58 
Re Met. 11°96 | 5-90 | 5-90 15:90 | 5:90 | 5-90 
Usance: T.T. * Dollars per £1. t Official 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD AND SILVER 





Week ended October 27, 1938 





wWts 
Bullion Coin 
4 f 
‘ 7,05 Ss 
52,96 
8,580 
&,797 40,562 
31,453 24,053 
6,149 
9,9 39.857 
10,072,281 462,038 
12,103 
2,580 
1,840 
| 57,385 
1,611 33 
| 66,330 126 
1,500 
136,234 13,128 


a ; __Imports Exp 
From Bullion Coin To 
; GOLD £ if GoLp 
Pritish S. Africa 156,487 ana Palestine = .......... 
British E. Africa | 20,190 bea Netherlands ...... 
British India ...... eee | 99,859 | 35,000 | Belgium ............ 
MIG <scasesarscce 128,908 i ee 
CSOSA ccccccoscees 10,021 ma Switzerland......... 
NED” - denecunssanwaen 9,900 10,700 | Morocco............ 
I sicdescnnactenuens 53,524 aia United States ...... 
OP nccsteens 496,552 | 48,676 OP Ss ccccss 
SILVER 
: SILVER Aden and Depend- 
Eire . savecscseseonees sate 7,000 ee 
British S. Africa ... 7,076 : SWEGEN ....0000000- 
Hong Kong ......... 14,000 | 427,880 | Denmark............ 
CSOPEMATY occcccccecee 551 406 | Hungary ............ 
Belgium Rbkiaddiateiien 19,509 = Sc enaucy 
FPONCE ccccesees | 9,604 66 | United States...... 
SR ckssanicedens esses | 218,766 | 96,452 | Portugal 
ee” asnnabens 270,124 | 533,200 Total* .. 


Investment 


TRANSPORT RECEIPTS 
BRITISH RAILWAY TRAFFICS 


“Aggregate Gross Receipts 


week ended Oct. 23 2 weeks 
(£7000) . (£’000) 
' o . 2 
sp S8iMelasiae! ab | 8) Me | ad 
23 is 33/88) 82) £8 fo! 23 | 28 
me =a\0 FO) es BO ZS 5Y | ee 
M&S— | | | | | 
OP 469 546 266 812' 1,281 22,383 20781 10,653 31,434 
oe 465 473 267 740) 1,205 22,391 18893 10,427 29,320 
295 389 268 657 952 14,567 14252 10,358 24,610 
; 287 335 266 601) 888 14,47713221 9,858 23,079 
sreat Western 
a 201 223. 119 342 $43) 9,489 8,415 4,673 13,088 
TROD sensiaiies 198 198 117) 315) 543 9,420 7,790 4,493 12,283 
nen | 
1937 ssrsssseeees 280 71 29 100 380, 14,060 2,671, 1,273 3,944 
ec 281 65 35 100) 381) 14,015 2,555 1,268 3,823 
otal— am ant. ea oes 
1937 ssssesssnnes 1245 1229 6821911 3,186 60,499 46119 26,957 73,076 
1938, 685 1756 2,987 60,303 42459 26,046 68,505 


——— 


Total 
Receipts) 


j 
i 


53,817 
51,711 


39,177 
37,556 


22,577 
21,703 


18,004 
17,838 


133,575 
128,808 


CUMULATIVE AND WEEKLY COMPARISONS 


Great 
L.N.E.R. Wentera Southern 
~ £ _ 
+ 1,099 | + 647 | + 372 
- 638 |— 318 | — 105 
— 983 e 556 | —- 61 
—61:44 | —34-75 | _ 3-81 
- 64 & 90 |+ 1 
- 7!- wi- 19 


TRAFFICS 


Gross Receipts, week ended | Agyregate Gross Receipts 


Oct . 


21 


(4'000) 





42 weeks 
(£°000) 


399° 2 
3799 | 


1724°6 
1683-0 


Total 


| 132°8 


126°9 


880°7 
856-6 
3306: 9 
32643 


L 7 ~ Z Z a 
__ 362,100) + 7,600 7,815,800 — 972,400 
+ 10 days. 


* Including other countries 


OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC 


“ 

Name ev | 

3 | 

eas _| 

Benga! & N. Western 1 
Bengal-Nagpur ...... 27 
Bombay, Bar. & C.I. | 28 
Madras & S. Mah.... | 27 
S. Indian .........00 26 
Canadian National... | 42 
Canadian Pacific 42 
SOUTH 
Antofagasta.......000+. 2 
Argentine N.E, ...... | 16 
B.A. and Pacific...... 16 

| B.A. Central .....000. | 16 | 
B.A. Gt. Southern... | 16 
B.A. Western —.....- 16 
Central Argentine ... | 16 
Central Uruguayan... | 15 
Leopoldina........- | 42 
Mexican Railway . 41 
INRPREE  cncacsecesences 40 
United of Havana... 16 


* Converted at average 


pesos. 
currency. 


Week ending Oct. 22, 1938, before pooling 
Total, 17 weeks to date 


+ Fortnight. 


INDIAN 
- Gross Receipts | 
a | tor Week 
3 |——____—__ 
S | | 
4 1938 + or — 
} 
1938 Rs. Rs. 
Oct. 10 $9,16,061 + 1,14,772 


10} = $20,95,06 
20; $31,410 
10} $17,04,0 


0 
” 


1} + 


~5,98,185) 4 


574,760,514 
, 

81,199) 3,83 
‘ 


+ 93,000 6, 
5 
) 
< 


RECEIPTS 


Aggregate Gross 


Receipts 
1938 + or — 
| 
Rs. Rs. 
9,16,061'+ 1,14,772 


11,41,980 
420 000 0,08 ,000 


] 
3,63,244 + 15,72,748 


Sept. 30} $16,79,002 10,865) 2,80,87,09 1 41,546 
$ 10 days. 
CANADIAN 
1938 } $ $ 8 s 
Oct. 21 4,630,298 108,123 143,749,707 — 15169761 
21) 3,646,000 350,000 111,690,000 340,000 
& CENTRAL AMERICAN 
1938 
Oct. 23 £15,000 3,320 631,180 74.460 
99S $173,000 9,200 2,943,800 98,500 
a * £10,732 571 182,618 + 6,109 
44 be1472%000 160.000 18,979,000 — 2,519,000 
“O°. *£72,705 9,925 1,177,360 156,264 
15 $123,800 2.300 1,932,6C0 348.800 
49 J $2,182,000 5,000 32,691,000 4 45,000 
“< | * £135,360 310 2,027,979 + 2,793 
59 £737,000 24,000 10,249,000 — 2,166,000 
eee { * £45,720 1,488 635,793 134,369 
na $1,717,500 — 263,350 27,331,150 — 8,278,350 
“= 1 * £106,545 16,337 1,695,482 513,543 
c 4 d154,395 + 16,429 2,201,938 + 82,506 
15.) 6£17,995 + 1.917 __ 256,636 + 14,790 
5 f M2210000 + 340,000) 77,028,000 161,000 
22 \ £26,2444+ 4,349 887,535 107,349 
21 $215,800 41,300 4,204,000 649,500 
15 at£5,o11 1,380 115,806 6,439 
22 £15,385 + 1,012 275,169 11,246 
official rate 16-12 pesos to 4. ¢ Receipts in Argentine 


L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 25, 1938 
L.P.T.B. receipts, 52 weeks to June 26, 1937 


L.P.T.B. receipts, year to June,?1938, after pooling 
London Transport Poo! receipts, year to June 30, 1938... 


a Converted at official rate. 
e Converted at “ controlled free rate.’ 


LONDON TRANSPORT BOARD 


d Receipts in Uruguayan 


{ Compared 
| Receipts | with prev 
Y« iT 
4 | £ 
i anna | 581,600} + 11,700 
| 9,597,200 | + 51,700 
| 
waccesuneees | 29,388,200 | + 657,100 
aaeeneeel 28,732,000 | + 255,000 
30,923,828 4+- 676,450 
42,120,179 + 742,250 


MONTHLY TRANSPORT & POWER RETURNS 





| | Receipts for | Aggregate 
| 3 | Month Receipts 
| - 
> eiR ln ee 
Company |S Ending 
| 1938 | + or - 1938 «| + or — 
| | | | ; 
7 | qq { 
azili | 9 |Se Fross | 275.742) ~ 241,925) 28,299,107 884,362 
ie * po on $3704,324 192,352 15,069,685 1,091,722 
7 yia Sept. 30 Gross! $1,235,736, + 1,514 3,715,750! + 30,602 
a F ae ‘| “Net $346,417 — 20,396 1,014,057, . 736/499 
Sanadian | 9S ' 7849629 — 80,810, 130,337,434) — 15,737,86% 
= i — " oy 3 342.485 + 318,953 Dr.2,445,254| — 12,983,116 
M’chester | 9 |Sept. 30 Gross £97,500 7,800 962,789} — 27,432 


Ship Can. 
Rhodesia R. 


| 


| | | 
Ih lAug. 31 Gross} _ £416,851) — 21,777\__ 


| 
4,538,620|— _ 336,534 


at Sint nade 


ine _ 


. 
meetin = 
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THE WEEK'S COMPANY RESULTS _ 
c : Net Profit Appropriation Corre Spon 
| After | Amount |-——— _ , Period La 
Y | a? Payment Available 1} Div idend \Carried to! Year 
Yompany ae ; of for ||} | Reserve, | Balance — 
et —— caer | | Deven- | awl || Prefce. | | — __| Deprecia-| Forward Net Diy 
— ture ution || | tion, etc. | fit | de 
Interest i ount Amount Rate | are | | Profit | dey 
-_— - pS ee oe oe e 4 i : | &% £ £ ee 
Breweries and Distilleries f 602 51,491 id 093 | 41,290) 25 14,500, 45,303 86,324 f 
Highland Distilleries.......... ine. a. Ey 102308 117, 112)| 30,000 59°000 14 12 2,000 16112 11300" . 
Kemp Tow ——_. Sept.30 8,854 -10,562-—«*19,416 | 10,150, 40 | 9,266 10,841 3) 
mgmore LULA) creveecee oept. 1 » ’ 7 7 27,316 - (v 
Mitchells and Butlers. ...... Sept. 30; 621,581 645,179 1,266,760 | 43,500 { 450,705, 2 '} 100,000, 645,239 722,28) {; q 
j 
Financial Land, etc. ae 1.610 5 187 2,687 ssl 
ri _ Co *Itns. Tst. ..... | Sept. 30 1,732 2,752 4, 484 oe | Fed on” a i 
arte ee sania Mae. 31' 148,002 61,548 209,550 |} 33,722 20,500, 100 ose | 155, 0328 60,065 10 
et ee } 62,178 68,212 60,000 ae EY ee | 8,212, 102,109 5 
Gordon Selfridge Trust Sep. 30 6,034 api | 22 125 39 850 13} 66.716 75 109 | 
Real & Deb. Cpn. Sctind.... | Aug. 31 52,190 76,501 128,691 | 22, oa ane m . | eel | 
Waihi Investments, a | Sept. 30) 2,057 11,177 13,234 | | —_ eco | J 2,180, 6 
Hotels & Restaurants seal a = 9 4,891) 7,345 
eadied Hydropathic . | Sept. 30} 5,073 7,740 12,813,;; 1,125 ns 12} | 4,891 7,345 
Iron, Coal and Steel me 7 6.582} 100.788 0 
Lambert Brothers ............ June 30 90,418 131,639 222,057 —— a = aan pte aaa 
Round Oak Steel Works June 30 | 19,763 119,433 139,196 4,42 von 174 oraon anaes —— 
Sneyd Collieries ............... June 30 101,557 83,018 184,575 | 7,650 52, | | . 592 442 
Motor Cycle & Aviation | a tie 
imi 5 8,000 40 11,581 26,664 72,566 
Henlys, Limited .............++ Aug. 31) 20,085 50,222, 70,307,| 14,062 18,000 “got | 
Sun Cycle and Fittings ...... July 31 2,729 9,147, 11,876, 7] 3,625 6t | 5,000 2,366 13,800 
Oil a aise AS — 
Trinidad Leaseholds ......... June 30, 143,171 800,878 944,049 | | 450,849 27% | 347,270 145,930 1,195,270 
Rubber 1] 5) 5.818 
BR | ciheiccccetecnsees | June 30 | 2,835 4,125 6,960 ia 3,207) 5 1,608; vane yt a 
CREE TINIE cnccccsccscssncess | June 30 4,950 Lies 6,016 | dy _ = 34 wel ata Pe 
Kuala Lumpur jinemmeianinns _ June 30 10,960 26,244 37,204 | oad ayn ; ye non mer 
Mambau (F.M.S.) ........0008 | June 30 | 1,328 6,526 7,854 1,600, aa ; a eee eine 
TENURE  Glicsestsencsussanbiness | June 30 | 1,180 2,917, 4,097, ... hye 7 a oan 2 ago 3 
TION cc cceisisccammada | June 30 | 1,459, (6)11,097, 12,556... 487,15 3,200) 2,869) (a) 
TNE, .cvucnssnninnioncnssbeuinth June 30 | 3,637, 8,330 11,967 | — a aan | 
PTE OIE  ciercsecesencnssss June | 1,069, 1,074 2,143 | | es < | ’ | ) 
Sea | 2311 91.52 
Cen. Prov. Ceylon Tea ...... June 30 | 5,036 20,848 25,884 | 3,000 8,400 12 9,253 pease ae 
J een June 30 Dr. 616 Dr. 50 Dr. 666 —— a i aoe) Oo 
TEINUD: ssscnedsiantanenaianeaies | June 30 | 2,186 8,518 10,704 | 1,000 5,386) t 000 9919) , 
Trusts ie 
Ss i] 11,740|;; 18,481 
Scottish and Dominions Sep. 15 | 7,049 20,178 27,227|; 11,062 4,425 3 ca 9740) 8 
Sec. Inv. Mtge. Security ... | Sep. 30 | 20,984 78,233 99,217|| 27,500 36,667, 10 15,000 20,050)! 87,381, 10 
Other Companies | 1} | cael a 
Anglo-Cont. Guano Works | June 30 | oe nee sae mo 20,000, 10 21, 264 ae are oe a 
Associated Piano Co. .......... | Mar. 31 18, . 2,337 3925 ss aii pthc , oy 
British & Colnl. Furniture June 30 345,885 160,584 306, 469 44,849 22,000, 20 Dr. 20, 994 ic ae - 
Burberrys, Ltd. ...........0000 | Mar. 31 146,160 82,703 228,863 100, 000 “=a =e | 58, yee Oa0T ie » 
NT  sidcnscamncgiieaiel Sept. 30 | 6,126 33,453 "39, 579... 17,325 22} | 12,¢ | iced 8706 Nil 
Cavendish Furniture ......... June 30 64,130 115,321 179,451)! 40,000, ian |e | 34,130 arr pe 0 
Dancer & Hearne Bros. ..... | July 31) 1,524 10,203 11,727 | 5,800 10 4,250 yl @ rn 
Ensign Lamps...........2.00000 | June 30 6,451 23,276 30,727 13,781 25 5,500 sone 5090 "6 
Fillerys Toffees .............+ July 30) 7,413 6,756 14,169) ... | 5,075 7 “4189 37205. 128,891 9 
Fison, Packard & Prentice | June 30! 32,366 160,580 192,946 31 ,106 60,356 10 64,189 7 a xil 
Gerrard Industries. ......... | Mar. 31 Dr. 2,397 5,856 3,459 wie cco |e 13,896 we antaed ; 
Imperial Smelting ............ | June 30, = 70,620»: 103,327, 173,947 93,141. we. oes 80, - gi + 
Lightalloys, Ltd. ....-..-..-. |June 26; 6,080 40,989 47,069. | 28,000 35 13,750 oe 42361. 15 
Loyds Retailers ............00 | June 30 | 28,893 8,258 37,151 9,375 10 1,441 26,335 97 497, 16 
Tecalemit, Ltd. .......ccccc0c | July 31 | 13,859 110,851 124,710 .. | 44,729 18 64,400 15,581 156731 ‘0 
The Times asta Co. Poprkad | 137,926 84,006 221,932, 19,409 48,375 7% 20,000 134, = ry) | 
Total Profits, 1938 inf,’000s : \No.ofCos.| {| 
To Oc tober 1,951 72,591 | 256,211| 328,802 41,792 133,664 ss 73,989 79,35 7 = 794. , 
_ To October 29 ........0.0000 oe 994 _ 44,833 259,622 334 455 42,431\ 135,310... | _ 74,974, 81,740) 236, el 
+ Free of income tax. (a) No comparable figure. (b) For 17 months, (c) Absorbed £25,379. 


(v) Paid on 7 per cent. maximum ordinary stock. 


—— 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rates are actual, unless stated per annum or shown in cash per share. 
by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 





| *Int. | eine, | 
Company ‘ee Total * : _ Company | or 
ANKS [™ m4 | * diam aye. = 
Bank of New Zealand | 5* | iDec. 10) 5* Dictograph T’phones. ae 
ae SURANCE atl te Bver Ready Co. (G.B.) | a15* 
rdian Assurance , | inanc ND nisin on 

eS RUBBER 5 | | o — puman: Havent. 3124 

yr } ; we. ison Packard, etc. ... lot! 
Beau Sejour Rbr. ...} ... | 4°16! . Tio Freehold & Lease. Inv. Set} 
Kuala Lumpur Rub... baa ol OES Great Universal Stores); 20* | 

Ov. 30 


Lunuva (Ceylon) Tea | 4* 
Mergui Crown Ests. | 


I woe | r. Horden Collieries ... | 7p | 
Nuwara Eliya Tea..... |  4* | . INov. 7 5* Imperial Airways ... coe 
Rim (Malacca) Rub. coo | 6 'Nov. 18; 12los Investors Gas & E. . $3- 5d) 
Sumatra (Para) Rub... } 4lg jos Ck te BM BBR occccccsscoces 4* 
INDUSTRIALS | Laporte (B.)............ | 58 | 
Aberdeen Trust........ can 5 Leeds Fireclay......... a 
Anglo-Amer. Tele. ... | 15/-*) | s+ | 25/5" Lon. & Col. Invest... | “3+ 
Angio-Iranian Oil ... 5* — 5* Lon. & Maritime Inv. | => | 
Bankers’ Invest. Trust | 2* ie nd Lon. Gen. Invest. Tst.)  3)5* | 
Bank & Insur. Shares | 33° 1d) $6: ‘$d Oct. 31 +6:74 Matthew Brown &Co.| §i>t/ 
Brit. & Con. Plant. Tst.! 5 Nov. 11, 7s Mid-European Cpn. | 1* 
British Match .......... | 234" .. |Nov. * 234* ee & Butlers 13+ 
Brit. United Shoe .... $9)0*| ... |Dec. 1) $91o* ninmneeen Brewery| 10+ 
Canadian Eagle Oi! {| ... | 6d.ps + |1lldps Ochame mo Sunes édesevese 5* 
Clarke (W.G.) & Sons... Nil | liz = O.K. Bazaars .......... 30t 
Coast Lines ............ : oaee 2° eomeai ac. News. 72 














Highland Distilleries.. 20% | 


| 
| Total | 


Pay- Prev. 


& able Year 
% —i o 
644; ... | 10 
ese | oo 
Dec. 1, 15* 
i. be 
-. (Dec. 1} 3* 
2 ar 
8 !Nov. 15 8 
«. |Nov. 14 20* 
a 0) aes, ae 
10 Nov. 25 10 
ari =. © 
oe JNov. Jj... 
_— a 4* 
aa | 5* 
Ss i 4 


51) Nov.16 ig 


4 ae 4 
«. ‘Nov, 29} 31p* 
9 Nov. 14 To 
‘Dec. 1 1* 

21 |Nov. 22} 23 

15 = 15 
wd — 5* 

50 | se 55 
-» (Oct, 25! Tio# 








Rate for previous year refers to total dividend, unless marke 


— 


“*Int. Pay- Pret. 
Company or in Total able Yeu 
tFinal a 

— — — 7 — o 7 Y 

/o | ‘4 sa 4) 

Reserve Securities Tst! 212%)... ee 10 22 
Rigby (John) & Sons 7) 0 NO” @ 
Rubber Pitns. Inv. Tr 4* ~~ | = | 6 
Ste. Madeleine Sugar vie 212 Nov It § 
Scottish National Tr. |... 2 ion @ 
Sec. Scot. Inv. Tst. | 42t 7 Nov. 17 .! 
Sec. Scot. Nat. Trust |... o pov "| 
Shaw (John) & Sons oe 4 Inov. 15 2 
Southern Areas Elec. 2* Tes 4 
Stanton Ironworks... | a@4* | ; "| gv 
Stuttaford & Co. «..... | $7t) #12, | i, 
The Times Publishing | ... | zinoy. 9 TS 
eee EA, pe conngs be . —' a 
weedales malicy 2 ° Bu owe 
Urban Electric ........ 4* ” a | | ™% 
Venezuelan Oil Ord. | a 5* oe 1 

Do. Pref. a 5* oo 


¢ Free of income tax. (a) Paid on # la 
(5) Nine months. 
capital against £624,089. 


(c) Paid on 


(s 





ae 04,089 


) 15 m ynths. 








